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PREFACE. 


Ir is a delightful employment to portray the varied shades of 
the human character as exhibited on the great theatre of the 
world ; to contemplate in what manner men have lived, and how 
they have died ; and bring into view those principles and motives 
of action, and that combination of means, by which some men ar- 
rive at the highest eminence in honorable attainments, while others 
readily yield to moral and physical imperfections, and leave be- 
hind them a blemished reputation. Death triumphs over the frail 
nature of man ; all must bow to its awful summons, and quit this 
earthly tabernacle ; the last remains of mortality are consigned to 
the silent tomb, to mingle with the parent dust. It is not our gift 
to trace the condition of the spirit; but shall the recollection of 
the most splendid and noble achievements of a meritorious life be 
consigned to irremediable, oblivion ? shall the brightest examples 
of piety, of patriotism and philanthropy be lost to posterity? No, 
—it is the attribute of biography to animate the aspiring youth to 
contemplate and admire the virtues, and learn to imitate the noble 
actions of their ancestors. The pen of the biographer is a pledge 
also to those who are still on their probationary course, that the 
memory of such as are eminently signalized by extraordinary vir- 
tues and splendid deeds, shall be recorded and transmitted for the 
applause and imitation of the rising generation. 

Biography and history are closely allied, and our own illustrious 
ancestors afford excellent and abundant scope for the pen conse- 
crated to this interesting species of literature. No profession, 
perhaps, is more rich in this department than the medical, and 
in none can it be applied with deeper interest or greater utility. 
It has been the constant solicitude of the author of the present 
work to collate from the purest sources such materials as would 
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enable him to compile a biography, not of indiscriminate eulogy, 
but of the strictest impartiality and justice ; and to this rule he 
has adhered with laborious fidelity. In memoirs regulated by the 
legitimate laws of truth and justice, simple facts will ever be found 
the best eulogy ; nor is the author conscious of undue exaggera- 
tion or improper concealment in any instance. 

The public are now presented with an assemblage of meritorious 
medical and political characters, which would reflect honor on 
any country, many of whom participated, in the perils of the field 
or in the cabinet, in the achievement of our national independ- 
ence and for the advancement and support of our constitutions of 
government. Models may here be selected worthy of imitation 
by the physician, the christian, the patriot and philanthropist. 
Such is the nature of this undertaking that considerable assistance 
has been found requisite for its accomplishment; and it would be 
a mark of ingratitude not to acknowledge most respectfully the 
kind and liberal aid received, especially from Professors Hosack 
and Francis of New-York, Dr. James Mease of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey. To the Rev. Dr. McVickar, 
Professor in Columbia College, the public are indebted for his 
excellent life of the venerable Dr. Samuel Bard; and to Drs. 
Thomas Miner and Samuel B. Woodward of Connecticut, for 
their liberal contributions. The venerable W. N. Boylston, Esq. 
and Dr. George C. Shattuck of Boston, have shown a kind inter- 
est in this undertaking, and afforded a liberal encouragement, 
which demands the author’s sincere acknowledgments. Other 
gentlemen who have been pleased to furnish materials and to 
manifest an interest in the work, will please to accept the grateful 
thanks of the author. 

Materials for this work have been so abundantly accumulated 
that the author has been obliged to suppress some memoirs, and to 
retrench others, lest the volume should be augmented to an un- 
wieldy size, and the price too much enhanced ; whether the selec- 
tion has been the most judicious, and the style of execution the 
most commendable, are submitted to the candid decision of the 


public, 
Plymouth, Mass, Jan, 1, 1528. 
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HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 


Among the various sciences and literary pursuits of life, there 
is no one more pre-eminently important than that which is empha- 
tically styled the healing art; that which restores health, and 
brings comfort and joy to suffering humanity. It is an inestimable 
blessing, bestowed in mercy, to counterpoise the frail condition of 
our nature, and to meliorate or remedy the miseries which result 
from the indulgence of our vicious propensities. It assuages the 
anguish of corporeal disease, and soothes that keen mental distress 
which overwhelms the faculties of the soul. When we contem- 
plate the condition of the inhabitants of the earth in the primitive 
ages of the world, we are struck with the formidable embarrass- 
ments which they were doomed to encounter. Unacquainted with 
the means of fortifying themselves against the numerous evils of 
life, they were continually exposed to casualties and disease, and 
at the same time destitute of such assistance as would afford the 
desired relief. . Ignorant of the structure of the human frame, and 
of the laws of the animal economy, no rational method of cure 
could be devised, and their medical knowledge could consist only 
of an incongruous mixture of superstition and absurdities. 

The primitive inhabitants, however, were blessed with firm ori- 
ginal stamina, robust and vigorous constitutions, and were provided 
with plain and simple food for their subsistence ; either the spon- 
taneous productions of the soil, or the easy acquisitions of agricul- 
ture. The climates which they enjoyed were probably of a mild 
and genial temperature ; the air, pure and serene ; and the natural 
means of health and comfort, their peculiar patrimony. While, 
therefore, they observed the rules of sobriety and temperance in 
their living, according to the dictates of nature and reason, and 
adhered to the principles of morality and virtue, their diseases 
could be neither so numerous, nor so complicate and difficult, as to 
require profound skill for their removal. 

It is, nevertheless, presumable that this happy condition of the 
human race was not of long continuance ; but that a corruption of 
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manners was gradually introduced, and the seeds of disease sown 
either by irregularity or unavoidable accidents, and fostered by the 
baneful influence of effeminate and luxurious gratifications. The 
system of individuals having thus acquired a disposition to disease, 
it could not fail of being disseminated according to the laws of na- 
ture, and entailed, through their offspring, to succeeding genera- 
tions, The novel and affecting scenes exhibited when diseases 
terminated in the extinction of life, must have excited among the 
early inhabitants an uncommon degree of consternation and alarm ; 
and, being altogether ignorant of the true causes by which they 
were generated, they would probably ascribe such extraordinary 
phenomena to some supernatural power. Prompted by a spark of 
that reason implanted in the breast of man for his preservation, as 
the first principle in nature, they endeavoured to obtain from the 
most promising sources a remedy for their diseases. We are not 
to be surprised that the human mind, influenced by superstition, 
and untaught by experience, should associate the idea of religion 
with medicine, and resort to charms and incantations, in full confi- 
dence of accomplishing their desired purpose of preventing and 
curing every malady. 

Such, in fact, was the melancholy condition of our species in 
the early part of their history. Ignorant priests, magicians and 
astrologers were their only physicians, and the superstition of the 
times animated their hopes, while it gave sanction to the grossest 
impositions. If, under infatuation and despair, consolation could 
have been derived from these sources of folly, fatal experience 
must soon have taught the sufferers that a cure of their maladies 
required more potent remedies, than those of sorcery and enchant- 
ment. In process of time, therefore, an expedient better suited to 
their circumstances, was put in practice for the attainment of med- 
ical knowledge. ‘The sick were directed to be exposed in public 
places to the view of travellers and strangers, who were required 
to examine and compare their cases with such as might have fallen 
under their observation, and to recommend such remedies as had 
been known to produce beneficial effects in similar complaints ; 
and, when discoveries were thus made, the precious remedies were 
held in veneration, and the knowledge of them was conveyed by 
oral tradition, or recorded upon pillars in the most public places, 
or on the walls of the temples consecrated to the god of health ; 
and afterwards registers of cures were kept in those consecrated 
places for public instruction. ‘Thus was the practice of medicine 
commenced under no other advantages than the simple principles 
of analogy; and many ages elapsed before this abstruse and impor- 
tant science was placed upon a more substantial foundation. The 
Egyptian medicine appears to have been little else than a 
collection of absurd superstitions. Among the Greeks, A¢sculapius 
was the most celebrated of those to whom they attributed the in- 
vention of medicine. He was accounted the most eminent practi- 
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tioner of his time, and his name continued to be revered after his 
death. He was even ranked among the gods, and the principal 
knowledge of the medical art remained with his family till the 
days of Hippocrates, who reckoned himself the seventeenth in a 
lineal descent from Ausculapius, We are not furnished with a 
correct series of information relative to medical history, until 
about 450 years prior to the christian era ; when, amidst a cloud 
of darkness and ignorance, the superior wisdom and _ brilliant tal- 
ents of the great Hippocrates were displayed to the world. Under 
the auspices of this prince of physicians, the healing art first assum- 
ed the form of science, and was known and practised as a regular 
profession. In the treatment of diseases, he studied and copied 
nature with the greatest care and assiduity, as the only sure basis 
of medical science ; and so extensive was his knowledge, and so 
accurate his observations, that he has been constantly held in ven- 
eration through succeeding generations. His numerous writings on 
medical subjects remain a monument of his penetration and judg- 
ment, and are considered by the learned as replete with lessons of 
instruction, even at the present day. By his unparalleled industry 
and perseverance, this father of medicine acquired a character and 
fame, which united the applause of nations around him, and divine 
honours were instituted to his memory. This extraordinary man 
was born in the island of Cos, and died in his 99th year, B. C, 361. 

A medical school was established at Alexandria in Egypt, which 
was conducted by the most learned professors of this early pe- 
riod. Dissections and the study of anatomy and surgery were 
practised and patronised, and the institution, which flourished 
near a thousand years, has been renowned in history as the ear- 
liest and most important seat of medical literature and science, 
It was here that Herophilus and Erasistratus were distinguished for 
the vast number of human subjects which they dissected, some of 
which were the living bodies of criminals, Galen, a man of sig- 
nal talents and a disciple of the Alexandrian school, whose life 
was devoted to the study and pursuit of medical science, was 
another celebrated name among the physicians of antiquity. He 
collected and arranged the rich treasures of medical knowledge, 
which the labors of the preceding ages had acquired, and made 
considerable improvement on the original stock, He is said to 
have been the author of five hundred volumes on medical sub- 
jects, and, with the exception of Hippocrates, was esteemed the 
greatest physician of antiquity. So surprising were the cures 
which he performed, that his skill was ascribed to magic; and so 
high was the authority of his name, that, for about fourteen cen- 
turies, his systems and doctrines were most sacredly adhered to and 
reverenced in all parts of the world. Galen is said to have been 
converted from Atheism by the contemplation of a human skeleton. 

In the early part of the 16th century, the noted Paracelsus 
flourished as a physician and chemist. He laid the foundation of 
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_a chemical system directly opposed to that of Galen, which he 
resolved to subvert. He was an enthusiastic laborer in the cause 
of the alchymists, and boasted of being in possession of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. He travelled through almost every country in 
Europe, consulting indifferently physicians, barbers, old women, 
conjurers and chemists. In the height of his prosperity he was 
appointed to deliver lectures in the town of Basle, in Switzerland, 
and was the first public professor of chemistry in Europe 3 but he 
soon quarrelled with the magistrates about a medical fee, and de- 
parted from the city. He was extremely dissolute and eccentric 
in his manners and character. While seated in his chair as professor, 
he burned with great solemnity the writings of Galen and Avicenna, 
and declared to his audience, that, if God would not impart the 
secrets of medicine, it was perfectly justifiable to consult the devil. 
He invented a medicine which he termed the elixir of life, for the 
professed purpose of procuring longevity, and pretended that, by 
the use of it, his life would be protracted to the age of Methuselah. 
Continuing to ramble about the country, he sunk into the deepest 
dissipation, being scarcely ever sober, and never changing his 
clothes, nor sleeping in a bed: neither the counsel of the devil, 
nor his universal elixir, conferred on him his boasted gift of im- 
mortality, and he died in a hospital in the 48th year of his age. 
Nearly contemporary with Paracelsus was Michael Servetus, a 
Spanish physician distinguished for attainments in anatomical 
knowledge, who actually discovered, in the year 1553, the course 
of the blood through the lungs, which is termed the lesser circula- 
tion. But, in consequence of an unfortunate controversy in which 
he became involved with John Calvin, the celebrated religious re- 
former, a cruel sentence of death at the stake was passed against 
him for heresy ; and this valuable man, together with his writings, 
was, at the age of about 45 years, consigned to the flames. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that after the commencement 
of human dissections by Democritus, the contemporary and friend 
of Hippocrates, two thousand years should elapse before the very 
important discovery was made of the true circulation of the blood. 
Galen and his followers attributed to the liver the office of pre- 
paring the blood and transmitting it through the veins to all parts 
of the body, conceiving that air was contained in the arteries, 
and that the veins were the only true channels of the blood. It 
was also the opinion of some, that the blood moved forward and 
backward, like the ebbing and flowing of the tide. This glorious 
discovery was reserved to crown the labors of Dr. William Har- 
vey, a learned English physician, who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century. In the year 1628, his new theory of the circula- 
tion of the blood became the subject of his lectures, and by nu- 
merous experiments he demonstrated the attendant phenomena in 
a manner the most convincing and satisfactory, and it has been 
received as an invaluable acquisition to the science of medicine, 
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Great and manifold are the advantages derived to mankind from 
the ingenious research and labors of the immortal Harvey. Tis 
noble discovery, which had eluded the research of ages, subverted 
the fallacious dectrines of the ancients, and at once effected a 
total revolution in the theory and practice of medicine. Of all 
the discoveries recorded in medical history, this is incomparably 
the most important in its effects and consequences. Such, how- 
ever, is the ignoble spirit of jealousy and envy, that it is not 
usually the fate of novel doctrines, however important, to be re- 
ceived without opposition ; accordingly we find that there were 
some, who, biassed by passion and interest, had the boldness to 
deny the facts so fairly proved, and to calumniate the name of the 
illustrious discoverer. Every argument against him was, however, 
completely refuted and silenced, and his new principles of circula- 
tion universally established before the termination of his honor- 
able life. It is observed by a judicious writer, that “the books 
of Harvey present us with many indications of a great mind, acute 
discernment, unwearied application, original remark, bold inquiry, 
and a clear, forcible and manly reasoning.” He was not less dis- 
tinguished for his piety, than for his erudition; and, at the close 
of his useful life, he was consoled with the reflection, that the 
spirit of malevolence, so hostile to his merit and fame, became 
attempered to the grateful duty of enhancing and perpetuating the 
honor justly due to his exalted character. 

Medical, like all other knowledge, is progressive, and_ the 
melancholy triumphs of disease over its victims, and the numer- 
ous examples of medical impotency, clearly evince that the com- 
bined stock of both ancient and modern learning is greatly insuf- 
ficient to perfect our professional knowledge. The science of 
medicine in Europe had long continued at a very low ebb until 
the era of its revival which commenced in 1719, when, by the 
splendid talents and industry of Dr. Munro senr., the establish- 
ment of the celebrated medical school of Edinburgh was happily 
accomplished. This honorable achievement was succeeded by 
similar institutions in various parts of Europe. The talents of 
William and John Hunter in London, of the great Boerhaave in 
the university of Leyden, and some kindred spirits in France, 
seemed to combine their efforts to elevate medical science to a 
signal and dignified condition of improvement. In America the 
cultivation of the healing art had not been commensurate with our 
national progress in wealth and population; but we were not 
long destitute of brilliant and philanthropic characters to follow 
in the laudable pursuit for the benefit and the honor of their na- 
tive country, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is only from the most scanty materials, and with the aid of tradi- 
tion, that we can trace the origin and progressive improvements in 
the healing art, among the early settlers of the American colo- 
nies. It was not selfish views of pecuniary interest, nor motives 
of secular ambition, that wrought on the pure spirits of our fathers; 
but the noblest principles of religious liberty and religious reforma- 
tion, were awakened in their souls, and bore them on to their des- 
tined place of refuge. Physicians of high standing in professional 
acquirements and experience, could find no adequate motive to 
induce them to quit a lucrative establishment in their native land 
of civilized society, to encounter perils and hardships, and to be- 
come exiles in an uncultivated wilderness. Providence, however, 
had provided a source from which the settlers were to be supplied 
with that medical assistance, which their peculiar circumstances 
imperiously demanded. The puritanic, clergy in England were, 
for more than twenty years prior to the emigration of the first 
settlers, subjected to the sharpest persecution. The prospects of 
the nonconformists, of a peaceful and comfortable subsistence, 
rested on the most precarious tenure, constantly liable to the frowns 
of tyrants, by which they were prohibited the liberty of exercising 
the duties of their sacred calling according to the dictates of their 
own conscience. Hence, as a precautionary measure in case of 
an ejectment, a considerable number of clergymen of that period, 
were educated to the medical profession, and not a few were emi- 
nent practitioners before.they crossed the Atlantic. Besides, we 
find that it was not uncommon in their day for a part of education 
to consist in the study of ancient medical authors, as Hippocrates, 
Galen, Aretzeus, Celsus, &c., as among the accomplishments of a 
finished scholar. New England, therefore, at its earliest settle- 
ment, was provided with some able and well educated physicians ; 
though not favoured with the great facilities of the present day, 
our fathers were no less learned in the science of their time, than 
we in ours. When these professional men came to form minis- 
terial connexions in the colonies, it was found that the small con- 
gregations were unable to afford them a comfortable support ; 
hence the necessity and the convenience of their resort to secular 
avocations ; and what more eligible, or more consonant with the 
benevolent views and feelings of puritan clergymen, than to minis- 
ter to the relief of their suffering brethren, and to render conso- 
lation in the solemn hour of dissolution? The practice of medi- 
cine, therefore, was in many instances united with the parochial 
duties of ministers of religion. More exalted, however, were 
their avocations than those of the ancient priests of Egypt, of 
Greece and Rome, for they had made respectable attainments in 
medical science, and were well qualified for great usefulness in 
their respective callings, they were actuated by the purest motives 
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and the highest considerations of benevolence. By their amiable 
manners, zealous attention and pious converse, they endeared 
themselves to their people ; mutual attachments were formed, and 
the fullest confidence was reposed in their medical skill. While 
in some instances the duties of the physician, of the teacher of re- 
ligion, and of the instructer of youth, devolved on the same indi- 
vidual, some of the eminent civilians also of our early history were 
found to participate in the same duties of benevolence. The hon- 
ourable John Winthrop, son of governor Winthrop of Massachu- 
setts, was eminent in medicine as well as in philosophy, and was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society. New England from its 
first settlement has not been without able and learned men in 
every, profession. It is highly honorable to our fathers that their 
civil and religious institutions, however imbued with the imperfec- 
tions of their turbulent age, are incomparably the wisest and the 
best that any legislative body ever bequeathed to their posterity ; 
and in their literary and scientific foundations, we recognise the 
radical principles which are cherished at the present age as the 
immutable laws of civil and religious freedom. The independ- 
ence, liberty, and privileges, which the whole United States now 
enjoy, are almost entirely the emanations from the noble spirit 
which was inherited from the early settlers of New England. It 
should therefore be our endeavor to preserve their sons from dis- 
honoring their fathers’ holy standard, by exhibiting to their con- 
templation in a fair and impartial light, the lives of some of their 
distinguished ancestors, Unshielded from the rigors of a boisterous 
season, they were compelled to erect citadels of defence against 
the attacks of cruel savages, while their hearts were pierced with 
the keenest anguish by the arrows of death, depriving them of 
rulers, parents, husbands, wives and children. How cheering 
would have been the consolation, could those pious fathers have 
foreseen a period like the present, when their descendents, assem-- 
bling in magnificent temples are gratefully chanting their praises, 
and cultivating those principles of virtue, patriotism and religion, 
which they assiduously cherished as the objects of their fondest 
attachment. It was but shortly after the landing of the first emi- 
grants at Plymouth, December 22, 1620, that they were visited 
with severe sickness. Having undergone the perils of a long 
voyage in an inclement season, subjected to fatigue, privations and 
sufferings, their constitutions impaired, their spirits depressed, and 
their hopes in many respects frustrated ; it is no matter of surprise 
that they were afflicted with uncommon mortality, insomuch that 
nearly one half of their number perished during the first winter. 
But it was their laudable zeal, and heavenly mindedness that first 
inspirited them to commence the race of liberty and glory, and it 
was the same sublime spirit that fortified their minds against scenes 
of woe and despair. 
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It is not to. be considered an extraordinary circumstance that 
more than a century and a half elapsed after the first settlement of 
the colonies, before a single effort was made, either by public 
authority or by the enterprise of individuals, for the establishment 
of institutions for the education of physicians, or the regulation of 
the practice of medicine. ~Our ancestors were strongly impressed 
with the importance of general education, and it was their constant 
solicitude to provide for institutions of learning, as far as was prac- 
ticable. But the welfare of the church and their political economy 
were made paramount to all other considerations.. The peculiar 
motives which prompted.their emigration to this country, the dif- 
ficult circumstances which they were called'to encounter, ‘and the 
depressed state of medical science in the countries whence they 
came, will furnish the most ample apology for their neglect of the 
means of improved medical education. They possessed a spirit of 
submission to the privations incident to a new settlement, and they 
_ enjoyed a religious confidence in the skill of their clerical physi- 
cians ; besides which, several accomplished European physicians 
had emigrated with the early settlers. In process of time a con- 
siderable number of young graduates from our colleges repaired to 
Europe to complete their medical education in the public schools, 
and to qualify themselves to practise in the colonies.* | ‘The period 
can be recollected when it was not uncommon for a skilful surgeon 
to ride one and even two hundred miles to perform a capital ope- 
ration, and so late as about the middle of the eighteenth century 
a patient afflicted with stone in the bladder actually crossed the 
Atlantic, to have the operation of lithotomy performed by the cele- 
brated Dr. Cheselden in London. Medical libraries had no exist- 
ence in the country, and it was seldom that students could have 
access to the elementary works necessary for their instruction. 
No medical journal was published in America until near the close 
of the eighteenth century, through which physicians could commu- 
nicate the results of their experience, or make known their im- 
provements and discoveries ; not even a newspaper was printed 
till the year 1704.{ Hence it is not strange that we are so little 
acquainted with the character and practice of our predecessors. 

The first physician of whom we have any account among the 


* Harvard college was founded at Cambridge  - .- - - 1638 
William and Mary college of Virginia - - - - - I691 
Yale college in Connecticut - - - - - - 1700: 
Princetown college in New J orEny ao - - - - 1746 
Philadelphia college - ~ - - - 1754 
King’s, now Columbia college New York - - - 1754 


All these “colleges furnished students for European medical inbtitintio nae 


+ The first newspaper printed in America was the Boston News-Letter, begun 
April 24, 1704, by B. Green. The first in Pennsylvania, December 22, 1719. 
First in New York, October 16, 1725. First in Charleston, S. C. 1730. In 
Rhode Island, October, 1732. In Connecticut, 1755. In New Hampshire, 1756. 
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the colonists, was Dr. Samuel Fuller. (b) Ue formed one of the 
company who came over in the first ship, and was a deacon in 
Rev. John Robinson’s church. Whether he had enjoyed a colle- 
giate education is uncertain, but he is said to have been well quali- 
fied in his profession ; he was zealous in the cause of religion, and 
eminently useful as a physician and surgeon. He extended his 
benevolent labors not only to the sick among his immediate friends 
at Plymouth and the aborigines in the vicinity, but in 1628 and 
1629, by the desire of governor Endicot, he twice visited the new 
settlement at Salem, where he manifested his skill and success in 
practice among the numerous sufferers under scurvy and other dis- 
eases introduced there by the ships on their arrival. He received 
the entire approbation of governor Endicot, and his letters of 
thanks for his useful services. Ina letter to governor Bradford, 
June 28, 1630, Dr. Fuller says, ‘* I have been to Matapan (now 
Dorchester), and let some twenty of those people blood.” What 
disease prevailed among them to require the loss of blood in the 
‘warm season of June, we are unable to determine. In the year 
1632, the settlers at Plymouth were visited with a disease which 
they called an infectious fever, of which upwards of twenty men, 
women and children died, among whom was their pious and excel- 
lent physician, Dr. Fuller. The same disease proved very fatal 
also among the native Indians. 

In the year 1633, Dr. Giles Firmer was a deacon in the Boston 
church, and was esteemed as an able physician, and a man of learn- 
ing. In 1637, it is noticed that Dr. John Fisk arrived and set- 
tled at Salem, where he sustained a respectable character as a 
clergyman and physician. William Gager accompanied gover- 
nor Winthrop to Boston in the character of surgeon, where he 
died greatly lamented. At the first commencement at Harvard 
college, in 1642, Samuel Bellingham and Henry Saltonstall 
were graduated, and were afterwards honored with the degree of 
M. D. at European universities, and both were reputed learned 
and skilful physicians. Leonard Hoar was graduated at Cambridge 
in 1650, and repaired to England, where he studied medicine and 
received the degree of M. D.; he returned to New England, and 
was for about two years president of Harvard college. John 
Glover, in 1650, repaired to England, and returned after having 
the degree of M. D. conferred on him at Aberdeen. Jsaac 
Chauncy was graduated in 1651, and was honored with the de- 
gree of M. D. in Europe. John Rogers M. D. was president of 
Harvard college from 1682 to 1684, but whether he was in the 
practice of medicine is uncertain. Charles Chauncy (b) was 
president of Harvard college in 1652; he had a medical education 
in England, and had six sons educated at Harvard college, all of 
whom studied medicine, and were said by Dr. Mather to have 


(6) This letter denotes those whose biography is to be found in this volume. 
3 
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been eminent physicians as their father was before them ; several 
of them removed to England and did not return, Mathew Ful- 
ler, a relation probably of Dr. Samuel Faller, first of Plymouth, 
about 1640, removed to Barnstable in 1652, where he died, 1678. 
He was appointed Surgeon General of the provincial forces raised 
in Plymouth colony in 1673, and he is slso styled Captain in 1675. 
Item from his inventory. Surgeon’s chest and drugs £16.0.0. 
Library, £10.0.0.. Thomas Starr, of Yarmouth, as early as 
1640, and living there in 1670, is occasionally styled Chirurgeon 
in the public records. Comfort Starr, Chirurgeon, first of New- 
town, alias Cambridge, removed to Duxbury, in Plymouth colony, 
in 1638, whence after a short period he removed to Boston, where 
he died about 1663. Samuel Seabury, styled Chirurgeon in the 
records, appearsin Duxbury, in Plymouth colony, at an early date, 
where he died 1680. Items of his inventory.. Nicholas Culpep- 
per’s Practice of Physic, £1.4.0.. Ditto Anatomy 3s, . Reed’s 
Practice of Surgery, 1s. 6d. Physician’s Practice, 1s., Latin Her- 
bal, £1.10.0... Art of Distillation, by John French, 2s. Surgeons’ 
Instruments 12s. Antimonial Cup, 5s... Thomas Little, born in 
Marshfield, Plymouth colony, graduated at Harvard college 1695, 
settled in Plymouth as a physician about 1700, where he died, 
1712, aged 38 years. He held several civil offices in the county 
of Plymouth, and was also a merchant of some note; one of his 
sons, Thomas Little, wasa physician in Chilmark, 1726. Suar- 
geon’s chest of ‘Thomas Little senr. £17.10.0. 

Thomas Oliver, who was an elder in the Boston church, is 
mentioned with high approbation in Winthrop’s Journal, as an ex- 
perienced and skilful surgeon about 1644, The new settlers, from 
exposure to extreme hardships and to famine, were frequently 
afflicted with alarming and fatal diseases, which at some periods 
threatened almost a total extinction of their population. At dif- 
ferent times from 1678 to 1702, the smallpox spread through the 
colonies, and, from the injudicious mode of treatment, its effects 
were like a mortal scourge wherever it appeared, But in the year 
1646 these virtuous people were much grieved by the discovery 
of a disease in Boston, with which till then they were entirely un- 
acquainted, and which, the venerated Winthrop in his Journal — 
says, raised a scandal upon the town’ and country though, without 
just cause.:, ‘his proved to be Lawes Venerea. It originated with 
the wife of a seafaring man, who after child birth was affected 
with ulcerated breast. Many persons were employed to draw 
this woman’s breast, by which means about sixteen persons, men, 
women and children, were affected with this new and odious dis- 
ease, The nature of the complaint was at length ascertained 5 
but no physician could be found in the country who was acquaint- 
ed with the method of cure. But it fortunately happened that at 
that very season a young surgeon arrived from the West Indies, 
who had been experienced in the disease, and he soon performed 
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a cure. Inthe summer of 1647, an epidemical sickness spread 
through the country, among English, French, Dutch and Indians. 
It resembled a cold attended by slight fever, (probably Influen- 
za.) Those, says Winthrop, who were bled or used cooling 
things, died, those who took comfortable things, for most part re- 
covered in a few days. Nota family, and but a few persons es- 
caped an attack of this epidemic: about 40 or 50 died in Massa- 
chusetts, and about the same number in Connecticut, among 
whom was the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hooker, pastor of the church in 
Hartford. Dr. Nathaniel Williams was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1693. He was ordained a minister of the gospel, but 
was for many years a very useful instructer of the south grammar 
school in Boston, and was very popular as a practising physician, 
to which he devoted the latter part of his life, and was called the 
“ beloved physician,” from his kind and tender deportment in the 
chamber of the sick. He died in 1739. He published a pam- 
phlet on the inoculation of the smallpox in 1721. TLhomas 
Thacher, (6) who came over to New England in 1635, was edu- 
cated to the ntinistry, and was the first minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston. He also received a medical education, was 
considered a great divine, and learned physician ; and preaching 
and practising to general approbation, attained great eminence in 
both professions, and in the learned languages. He published a 
work entitled, “A Brief Guide in the Smallpox and Measles” in 
1677, which isthe first medical publication found on record in 
New England, if not in America. | In 1669, it appears that Henry 
Taylor, Surgeon in Boston, had his rate omitted in consideration 
of a cure performed and a promise to attend the sick poor, or 
such as may be hurt; and in 1671, Dr. Daniel Stone undertook 
to attend the town’s poor, for twenty shillings money, and remit- 
tance of taxes. Several persons by the name of Clark are found 
on record as Physicians and Surgeons. Drs. Thomas Oaks and 
William Hughes were in some repute as medical men in Boston 
from 1685 to 1695. Dr. Elisha Cooke senr. practised physic 
with much reputation in the town of Boston in the latter part of 
the 17th century. He was a great politician, and for more than 
40 years a popular leader in the general court, and was a member 
of the council. He died in 1685, aged 78 years. Dr. Elisha 
Cooke jun. followed the political course of his father, and was 
one of the most popular political characters in the town of Boston, 
and a leader of the debates in the house of representatives. He 
was sent to the court of Great Britain as agent for the people of 
Massachusetts, and was afterwards elected a counsellor. He died 
in the year 1737, The two Cookes, according to Dr. Eliot’s bio- 
graphy, were the most zealous republicans who ever acted their 
parts in Massachusetts Bay. Having thus exhibited such a sketch 
of the state of medicine in Massachusetts during the 17th century 
as the imperfect documents at command enable us to compose, we 
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enter upon the history of medical science in the 18th century 
under more auspicious advantages, and shall close with more 
honorable and important results. 

In the year 1721, after an absence of nineteen years, the small- 
pox again invaded the settlements of the -planters with its usual 
cruel ravages. This disease had ever been considered as one of 
the greatest scourges with which the human race had been af- 
flicted. Such was the dreadful virulence of this pestilence, that a 
large proportion of the sick became its victims, and the most of 
those who escaped with their lives, were disfigured with scars and 
pits, which destroyed the comeliness of the countenance, and in 
some instances a total blindness was the consequence. ‘Those 
who have not been conversant with this formidable malady, can 
form no conception of the hideous spectacle exhibited by one suf- 
fering under malignant smallpox. © The head is swollen to a 
monstrous size, the eyes are entirely closed, the lips swollen and 
of a livid color, and the face and surface of the whole body are 
covered with maturated. pustules,‘from which issue purulent mat- 
ter ; the miserable being has the appearance of a putrid mass, and 
scarcely the semblance of the human form remains. \ The visita- 
tion of the smallpox at this period afforded occasion for an event, 
which in its consequences may be ranked among the most import- 
ant to the welfare of mankind that have ever been recorded in the 
annals of medicine. It is the introduction of Inoculation of Small- 
pox as a substitute for the natural: infection: itis in facta triumph 
over that mortal scourge, disarming it of its malignity, and reduc- 
ing it to: comparative «mildness and safety. If reliance can be 
placed on tradition, the art of inoculation may be traced back to 
remote antiquity ;* but it was not until the first part of the 18th 
century that it attracted the notice of the most intelligent and en- 
lightened class of mankind, and it was first regularly adopted in Eng- 
land in the year 1721... The celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, having resided sometime in Constantinople, became ac- 
quainted with the method: of inoculation as practised by some 
Turkish women, and satisfied with its safety and salutary effects, 
subjected her son to the operation of engrafting as it was then 


* It is a remarkable fact, that in many countries,in Europe, and in Africa and 
Asia, particularly in Hindoostan and China, inoculation for the smallpox was 
practised by the common people, for many years before its introduction by the phy- 
sicians of Great Britain ; and, in some of them, as far back as tradition can be 
traced. It is also a still more remarkable fact, that in Wales, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, among the ignorant peasantry of Germany, in the interior of Africa, and 
in several parts of the Asiatic continent, distant as they are from each other, dif- 
fering widely as they do, in manners, customs, law and religion, the art of com- 
municating this disease by inoculation was designated by the singular phrase of 
buying the smallpox ; because it was superstitiously imagined that inoculation 
would not produce the proper effect unless the person from whom the variolous mat- 
ter was taken received a piece of money, or some article in exchange for it. See 
Woodville’s history of Inoculation, and Miller’s 18th Century. 
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termed. On her return to England, she directed that her daughter 
should undergo the operation, which’ was performed: by her sur- 
geon, Mr. Maitland, in April, 1721, and this was the first instance 
of inoculation in the English dominions, About the same time, 
Dr. Cotton Mather, a learned divine in Boston, having observed 
in the Philosophical Transactions printed in London, an account 
of inoculation by Timoni & Pylarini in Turkey, communicated 
the information to several physicians in Boston, who: treated the 
subject with contempt. He then recommended to his friend Dr. 
Zabdiel Boylston (b) to adopt) the practice. Accordingly with 
the little information which he>could obtain from that publication, 
and in the face of the: most violent. opposition, on the 27th day 
of June, 1721, Dr. Boylston inoculated first his: only son about 
thirteen years of age, and two negro servants, in which he was 
completely successful. This had the happy tendency, not only to 
confirm in his own mind the safety and utility of inoculation, ‘but 
in some degree to quiet the fears of others. In the year 1721, 
and first part of 1722, Dr. Boylston inoculated 247 persons, and 
39 were inoculated by other persons in Boston and its vicinity. 
Of this number six only died, and several of these were supposed 
to have taken the infection before inoculation. In’ the same 
period, 5759 took the disease the natural way, of whom 844 died, 
and many of those who-recovered were left with broken constitu- 
tions and disfigured countenances. ‘The degree of odium and per- 
secution which Dr. Boylston brought upon’ himself by this very 
laudable innovation, is almost incredible. His house was'attacked 
with so much violence that he and his family could not feel them- 
selves safe in it. He was assaulted in the streets, loaded’ with 
every species of abuse, and execrated as a murderer, Indeed 
many sober pious people were deliberately of opinion, when he 
commenced the practice of inoculation, that if any of his patients 
should die, he ought to be capitally punished. A bill was brought 
into the legislature for prohibiting the practice under severe 
penalties, and it actually passed the house of represeritatives ; but 
some doubts existing in the council, its progress was arrested, and 
it never became a law. (Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, 
vol. 2d.) But Dr. Boylston was repeatedly summoned before the 
selectmen of Boston, and received their reprehension. He not 
only suffered the greatest indignity from an enraged populace, but 
the resentment and censure of his professional brethren, who 
formed a powerful combination against him ; although he repeat- 
edly invited them to visit his patients and examine for their satis- 
faction, The novelty of the subject and the strong prejudices 
then subsisting, caused much public agitation, and involved both 
clergymen and physicians in a spirited and intemperate controver- 
sy. ‘he clergymen in general, however, acted an honorable part, 
and many of them became zealous advocates of the new practice, 
while most of the medical faculty were its active and violent op- 
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posers. ‘The newspapers teemed with pieces on both sides of the 
interesting controversy, and from the opponents of inoculation is- 
sued some of a virulent and scurrilous character. The New Eng- 
land Courant printed by the Franklins, (the young philosopher 
himself being being one of the editors) was under the influence 
of the physicians, who abused the clergy for their interference 
in the matter in controversy. Some of the clergy received per- 
sonal injury, others were insulted in the street, and were hardly 
safe in their houses, nor were their services acceptable on Sun- 
day, until the success of the practice induced the people to think 
that it-was the hand of Providence in their favor. Dr. William 
Douglass, (b) a Scotch physician of considerable reputation in 
Boston, took the first rank *in the opposition, and his coadjutors 
were Lawrence: Dalhonde, a French practitioner of popular ta- 
lents, and Joseph Marion. Dr. Douglass was a man of learning 
and abilities, but conceited and arrogant, and behaved with great 
disingenuousness on this occasion. He published Essays on In- 
oculated Smallpox in 1722, and im 1730. During the malevo- 
lent persecution of Dr. Boylston, Dr. Dalhonde was prevailed 
upon to frame a singular deposition before two magistrates in Bos- 
ton, and the selectmen of that town had the effrontery ‘to publish 
it-in support of their opposition. Notwithstanding the palpable 
falsehood of the deposition, it was not only industriously circulat- 
ed. in New England, but even in London, where it was reprinted 
to expose its absurdity. «(See note A. at the end of this sketch.) 
Dr. Boylston, however, being a man of great benevolence 
and courage, in despite of obloquy and opposition, persever- 
ed in his professional duty, and ultimately enjoyed the happy 
results of his very useful labors: The practice of inoculation 
gradually gained ground and became general in New England, and 
ina few years it was extended to New York, Philadelphia and 
Charleston. By the invitation of Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Boylston 
visited London, where he was highly respected, and honored by 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and introduced into 
the presence of the royal family. While in that city in 1726, he 
published by desire of the Royal Society, an historical account 
of the smallpox inoculation as practised by him in Boston, which 
he dedicated to Princess Caroline, and after his return it was re- 
printed in Boston, a copy of which has been deposited in the 
medical library at Harvard college, by Ward Nicholas Boylston, 
Esq. See the biography of Dr. Boylston in this volume. 

In the year 1752, the country was again scourged by a visita- 
tion of smallpox, and by order of the magistrates an account was 
taken of all who were affected with the disease, either in the natural 
way or by inoculation, in the town of Boston, and rendered on 
oath ; by which it appears that the number of inbabitants amount- 
ed to 15,734. .The whole number of smallpox patients the na- 
tural way was 5544, of which 514 died. The number of inocu- 
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lated was 2113 of which 30 died. Hitherto. mercury had not 
been employed as a preparatory for inoculation in Boston; but 
according to Dr, Gale, in the year 1764 three thousand persons 
recovered from inoculation in the new method by the use of mer- 
cury, and eight only died, and these were chiefly children under 
five years of age. Practitioners in general had not at. this time 
abandoned the very injurious method of treatment in smallpox. 
Contrary to the cooling system of the great Sydenham, the sick 
were warmly covered in bed, heating and stimulating medicines 
were freely administered with the view of keeping out the erup- 
tion and promoting a profuse perspiration ; and some there were 
who would not permit the linen of the sick to be changed during 
the whole course of the disease, however copiously the bodily 
filth might have been accumulated. But about the year 1766, Dr. 
Sutton, an English physician, and Baron Dimsdale, an experienced 
and able practitioner, promulgated their improved mode of treat- 
ment by exposing patients to the cool air, allowing them to drink 
cold water, and administering mercurial purgatives and refrigerant 
medicines. Ancient prejudices soon vanished, and the new plan 
gradually became general, and was adopted in America as the 
most rational and successful method of treatment. The first pub- 
lic hospitals for smallpox inoculation of which we have any re- 
cord in New England, were opened in the vicinity of Boston in 
1764, one at Point Shirly, by Dr. William Barnet, from New 
Jersey, and another at Castle William, in Boston harbor, by Dr. 
Samuel Gelston, of Nantucket. Mercury was at this period in 
the highest repute for its supposed specific powers as an antidote 
to the variolous poison, and it constituted a part of the prepara- 
tory course of every experienced inoculator. When the British 
army evacuated the town of Boston, in March 1776, the small- 
pox was found lurking in various parts of the town, and to pre- 
vent its general spreading all the inhabitants and the American 
troops stationed there were subjected to inoculation, and with a 
successful result. Hospitals for the’ purpose: of inoculation were 
again established in various parts of Massachusetts, particularly 
at Cambridge and Brookline, by Drs. Isaac Rand, William As- 
pinwall, and Lemuel Hayward, by whom more than two thousand 
persons were inoculated in one year, and by whose successful 
mode of treatinent the practice of inoculation was greatly encour- 
aged, and its benefits extensively diffused. The high confidence 
hitherto reposed in the efficacy of a mercurial course, was now 
considerably diminished, and practitioners were daily strengthen- 
ed in the opinion, that success depended. principally on the cool- 
ing regimeny air and antiphlogistic diet with which it was: ac- 
companied, 

The smallpox again visited thetown of Boston as an epidemic in 
1792. ‘The whole town was inoculated in’ three days to appease 
the infatuation among the inhabitants with respect to the danger of 
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infection of the deadly pestilence. The hurry and confusion in 
which inoculation was resorted to on this occasion, precluded the 
possibility of affording in every instance the requisite attention, 
and of adopting the most, judicious and eligible mode of proce- 
dure, ‘The number inoculated was 9152 persons indiscriminately, 
and 165 deaths were the consequence. These, however, were 
chiefly the people of poor families, many of whom were destitute 
of the comforts of life. Little reliance was now placed on the 
specific action of mercury in this disease. In many instances it 
was entirely dispensed with, and shortly after altogether abandoned. 

In the years.1735 and 1736, the disease called angina ulcuscu- 
losa, (angina maligna) prevailed extensively throughout the country 
in its most,malignant form, and it was estimated that in Massachu- 
setts alone about one thousand persons became its victims. On this 
occasion calomel was for the first time administered as a remedy, 
and attended with the happiest success, arresting in a surprising 
manner the fatal tendency of the disease. Dr. William Douglass 
published a valuable practical essay detailing the characteristics 
and the method of treatment of this alarming complaint. 

Among the earliest publications on medical subjects in America, 
was an essay on fevers, published in Boston in 1732, by Dr. John 
Walton. Dr. John Cutler was long an eminent physician and suar- 
geon in Boston. He was the preceptor of several of the early physi- 
cians, among whom was Dr. Zabdiel Boylston. The gentlemen now 
to be noticed were those who chiefly commanded the practice in 
Boston during the middle and latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The most of whom were employed to inoculate the poor of the 
town when the smallpox was prevalent among them in the year 
1764. Dr. Sylvester Gardiner sustained a high reputation’ as an 
operative surgeon and was for a long period the most noted druggist 
in New England. He died at Newport, in 1786, aged 80. years. 
Dr. Benjamin Church (6) was very popular among the whigs, and 
was gaining practice before his unfortunate transaction in 1775. 
Dr. James Lloyd, (6) was considered as highly accomplished in all 
the branches of the profession, but particularly distinguished for 
his skill in surgery and midwifery, being the first and most eminent 
practitioner in this latter branch in Boston, and probably in New 
England. He kept a genteel equipage, and entertained company 
with great liberality, and he commanded a more respectable cir- 
cle of professional business than any other physician of his day. 
Dr. Joseph Warren, (6) memorable for patriotism and public virtue, 
was in a full circle of medical practice, and educated a number of 
young gentlemen for the profession before the event of the battle 
in which he so gallantly sacrificed his life. Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, 
senr. (6) was in much repute in his profession. Dr. Thomas Bul- 
finch, junr. (6) enjoyed a large share of very genteel practice, and 
lived in a handsome style, keeping a chariot, and was greatly valued 
and respected by all who required his attendance. Dr. Miles 
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Whitworth was considered as possessing good medical abilities, 
and, residing in Boston during the siege, he was the attending 
physician and surgeon of the American prisoners who were wound- 
ed in the battle on Bunker’s Hill in 1775. They were thrown 
into the common jail in Boston, and provided with little more than 
the ordinary jail provisions, in consequence of which they suffer- 
ed greatly, and many died, in particular Lieutenant Colonel Gardi- 
ner, or Parker, a very respectable man 5 but their sufferings were 
greatly alleviated by the humane attentions of Dr. Whitworth. Dr. 
Nathaniel Perkins practised in Boston before the revolutionary 
war, and was very respectable and popular. Drs. William Lee 
Perkins, John Perkins, Philip Godfrey, Benjamin Curtis, Kast, 
(6) Roberts, Barret, Pecker, and Pyncheon, were contempora- 
ries and enjoyed a good share of professional reputation and prac- 
tice, in Boston. | Dr. Joseph Gardener was in high reputation both 
as a physician and surgeon, and was.a dexterous operator. He 
pretended that he regarded learning as superfluous in a physician, 
that the bedside was the only school for a practitioner ; but he 
did, nevertheless, devote some time to study, and was more learn- 
ed than he chose to appear to be.. He was remarkable for wit and 
satire, and retained his popularity during life. Dr. Joseph Whip- 
ple was taken under the patronage of Dr. Gardener, was for some 
time secretary of the Massachusetts Medical Society, was rising 
from small beginnings into notice and business, but died in 1804, 
aged 48 years. Dr. Nathaniel Appleton, was a most amiable man, 
but too diffident to display his real worth and abilities, which were 
far above mediocrity. Dr. Charles Jarvis (b) was held in much 
respect, and greatly beloved asa physician, and distinguished in 
the ranks of democracy as an active politician, after the establish- 
meut of the federal constitution. 

Dr. John Sprague was a pupil of Dr. Dalhonde, of Boston, whose 
daughter he married, He early entered into extensive practice in 
Boston, and accumulated large property. He is said to have been 
a man of a good deal of natural acumen, of considerable reading, 
and of nice observation, and a very successful practitioner; he 
had a singular bluntness in his manners, but was amiable in his 
temper, a lover of money, but indulgent to his debtors. Having 
married a second wife, who was a lady of fortune, he retired and 
spent his last days in Dedham. Dr. John Homans was a Surgeon 
in the army during the revolutionary war, after which he settled 
in Boston, and was elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. He received from nature a great share of good sense, 
which was well cultivated, and as a physician he was much em- 
ployed and highly approved, being considered inferior to no one 
of his age. He discharged the duties of his profession with ten- 
derness and humanity, and to the poor with disinterested benevo- 
lence. In 1800.he undertook a voyage for the recoyery of. his 

4. . 
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health, but died on the second day after the departure of the ves- 
sel, June 3d, in the 47th year of his age. 

_ The means of medical education in New-England were more 
limited and deficient than in the middle and southern provinces ; 
no medical school nor public lectures were known. But when the 
alarm of war pervaded our country, and an army was formed, a 
new and vigorous impulse was given to the investigation of sub- 
jects pertaining to medicine and surgery. Military hospitals were 
established under the auspices of the most eminent professional 
characters, affording a fund of practical knowledge; and no cir- 
cumstance in our history could have been more efficient in accele- 
rating improvements in the most important of all the sciences. It 
was not, however, till since the close of the war for independence, 
that any thing more than a tardy and silent progress could have 
been expected, as our existing embarrassments and necessities re- 
quired all our efforts and resources. It was, at the early part of 
the war, found extremely difficult to select medical men who were 
fully competent to the arduous duties pertaining to the higher 
stations in the hospital department ; and numerous embarrassments 
and sufferings were experienced, till at length the most important 
offices were occupied by men no less distinguished for public vir- 
tue and genuine patriotism, than for medical dignity and emi- 
nence.* Their united wisdom and skill were happily directed to 
the. melioration of the condition of our military medical establish- 
ments, and ultimately to the promotion of professional knowledge, 
and the faithful discharge of duty among the surgeons of the army. 
Since the termination of our glorious struggle in the cause of liber- 
ty, the dark clouds which, in our infant state, enveloped the science 
of medicine, have been gradually dissipated, our imprisoned men- 
tal powers and faculties liberated and improved, and our medical 
character, like our national Independence, has been honorably and 
advantageously established. In the year 1781, and in several pre- 
ceding years, great difficulties were experienced among profession- 
al men, by the fluctuating state of the old continental paper mo- 
ney. In order to obviate as far as was practicable the inconve- 


* The first Director General of our military hospitals was Dr. Benjamin Church, 
of Boston ; but being, soon after his appointment, charged with a treasonable corres- 
pondence with the British, he was tried and dismissed, and Dr. John Morgan, of 
Philadelphia, succeeded to his office. This gentleman was, however, superseded by 
Dr. William Shippen, and Dr. Benjamin Rush was appointed Physician General to 
the army, but a short time after he was induced to resign his commission. The 
following gentlemen are personally recollected as holding the stations of Physician 
or Surgeon General or Deputy Director General of the different departments of the 
army, viz.:—Malachi Treat, John Cochran and Samuel Stringer, of New-York 5 
Jonathan Potts, of Pennsylvania; Robert Johnston and J. Brown, of Maryland or 
Carolina ; James Craik, of Virginia ; and Isaac Foster, of Massachusetts. Andrew 
Craigie, Apothecary General. Those who served as Hospital or Regimental Sur- 
geons, belonging to Massachusetts, during the war, were—Isaac Foster, Sathuel 
Adams, John Warren, William Eustis, David Townsend, John Homans, John 
Hart, Joseph Fisk, John Thomas, Abijah Richardson, Daniel Shute, James Thacher. 
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nience and loss sustained from this cause, the physicians of Boston 
instituted a club, the meetings of which were held at the Green 
Dragon tavern. Physicians’ fees had been much below par, and 
when paid in depreciated paper money, little or nothing could be 
realized from them. The fee for a visit was one shilling and six- 
pence, afterwards increased to two shillings. Midwifery and capi- 
tal operations were at a guinea, with charges for after visits. The 
first fees established by the medical club, were fifty cents for a 
visit ; if in consultation, one dollar: rising and visit in the night, 
after 11 o’clock and before sunrise, double fee : obstetrical case, 
eight dollars: capital operation in surgery, five pounds: reducing 
a dislocation, or setting a fractured bone, one guinea: bleeding, 
opening abscess, extracting tooth, fifty cents, and the usual fee for 
visit was added. All accounts were to be calculated in hard mo- 
ney, and, if paid in paper, according to such agreement as could be 
made with the parties. The profession was much benefited by 
these regulations, having a happy tendency to bring physicians ac- 
quainted with each other, and to promote harmony and good fel- 
lowship ; all party politics were prohibited at their meetings, and 
the medical fees were made more adequate to the services. per- 
formed. 

In 1784 scarlatina maligna appeared, and spread through the 
New-England states, but it was more benign in its effects than for- 
merly. But a more distressing calamity visited the town of Boston 
in 1798: the yellow fever made its appearance, and exhibited 
every mark of great malignity. Although it was limited to a small 
section of the town, the deaths were about one hundred and forty- 
five, during the few months of its continuance. There were no 
evidences of its having been imported, nor any instance to justify 
the supposition of its being contagious. Boston was again visited 
by this fatal malady in 1802, with all the circumstances of its for- 
mer malignant and destructive nature, and about fifty persons were 
its victims.* 

It should be noticed in this sketch, that, from about the first 
part of the 18th century, it has been the practice of many physi- 
cians of eminence in New-England, to administer mercury. as an 
efficacious remedy in febrile diseases of every description. It was 
employed, not so much for its evacuating power, as with the inten- 
tion of introducing it gradually into the system as an alterative. 
The fullest confidence was reposed in a moderate course of mer- 
cury in pleurisies and peripneumonies, esteeming it as the most 
efficacious attenuant and expectorant which the materia medica 
afforded. But the strongest prejudices against the use_of mercury. 
subsisted among all classes of people, and physicians were obliged 
to observe the utmost caution in its administration, as their popu- 


* A more particular account of the yellow fever will be found under the head of 
Pennsylvania. 
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larity depended upon concealment. It was customary to give it 
the significant term of ponderous medicine, imagining that mercury 
acts upon the system by its ponderosity, destroying the too great 
siziness of the blood, and rendering pervious such vessels as might 
be obstructed by the Error loci of Boerhaave. In various chro- 
nic diseases, a deobstruent course, in the form of Plummer’s pills, 
was a favorite remedy. 

Among the epidemics which have visited our country, the In- 
fluenza, or Tussis Epidemica of Sydenham, deserves some notice 
in this place. It has prevailed in America at nine or ten different 
periods since the year 1733 ; but in the autumns of 1789 and 1807, 
it was more universally extensive and severe in its effects than at 
any preceding era of its visitation. It first appeared at New-York 
and Philadelphia, from whence it was, in a short time, diffused 
through every part of the continent. It was estimated at the time 
that three fourths of the inhabitants were, in a few days, affected 
with this singular epidemic, in a greater or less degree. The 
amazing rapidity with which it spread through the country, resem- 
bled more a storm agitating the atmosphere, than the natural pro- 
gress Of a disease from any contagious source. Almost a whole 
city, town, or neighborhood, became affected with its influence in 
a few days, and as it did not incapacitate people in general from 
pursuing their ordinary occupations, it was common to observe in 
every street and place of resort, a constant coughing, hawking, and 
wheezing, and in public assemblies little else was to be heard or 
attended to. Although all classes of people experienced the ope- 
ration of the influenza, it is remarkable that a small number, 
comparatively speaking, were so ill as to require medical attend- 
ance, and instances of its fatal termination were of rare occurrence, 

Tn the year 1799 the glorious discovery of the vaccine disease, 
which renders the human system unsusceptible of the smallpox, 
was announced in our newspapers and in the Medical Repository 
of New-York. The honor of this important discovery belongs to 
the late Dr. Edward Jenner, a celebrated English physician. Dr. 
George Pearson, of St. George’s Hospital, had some agency in as- 
certaining the fact familiarly known for years before, that the dai- 
ry maids were proof against the smallpox, and suggested the use 
that might probably be made of that fact.* Dr. Jenner, with great 
perseverance, matured and fully established the prophylactic effi- 
cacy of the vaccine disease, and for his invaluable enterprise the 
British Parliament granted him an honorable and liberal reward, 
The first information relative to this novel and singular discovery, 


* Dr. Pearson transmitted in a letter to Dr. Hosack, of New-York, a thread im- 
pregnated with the matter of the vaccine virus; and in a letter to Dr. H., towards 
the close of 1798, and which accompanied a copy of his “ Inquiry concerning the 
History of the Cowpox,” published in London, November, 1797, he says, “ I now 
send you my proof sheets of a new work on a subject which will much surprise you, 
and which promises to supersede that most loathsome disease, the smallpox.” 
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although from unquestionable authority, did not receive in our 
country universal credence. By some it was treated as chimerical, 
while others resolved to suspend their opinion for the issue of fu- 
ture experiments. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, however, then Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University at Cambridge, did not hesitate 
to proclaim his full confidence in the statements and facts, which 
he had received directly from Dr. Jenner. In July, 1800, he 
procured matter from thence, and tested the experiment in the 
persons of four of his own children, the eldest about seven years 
of age, who thus became the first subjects of vaccination in the 
United States ; and being afterwards exposed to smallpox infection 
in the hospital of Dr. Aspinwall, they proved to be unsusceptible 
of its influence. This very laudable example was soon followed 
by many others, some of whom were tested by variolous infection, 
with the happiest result. These first successful examples produced 
in a great degree the desired effect of establishing the public confi- 
dence in the prophylactic efficacy of the vaccine disease. In the 
same year and at subsequent periods, Dr. Waterhouse presented 
to the public, historical and practical treatises on the cowpox, and 
communicated, through the medium of newspapers, useful and. dis- 
criminating directions and precautions relative to the genuine dis- 
ease. In the following September, Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, 
returned from London, and having acquired experimental know- 
ledge, by attending the practice of vaccination with Dr. Woodville, 
generously contributed to its propagation in Boston and the. vici- 
nity. In the same year, Dr. Miller, of New-York, received vac- 
cine matter from Dr. Pearson, of London, which failed, however, 
to produce the genuine disease, nor was another supply, sent on 
from Boston, attended with better success. In fact, spurious mat- 
ter, in some instances, and want of skill and experience in the 
operator in others, occasioned numerous failures during the first 
attempts, which had the effect of damping publie confidence, and 
restricting the exertions of the friends of vaccination. The Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, early in 1801, addressed an application 
to the Vaccine Institution in England, requesting a supply of mat- 
ter. Publications on this new subject were now continually multi- 
plying, and the most gratifying evidences im favor of vaccination 
issued from various quarters. In the year 1802 the Boston Board 
of Health directed nineteen persons to be vaccinated under their 
inspection, all of whom were afterwards tested by the smallpox 
infection in the most satisfactory manner and with the happiest 
result, Inthe following year the junior physicians of Boston 
formed an association for the express purpose of bestowing gratui- 
tously the benefits of vaccination upon the indigent, and of disse- 
minating the matter among medical practitioners. 

In 1808, a committee was appointed by the Counsellors of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, for the purpose of collecting all 
the evidence which had transpired respecting the efficacy of the 
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cowpox, as preventive of smallpox, and to report the most eligible 
method of conducting the practice.. A copious and interesting re- 
port was made and published in the communications of the society, 
accompanied with. evidence sufficiently strong to remove every 
vestige of prejudice, .and uncertainty relative to the prophylactic 
powers of vaccination. . In the year 1809, the towns of Milton and 
New-Bedford. made arrangements for the vaccination of a conside- 
rable proportion of their inhabitants, which was attended with a 
successful result. .'The next attempt to disseminate the advantages 
of vaccination will be found in the transactions of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, who, in 1810, authorized the several towns to 
appoint committees, and raise monies annually for this important 
purpose... At length the glorious triumph of vaccination over that 
most dreaded scourge of the human race, the smallpox, became es- 
tablished by incontestable proofs, and has received the sanction 
and. applause of the community, and of the wise and learned in the 
remotest regions of the earth. We can now congratulate the citi- 
zens of the, United States, who, in common with the whole civil- 
ized world, are in possession of this heavenly blessing,—a blessing 
which eradicates. from the catalogue of human miseries the most 
loathsome. and fatal disease, and which happily closes one of the 
most crowded avenues to the tomb. 

The horrors occasioned by the ravages of the yellow fever in 
our. cities had scarcely ceased, when another epidemic equally for- 
midable and, malignant in its nature, and fatal in its consequences, 
commenced its distressing career, and spread terror and desola- 
tion through. the interior of the country. This malady, which has 
obtained the name of spotted fever, was first noticed by Drs. Dan- 
ielson.and Mann, at Medfield, Mass., in March, 1806. Its ravages. 
were afterwards experienced in Connecticut, and in 1810 it pre- 
vailed.in the county of Worcester with unexampled mortality, 
bafiling the powers of medicine, and setting at defiance the best 
skill of physicians. _On this alarming occasion, the Counsellors of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society appointed a committee, with 
instructions to make all possible inquiry and investigation relative 
to the disease in question. Their report as to its causes, history 
and. mode of treatment, was elaborate, honorable to themselves, 
and of great practical utility. The fact has been well ascertained 
that the disease is not contagious, as was by some at first appre- 
hended. It is remarkable of this epidemic, that it is most rife in 
the cold.seasons of winter and spring, and that it is more prevalent 
and genuine, in its character, in the interior, than in the vicinity 
of the sea-board... But, wherever it waves its standard, the arrows 
of death cross its paths, and all classes and sexes become its indis- 
criminate victims. In some situations and seasons, the proportion 
of deaths, in severe cases, is supposed to have been more than one 
half of the number seized. One instance occurred, at a considerable 
distance from any place where the disease was known to exist, of 
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the death of seven,adult persons out of eight, belonging to four ot 
five contiguous families, before the. fifth day, and the eighth sur- 
vived but a few days longer. In other more favorable instances, 
and under a more improved and judicious mode of treatment, the 
number of deaths, it is said, has not exceeded one in sixty or 
eighty, In many instances of this formidable disease, Dr. Fow- 
ler’s arsenical solution proved to be a remedy superior to any oth- 
er that was employed, 

In the autumn of 1812, a formidable epidemic made its appear- 
ance ainong the soldiers of the United States’ Army at Greenbush, 
and other military stations, where its desolating effects were mark- 
ed with great severity. During the winter and spring of 1813, it 
was prevalent and extremely fatal among the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, in the upper parts of the state of New-York, in several 
towns in the interior of Massachusetts and the state of Maine, as- 
suming a multitude of treacherous shapes, and triumphing over its 
victims with inexorable sway. ‘This pestilence has been termed 
bilious peripneumony, or typhoid peripneumony, according to its 
various symptoms and forms ; and Dr. Thomas Miner has denomi- 
nated it typhus syncopalis. In some of its appearances and forms 
it may be identified with the petechial fever above mentioned, and, 
if it be a distinct disease, there is an obvious and close analogy in 
their nature and character. It has been remarked that the pete- 
chial fever produces a peculiar derangement of the functions of 
the brain, while this latter epidemic directs its morbid powers to 
the pleura, lungs, heart and its membranes. 

The University at Cambridge, Mass., has contributed to the in- 
terest and advancement of medical science, by an institution found- 
ed on the generous benefactions of several enlightened and liberal in- 
dividuals, Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, of Hingham, who died in 1770, be- 
queathed one thousand pounds, and his widow, at her deveaséyie 
like sum, to be applied to the support of a professor of anatomy 
and surgery. His brother, Dr. Abner Hersey, of Barnstable, who 
died in 1786, and Dr, John Cuming, of Concord, were also donors 
to the amount of five hundred pounds each for the same laudable 
purpose; and William Erving, Esq. of Boston, left one thousand 
pounds towards the support of an additional professor. In conform- 
ity with the views of the patrons and donors, professors of talents 
and character were in 1782 appointed, by whom lectures on the 
several branches were regularly delivered, and students received 
the honors of the institution. In 1780, Dr. John Warren, while 
surgeon of a military hospital in Boston, commenced a course of 
anatomical lectures, and in the following year they were attended 
by the students of the university. Dr, Warren furnished a plan 
for a medical school which was adopted by the corporation of 
Harvard college, and he was appointed first professor of anatomy 
and surgery, Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse professor of the theory 
and practice of physic, and Dr. Aaron Dexter, professor of chem- 
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istry. This was the first essay made in New-England, for the 
establishment of an institution for medical education. George 
Holmes Hall, and John Fleet, were the first who were admitted 
in course to the degree of Doctor in Medicine at the university, in 
the year 1788. From a spirit of envy and jealousy towards the 
professors, great opposition was made to the degree being confer- 
red upon the two candidates, and it was by the address and perse- 
verance of Dr. Warren, that the object was finally accomplished. © 
In consequence of many inconveniences, both to professors and 
students, and of the superior advantages which might result from: 
lectures delivered in a more populous situation, the Corporation 
and board of Overseers of Harvard University deemed it expe- 
dient to establish a medical school in the town of Boston. The 
several courses of lectures were accordingly transferred, and com- 
menced in that metropolis, in December, 1810. The immediate 
accession to the number of students, presents the most abundant 
and conclusive evidence, that the high expectations entertained of 
the superior advantages, which would be realized by the removal 
from Cambridge, were not imaginary. ‘The annual increase of 
numbers at the Boston school, and the favorable attestations that 
their labors are justly appreciated, must afford the learned teach- 
ers the highest gratification. It must be conceded that the privi- 
leges and the means of acquiring medical knowledge, in our me- 
tropolis, are such as to justify the respect and full confidence of 
the public. The legislature of Massachusetts have granted the 
sum of $20,000 to Harvard University, for the liberal purpose of 
improvement in the department of medicine. The professors are 
furnished with a very valuable and extensive chemical apparatus, 
which, by recent improvements and additions, is supposed to be 
most complete of any to be found in the United. States. The 
university is also indebted to the liberality of Elias H. Derby, | 
Esq. of Salem, for a fine collection of curious imitations in wax of 
various parts of the human body from Italy. In addition to the 
foregoing donations, very important contributions have been re- 
ceived from Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq. In the year 1798, 
this noble spirited gentleman secured to the college an annuity of 
one hundred and thirty-three dollars, one hundred dollars of the 
sum to be offered annually in prizes for three best dissertations on 
medical subjects. The subjects to be given out, and the prizes 
adjudged by a committee of medical gentlemen appointed by the 
corporation, The remainder of this annuity was to be carried 
annually to a fund for establishing an anatomical museum, and 
when the prizes are not assigned, that part of the annuity was to 
be added to the fund for the museum as above. For several years 
three prizes were offered, of late only two of fifty dollars each, or 
a medal of that value are proposed. In 1817, Mr. Boylston secur- 
ed to the university an annuity of sixty dollars to be applied in 
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five premiums, two of fifteen, and three of ten dollars each, or 
medals of that value to those who should excel in elocution at a 
public trial in speaking the day after commencement 5 the cor- 
poration to join with them five gentlemen as judges of the perform- 
ances. The college is also- indebted to Mr. Boylston; for his 
good offices in behalf of the university, with his friend John Nich- 
olls, L.L. D. of London, who presented a valuable part of the 
injected anatomical preparations of his father, Dr. Frank Nicholls, 
and a manuscript owned by Dr. Mead, an admirable specimen of 
chirography. Mr. Boylston is the founder at the university of 
the Boylston medical library, consisting at present of 900 volumes 
of select works in medicine and surgery. Premiums have been 
annually awarded, agreeably to the design’ of ‘the founder, for in- 
genious and approved dissertations, which sufficiently evince that 
this generous establishment is well calculated to inspire the desired 
laudable emulation among professional men of the rising génera- 
tion, and to proniote the interest of medical science in general.* 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor in’ Medicine must attend two 
courses of the lectures of each of the’ medical professors. in’ this 
university, and also their clinical practice in medicine and surgery 
during their lectures. They must study two years under the 
direction of a regular practitioner of medicine, and allow a third 
to elapse before they can be examined. Provided, however, that, 
in extraordinary cases, the medical professors, with the consent of 
the president, may dispense with one course of lectures on such 
conditions as may be thought reasonable. Those who have not 
received a university education, must satisfy the president and 
medical professors, of their knowledge in the Latin language and 
in experimental philosophy. The examination of candidates 
commences on the second Wednesday after the termination of the 
winter course of lectures, and the subjects of their examination are 
anatomy, surgery and midwifery, the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, chemistry, materia medica and clinical medicine. Each of 
the~ candidates approved prepares an inaugural. dissertation on 
some medical subject, which dissertation, having been submitted 
to the faculty of medicine, at least fourteen days before, is read 
and defended at a public examination, in the philosophy chamber 
at Cambridge, on the Friday preceding the last Wednesday in 


* The annual proceeds of the Boylston fund amount to one hundred dollars, 
which are divided into two premiums, to be awarded as above mentioned. Mr. 
Boylston has recently established another prize fund in connexion with the Boyls- 
ton Medical Society, particularly for the medical class attending lectures in the 
university, and designed especially to improve young men in the style of writing 
on medical subjects. This institution has already produced very beneficial effects. 
We rejoice that the valuable life of the liberal minded donor has been protracted to 
witness the great utility of his munificence ; and it should be gratefully acknow- 
ledged that he has devoted his wealth and influence to the promotion of medical 
science to a greater extent than any other individual in America. 
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August, in presence of the governors and instructers of the univer- 
sity, and such members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
other individuals as may choose to attend. Each successful candi- 
date is admitted to receive the degree of Doctor in Medicine, at 
the ensuing commencement. In the year 1809, John C. Warren, 
M. D. was associated with his father as adjunct professor of anat- 
omy and surgery, and John Gorham, M. D. adjunct professor of 
chemistry ; and in 1812, James Jackson, M. D. superseded Dr. 
B. Waterhouse, as professor of the theory and practice of physic. 
November Ist. 1815, John C. Warren, M. D. was inaugurated at 
the University Hall, professor of anatomy and surgery, as succes- 
sor to the late lamented Professor Warren, who held that station 
for many years with great honor to himself and advantage to the 
institution, and who was no less distinguished for his talents and 
virtues than zeal and success in performing the arduous duties of 
his profession, On this occasion was announced the appointment 
of Jacob Bigelow, M. D. as lecturer on materia medica, and Wal- 
ter Channing, M. D. as lecturer on the theory and practice of 
midwifery in the university. The present professors are 


John C. Warren, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 

John W. Webster, M. D_ Professor of Chemistry. 

Walter Channing, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

James Jackson, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 


Berkshire Medical Institution, was founded in 1822, and located 
at Pittsfield, under the charter of Williams College. Professors, 


John P. pion M. D. Professor of Surgery and Physi- 
olo 

J ae Wells, M. D. Professor of General Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 

Henry H. Childs, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic. 

John Delamatter, M. D. Professor of Pharmacy, Materia Med- 
ica and Obstetrics. 

Chester Dewey, A. M. Professor of Chemistry, Botany, Miner- 
alogy, and Natural Philosophy. 

ii ee cosh Williams, M. D. Professor of Medical Jurispru- 

ence. 


The legislature of Massachusetts having endowed the university 
with funds for the erection of a college of medicine, a commodious 
edifice has been erected in Boston,* and the lectures of Harvard 


* The Massachusetts Medical College, erected 1815, is situated in Mason- 
street near the Boston Common and Mall. ‘The building is of brick, 88 feet in 
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University commence in the lecture room annually, on the third 
Wednesday in October, and continue three months. During 
the lectures the students are supplied gratuitously with sets of 
osteological specimens for study, and can have the use of the dis- 
secting room, on defraying the attendant expenses. ‘They are 
admitted without any expense to the surgical operations and clinical 
practice of the Hospital. The faculty of medicine in. Harvard 
University have founded by their private donations a library for 
the use of the students in medicine. The Boston medical library, 
consisting of nearly 2000 volumes, is now united with it, and 
deposited in the Medical College. These highly valuable collec- 
tions of medical books, will afford a supply amply sufficient for all 
the purposes of students in each of the principal departments of 
medical science. A hall in the new building is appropriated and 
furnished with every necessary aid and convenience for the study 
of anatomy. Students have the aid of private demonstrations on 
any part they may prepare for the purpose, and every conve- 
nience is furnished to assist them in making preparations for their 
own use. The number of subjects for demonstration is as great 
as could be wished. ‘The Massachusetts general Hospital institu- 
tion was incorporated February 12th, 1811, and the Legislature 
endowed the corporation with the estate commonly called the Old 
Province House and land to be sold at the discretion of the said 
corporation and the proceeds to be applied as a foundation of a 
General Hospital. ‘There are two separate departments of ‘the 
Institution, the one called “* The General Hospital,” the other 
“The Asylum for the Insane.” These are to be kept locally 
separate from each other, and the whole establishment is commit- 
ted to the immediate direction of twelve trustees, to be chosen 
annually by the corporation, except four, who are to be chosen by 
a board of visitors appointed by the government. 

The Asylum for the Insane has been established in a very eli- 
gible situation in Charlestown, and was opened for the reception 
of boarders October 1st, 1818. 


length, and 43 in its greatest breadth. Its figure is oblong, with a pediment in 
front, and an octagonal centre rising above the roof, and also forming a three-sided 
projection in the rear of the building. This is surmounted by a dome, with a sky- 
light and balustrade, giving an appearance of elegance to the neatness and fit pro- 
portion of the building. The apartments on the first floor are, a spacious medical 
lecture room of a square form, with ascending semi-circular seats ; a large chemical 
lecture room in the centre, of an octagonal form, with ascending seats ; a chemical 
laboratory, fitted up with furnaces and accommodations for the costly apparatus 
used in the lectures ; and a room to be occupied by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, which is filled by a medical library, already consisting of 3 or 4000 vol- 
umes. In the second story is the anatomical theatre, the most extensive room, 
occupying the whole central part of the building, covered with the dome and sky- 
light ; with semi-circular seats, which are entered from above, and descend regu- 
larly toward the centre. In this theatre are placed a beautiful statue of the Venus of 
Medici, and a noble cast of the Apollo of Belvedere, designed to illustrate the ex- 
ternal forms of the human body. A large and a small room for practical anatomy, 
together with another for the museum, occupy the extremities of the same story. 
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The corner stone of the General Hospital was laid in Boston, 
on the 4th of July 1818, in masonic form, in presence of the Goy- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor. ‘This hospital was opened for 
the reception of patients in September 1821. The Massachusetts 
General Hospital is one of the most flourishing institutions in the 
United States, having received, within a few years, more than 
$300,000 in private donations, in addition to its previous liberal 
endowment from the state legislature. Some of the most splen- 
did instances of public generosity which the present age has wit- 
nessed, are to be found among the benefactions to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. While this institution gives accommoda- 
tion to the full extent of its means to the sick poor, it gives also 
admission to the students of the medical class attending the lec- 
tures of the physician and surgeon. Regular clinical lectures are 
now given during the winter by the professor of the theory and 
practice of physic, and students are admitted to the patients, to 
enable them to become practically conversant with the symptoms 
of diseases and the operation and influence of medicinal agents. 
It is obvious that the privilege of gratuitous admission to so exten- 
sive a course of medical and surgical practice, is an advantage not 
usually attainable in medical schools, and one of the highest im- 
portance which can be offered during the period of preparation 
for the medical profession, ‘The number of beds provided for 
patients is at present one hundred; and the number of surgical 
operations of magnitude, performed in this hospital during the 
first two years and nine months, amounts to one hundred and 
twenty. ‘The cleanliness, punctuality, and order observed at the 
hospital, the regular and daily attendance of the physician and 
surgeon, the care and attention in selecting suitable persons to 
serve as nurses and attendants on the sick, all combine to render 
this a most eligible and convenient asylum for those who may labor 
under chronic diseases, requiring the assistance of the most skilful 
physician and surgeon. 


Acting Surgeon, John C. Warren, M. D. 
Assistant Surgeon, George Hayward, M. D. 
Acting Physician, James Jackson, M. D. 
Assistant Physician, Walter Channing, M. D. 


For obtaining admission, application in writing, mentioning the 
place of residence of the patient, must be left at the hospital. 
The physician or surgeon visits such patient if residing in Boston ; 
and, if the patient is free from a contagious disorder, and is a fit 
subject for the Hospital, a certificate of admission is granted, If 
such patient does not reside in Boston, the application must be 
accompanied with a certificate from a respectable physician, stat- 
ing that the patient is free from contagious disorder, &c. The 
visiting committee fixes the rate of board, which in every case is 
as low as the funds will permit. The sum fixed, includes medi- 
cines, medical attendance, nursing, food, and every other expense. 
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In case of accidents or sudden disease, the patients are received 
without delay, and strangers are admitted on the same conditions 
as others. »A bond is required for the payment of the patient’s 
board. 

The Asylum for the Insane at Charlestown, is also an estab- 
lishment of the highest importance, it enjoys one of the most 
salubrious situations in that vicinity, and is provided with every 
accommodation and convenience for the comfort and support of 
its unfortunate inmates. John McLean, Esq. late of Boston, at 
his decease, left the sum of one hundred thousand dollars to be 
added to its funds. In consequence of which, the Asylum has 
taken the name of the munificent benefactor, and is hereafter to be 
called the McLean Asylum for the Insane. It is under the su- 
perintendence of Rufus Wyman, M. D. an able and experienced 
physician, whose character for humanity and faithfulness is unques- 
tionable, and whose mode of treatment has been attended with 
remarkable success, a large proportion of recent cases having 
been cured. Every application for admission must be in writing, 
and accompanied with, 1. A certificate that the candidate is insane, 
and free from contagious disease ; 2. A certificate of his or her 
property, and of any friends liable for his or her maintenance 3 3. 
A certificate of the ability of the persons proposed as principal 
and surety in the obligation for payment of board; 4. A history 
of the case from its commencement, and the medical treatment. 
No boarders can be visited except by near relatives, or by others 
at their request in writing. 

The establishment of a botanic garden at Cambridge, will 
doubtless prove, at a future period, an excellent auxiliary to the 
study of botany and pharmacy, and facilitate a knowledge of the 
indigenous plants of the country, and their introduction into our 
materia medica. Two townships of Eastern land have been grant- 
ed by our legislature, and a subscription of $30,000 was obtained, 
for the purchase of land, and other expenses of this valuable estab- 
lishment. The situation affords the best advantages for the estab- 
lishment, and the systematic arrangement adopted has been judi- 
cious and useful. It was for several years under the management 
of William D. Peck,* as professor of Natural History, and a board 


* William Dandridge Peck, Esq. formerly Professor of Natural History in Har- 
vard University, merits a grateful recollection for his indefatigable labors in the pur- 
suit of knowledge in the various branches pertaining to his professorship. For nearly 
twenty years his mind was most assiduously and intently devoted to the pursuits 
to which the bent of his genius and taste inclined him. Mr. Peck under numer- 
ous disadvantages so cultivated his mind as to become an able and profound bota- 
nist, and his knowledge of natural history was more extensive than that of any other 
individual in this part of the United States, perhaps in the nation. He was elected 
the first Professor of Natural History at Cambridge, in which he continued until 
his death, which took place in September 1822. He was a good classical scholar, 
he was fond of painting, and sculpture, and architecture, without professing to 
have skill in them. No man who ever saw the exquisite accuracy and fidelity with 
which he sketched the subjects of his peculiar pursuits, would doubt the refinement 
of his taste. In social life, his virtues were of that pure and simple cast which a 
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of trustees, of which the president of the Medical Society is ez 
officio a member. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society was incorporated by an 
act of the legislature in 1781, and in the following June, was 
organized, and Edward A. Holyoke, M. D., of Salem, elected the 
first president. By several subsequent acts the constitution and 
by-laws have been so altered and reformed, as more effectually to 
promote the views and designs of the founders of this excellent 
institution. In the act of incorporation, the legislature have dis- 
closed their views of the high importance of medical regulations 
and establishments, formed on liberal principles and fostered by 
the patronage of the government. They premise, that ‘ It is 
clearly of importance that a just discrimination should be made 
between such as are duly educated and properly qualified for the 
duties of their profession, and those who may ignorantly and 
wickedly administer medicine, whereby the health and lives of 
many valuable individuals may be endangered, or perhaps lost to 
the community.” The society is therefore ‘‘ authorized and re- 
quired to appoint censors or examiners of candidates, and to license 
such as may be found qualified for practice ; to devise and direct 
such systematic mode of medical instruction as might be deemed 
requisite for candidates previous to examination, and to increase 
and diffuse medical knowledge.” In order to subserve the views 
of the legislature, and to render the society extensively beneficial, 
it seemed desirable to unite and associate, as far as practicable, 
into one harmonious body of brothers, all the meritorious part of 
the medical practitioners in the Commonwealth. For this pur- 
pose, great exertions have been made by the counsellors and fel- 
lows, since their organization, to select those gentlemen whose 
education and respectability as physicians or surgeons justly enti- 
tle them to the honors and privileges of the society. ‘The object 
in view is now accomplished, and the society consists of three 
hundred fellows, exclusively of honorary members and licentiates 
entitled to become members. The stated meeting of the society 
is on the first Wednesday of June annually, when a discourse on 
a subject connected with medical science is delivered by one of 
the fellows. At the annual meeting, a proper number of the fel- 
lows in the several counties of the state are elected by ballot to 
officiate as counsellors, This branch is authorized to elect fellows 
and honorary members, to appoint the officers of the corporation, 
to establish district societies, and, in general, to watch over and 
promote the interest of the Institution. The stated meetings of the 
council are on the day following the annual meeting of the society, 
and the first Wednesdays in October and February. The cen- 
sors meet for the examination of candidates for practice, on the 


life devoted to such innocent and delightful pursuits, was calculated to produce. 
Since the decease of Professor Peck, the botanic garden has been committed to the 
direction of Mr. Nuttall. 
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Thursday next preceding the annual meeting of the society, on the 
days following the meetings of the council in October and Feb- 
ruary, and on special occasions, when the president by his written 
order may direct. The modes provided for admission into this 
society afford a facility which cannot fail of being satisfactory. 
Licentiates of the society and medical graduates at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who have been reputably engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine three years from the reception of the license or diploma, and 
have supported an honorable private character, may claim a right 
of admission. ‘The counsellors and fellows, having labored with 
unwearied assiduity to establish this institution on a respectable 
foundation, and having imbibed a tenacious concern for its dignity 
and interest, it was not to be expected that persons of deficient 
education or undeserving character, would be admitted to a parti- 
cipation of its honors and privileges ; accordingly the by-laws pro- 
vide that no person educated within the commonwealth shall be 
admitted to an examination by the censors of the society, or by 
those of any district society, unless he have the following qualifi- 
cations. 1. He shall have such an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin languages as is necessary for a medical or surgical edu- 
cation, and with the principles of geometry and experimental phi- 
losophy. 2. He shall have attended two full courses of Jectures, 
and studied three full years under the direction, and attended the 
practice of some one or more of the fellows or honorary members 
of the society ; during which time he shall have studied the most 
approved authors in Anatomy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Sur- 
gery, Midwifery and the Theory and Practice of Medicine ; or, 
at least, all those which the counsellors shall from time to time 
specify as constituting a proper course of medical or surgical edu- 
cation. No person educated out of this commonwealth, shall be 
admitted to an examination either by the censors of the society, 
or of those of any district society, unless he have the qualifications 
specified in the first of the articles above mentioned, and, instead 
of those required in the second, shall have studied three full years 
under the direction, and attended the practice of some reputable 
physician or physicians, surgeon or surgeons, as the case may be. 
To promote the laudable design of the legislature in incorporating 
this society, to prevent, as far as may be, all unqualified persons 
from practising medicine or surgery, and in order to discourage 
empiricism and quackery, it shall be deemed disreputable, and 
shall be unlawful for any fellow of this society, in the capacity of 
physician or surgeon, to advise or consult with any person, who, 
having been a fellow of the society, shall be expelled therefrom ; 
or with any person whatever, who shall hereafter commence the 
practice of medicine or surgery within this commoawealth, until 
he shall have been duly examined and approbated by the censors 
of the society, or by those of some district society, or shall have 
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received a degree of Bachelor or Doctor of Medicine at Harvard 
University ; or, (in case he shall have been educated in, or come 
from some other state or foreign country,) shall have produced to 
the censors of the society, or those of the district wherein he re- 
sides, such evidence or testimonials of his qualifications for the 
practice of medicine or surgery, as they deem and certify to be 
sufficient to entitle him to the privileges of a physician or surgeon 
regularly introduced. And every fellow of the society who shall 
abet or assist any person not so qualified, by affording him assist- 
ance in the capacity of physician or surgeon, shall, for such offence, 
be disqualified from giving his vote at any meeting of the society, 
or of the district society whereof he is a member, for one year: 
shall be liable to the censure and reprimand of the counsellors, 
and, in aggravated cases, to expulsion. “ If any fellow of the 
society shall publicly advertise for sale any medicine, the composi- 
tion of which he keeps a secret, or shall, in like manner, offer to 
cure any disease by any such secret medicine, he shall be lable to 
expulsion, or such other penalty as the society, at their annual 
meeting, may think proper to inflict.” | | 

It is the duty of the counsellors, once in three years, to publish 
a list of the most approved books which should be read by -medi- 
cal students. The act of the legislature, in the year 1813, author- 
izes the organization of district societies by the counsellors, on ap- 
plication of any two members of the society. In 1810, the legis- 
lature extended their liberal patronage and encouragement to this 
society, by a grant of a township of Eastern land’ for its support, 
and they have exempted the fellows from serving in the militia, as 
a remuneration, in some degree, for their expense and exertions in 
promoting an institution of public interest and concern.* By an 
act of the legislature, passed February 19th, 1819, it is provided, 
‘¢ That no person entering upon the practice of medicine or surge- 
ry after the first day of July, 1819, shall be entitled to the benefit 
of law, for the recovery of any debt or fee accruing from his pro- 
fessional services, unless he shall, previously to rendering those 
services, have been licensed by the censors of the society, or those 
of some district society, or shall have been graduated a Doctor of 
Medicine in Harvard University.” 


* The Presidents of the Massachusetts Medical Society, from the period of its 
first organization :—Edward A. Holyoke, M. D., 1782; William Kneeland, M. D., 
1784; Edward A. Holyoke, M. D., 1786; Cotton Tufts, M. D., 1787; Samuel 
Danforth, M. D., 1795; Isaac Rand, M. D., 1798; John Warren, M. D., 1804; 
Joshua Fisher, M. D., 1815; John Brooks, M. D., 1823. 


‘ Officers elected 1825 and 1826. 
President, James Jackson, M. D. ; 
Vice President, Abraham Haskell, M. D. 
Corresponding Secretary, John Dixwell, M, D. 
Recording Secretary, John Gorham, M. D. 
Treasurer, Jacob Bigelow, M. D. ; 
Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, George Hayward, M. D. 
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_ The most salutary and beneficial effects have already resulted to 
the community from the association thus patronised by the govern- 
ment. By far the greater portion of respectable practitioners of 
medicine and surgery established in business in the commonwealth, 
are associated and cemented into one learned body, whose efforts 
are continually directed to the extension and increase of medical 
knowledge. Their united and individual influence is exerted in 
favor of a regular system of medical education, and in discounte- 
nanciog those who undertake the important business of the profes- 
sion, without being qualified for the great and serious duties it im- 
poses. They are, moreover, in some respects alert and vigilant 
guardians of the public health and welfare, regarding with peculiar 
interest the occurrence of every epidemic, or other disease, which 
may assail the inhabitants of our country, The judicious mea- 
sures adopted by the counsellors relative to the cowpox in 1808, 
and the spotted fever in 1810, have already been mentioned, and 
reference may be had to the society’s communications for the de- 
tailed particulars of their valuable reports. At an early period of 
this institution (1790), the society published their first number of 
medical papers, containing a selection of important communica- 
tions, and a third volume has now been published and distributed 
among the fellows of the society. In the second volume will be 
found a brilliant dissertation on the mercurial practice in febrile 
diseases, by John Warren, M. D., then president of the society. 

We should not omit to mention that the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cut- 
ler,of Hamilton, Massachusetts, presented to the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, a valuable account of indigenous vegetables, the 
produce of New-England, botanically arranged. His collection is 
very numerous, and may be considered an honorable attestation of 
his indefatigable industry and zeal in the cause of botanical 
science, at a period when the subject was almost entirely neglect- 
ed. This production was communicated to the Academy in the 
year 1784, and was published in their first volume. Many of the 
medical plants which Dr. Cutler first brought into notice, have 
been since introduced as valuable articles in our materia medica. 
He was respected for his dignified character as a divine, distin- 
guished for piety, and learned in the sciences ; he was elected an 
honorary member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and his 
fellow citizens elected him to represent his district in Congress, 
which station he filled with dignity and usefulness. 

In the year 1808 the Massachusetts Medical Society appointed 
James Jackson, M. D. and John C, Warren, M. D. a committee to 
prepare a Pharmacopa@ia conformable to the modern chemical no- 
menelature, and designed to establish uniformity in the prescrip- 
tions of physicians, which was published by the society, and which 
was afterwards adopted by the Medical Society of New Hamp- 
shire for use in that state. This production was also adopted by 


the ig author as the basis of “ The American New Dispensa- 
) 
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tory,” which was approbated by a committee chosen by the so- 
ciety. This work has now gone through the fourth edition, and 
being an attempt to introduce many indigenous vegetables as _arti- 
cles of our materia medica, it is hoped may still be found useful 
among the practitioners of our country. 

The New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery has been 
established in Boston since the year 1812. It is now entitled, 
The New England Medical Review and Journal ; and is a work of 
superior merit and utility, which reflects great honor on the learn- 
ed and indefatigable editors, and on the medical character of the 
metropolis of Massachusetts. . The Medical Intelligencer is pub- 
lished in Boston, in the form of a weekly paper. . The able editor 
is entitled to great praise for the judicious manner in which this 
useful publication is conducted. 


A. See page 22. 
Dr, Dalhonde’s Deposition. 


“First. About twenty-five years ago, I was at Cremona, in Ita- 
ly, in the French army, where there were thirteen soldiers upon 
whom this operation was performed, of which operation four died ; 
six recovered with abundance of trouble and care, being seized 
with parotidal tumors and a large inflammation of the throat. One 
of them was opened ; his diaphragm was found livid, the glands of 
the pancreas tumefied, and the caul gangrened. On the other 
three the operation had no effect. Secondly. In the year 1701, 
being in Flanders, there was committed to my care one Captain 
Hussart, taken ill of the smallpox, who told me in these very 
words: Ten years ago I was inoculated five or six times without 
that cursed invention taking effect upon me ; must I then perish? 
He was so violently seized that he had several ulcers upon his bo- 
dy, especially one upon his arm, which occasioned a lameness there 
of through life. Thirdly. At the battle of Almanza, in Spain, the 
smallpox being in the army, two Muscovite soldiers had the ope- 
ration performed upon them; one recovered, the other received 
no impression, but six weeks thereafter was seized with a frenzy, 
and swelled all over his body. ‘They, not calling to mind that the 
operation had been performed upon him, believed that he had 
been poisoned. It was ordered by two of the King of Spain’s 
physicians, that the body should be opened. His lungs were found 
ulcerated; from whence they concluded it was the effect of that 
corruption, which having infected the lymph did throw itself upon 
that vital part, which occasioned his sudden death. By me, 

Dr. Lawrence DaALHonpeE.” 

“Boston, July 22d, 1721. 
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‘¢ The foregoing is a true translation from the declaration made 
in French by Dr. Dalhonde, done at the instance and request of 
the Selectmen of the town of Boston. By Witi1am Doucuass. 

“ Jurat coram nobis. JosEPpH Marion. 


“Tim, CLARK 
: ? Just. Pac.” 
‘Wm. WELSTED, 


In England the opposition to the new practice of inoculation, 
appears to have been even more virulent than in Boston. Dr. 
Wagstaffe, a man of high medical standing, invidiously remarked 
“that posterity will scarcely be brought to believe that an experi- 
ment, practised only by a few ignorant women, should so far ob- 
tain in one of the politest nations in the world, as to be received 
into the royal palace.” One of their writers declared “ this new 
practice to be founded in atheism, quackery and avarice, which 
push men to all the hellish practices imaginable; men murther 
fathers, mothers, relations and innocent children, and any that 
stand in the way of their wicked desires.” But this declaration 
was exceeded by a singular sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Massey, on Sunday, July 8th, 1722, against “ The Dangerous and 
Sinful Practice of Inoculation,” in which he bestows upon the 
inoculators the most opprobrious epithets, as diabolical sorcerers, 
hellish venefici, &c. &c. His text was very appropriate: ‘ So 
went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord, and smote Job 
with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown.” The 
deluded preacher would have it understood that the Devil was the 
first inoculator, and that poor Job was his first patient.* _ Hence 
he terms inoculation “a diabolical operation, and an anti-provi- 
dential project, that insults our religion, and banishes Providence 
out of the world.” It was alleged by the friends of inoculation 
that the practice may be justified upon the principle of curing na- 
tural, by raising artificial diseases. ‘‘ What is bleeding, but an 
artificial heemorrhagy ? purging, but raising an artificial diarrhoea ? 
Are not blisters; issues and setons, artificial imposthumations ?” To 
this it was replied, “ Very good, sir ; but go on: what is correction 
at the cart’s tail, but the noble art of muscular phlebotomy ? What 

_is burning in the hand, but the art of applying a caustic? What 
is hanging, but an artificial quinsy, which makes the patient feel 
for the ground, and chokes him? What is breaking on the wheel, 
but the art of dislocations and fractures, and differs from the 


wounds and amputations of surgeons only by the manner and in- 
tention ?” 


_* This conceit of the reverend divine gave rise to the following epigram, pub- 
lished in the Monthly Miscellany for March, 1774: 


We’re told by one of the black robe, 

The Devil inoculated Job. 

Suppose ’tis true, what he does tell, 

Pray, neighbors, did not Job do well ? 
Woodville on Inoculation. 
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No instance of inoculation was known in Europe, until the 
daughter of Lady Mary W. Montague was inoculated by Mr. Mait- 
land, her surgeon, in April, 1721 3 and the next was the son of Dr. 
Keith, on the 11th of May following. The Princess Caroline of 
Wales, having nearly lost one of her daughters, Princess Ann, by 
natural. smallpox, became extremely solicitous to preserve her 
other children by means of inoculation; but not satisfied of its 
safety and utility, she interceded with the king, her father, for the 
pardon of stz criminals, that they might be the subjects of the ex- 
periment ; and they were inoculated at Newgate on the 9th of 
August, 1721. One of these, however, had the address to con- 
ceal the fact that he had previously undergone the smallpox. All 
of them recovered, and all escaped the halter. After this, a fe- 
male convict was reprieved, and, variolous matter being introduced 
into her nostrils, she also escaped with a slight indisposition. But 
still more tv confirm the confidence of the Princess of Wales in its 
safety, she directed, early in the spring of 1722, the experiment to 
be made first upon six, and afterwards upon five, charity children, 
in all of whom it was attended with the desired success. The 
princess now consulted the celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, the court 
physician, respecting the propriety and safety of inoculating her 
children. Sir Hans being cautious in his reply, the Princess in- 
quired if it was his desire to dissuade her from it, and being an- 
swered in the negative, she said “then I am resolved it shall be 
done,” and directed Sir Hans to wait on the king, George the 
First. His Majesty readily concurring, the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline were, on the 19th of April, 1722, inoculated by Serjeant 
Surgeon Amy, and under the direction of Sir Hans Sloane. In the 
year 1724 inoculation was a second time introduced into the royal 
family. His royal Highness, Prince Frederick, aged 18 years, was 
inoculated by Mr. Maitland, at the court at Hanover, on the first 
of May, 17243 and his royal Highness, Prince William, was about 
the same time inoculated in London, by the king’s Serjeant Sur- 
geon Amy, and under the direction of the court physician, Sir 
Hans Sloane. Both of these princes went through the disease in 
the mildest manner, Prince Frederick having not more than from 
eleven to eighteen pustules. In the years 1721 and 1722, one 
hundred and eighty-two persons were inoculated 5 and in 1723 
two hundred and ninety-two were the subjects of the operation in 
England. But from June, 1721, to the first part of the year 
1722, Dr. Boylston inoculated two hundred and forty-seven, and 
thirty-nine were inoculated by other persons in Boston and its 
vicinity. 


The foregoing statement is compiled from Woodville’s History 
of Inoculation, published 1796, and Meore’s, published 1815. 
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STATE OF MAINE. 


Tus district of Massachusetts, before the separation, possessed 
little claim to the merit of contributing to the improvement of med- 
ical science ; a scattered settlement over an extensive country 
affords no facilities of union and enterprise in scientific pursuits. 
There were, however, some individuals who sustained the honor 
of the profession, and were eminently useful in their day. Among 
these Dr. Nathaniel Coffin (6), the elder, and Nathaniel Coffin, 
M. D. (6), of Portland, were for many years the leading characters 
in that district. Dr. Kinsman, of Portland, Dr. Jones, of North 
Yarmouth, and Dr. Benjamin Page (6), of Hallowell, were re- 
spectable and popular practitioners. Dr. Samuel Adams, of Bath, 
was for some time a surgeon in the American army; he was a 
skilful physician, and an amiable and virtuous man, and in after 
life religion and piety were leading traits in his character. Dr. 
A. R. Mitchill (6), of North Yarmouth, was a man of great popu- 
larity as a physician, as well as for his useful services in political 
life, and his practical religious virtues. Dr. Thomas Rice, of Wis- 
casset, was much esteemed, and enjoyed extensive practice. 

The epidemic termed spotted fever, made its appearance in 
1810, and till 1816 prevailed at Hallowell and its vicinity with 
great severity. It fell to the lot of the present Dr. Benjamin 
Pageé, of Hallowell, to devote a large portion of his attention to the 
sick during the prevalence of this epidemic ; more than two thou- 
sand cases fell under his observation, and he is entitled to much 
honor and the gratitude of the public for his correct observation, 
his indefatigable industry, and his very judicious mode of treat- 
ment, by which the disease was divested in a great measure of its 
malignity and fatal tendency.* In 1820 the Medical School of 
Maine was established at Brunswick, under the charter of Bow- 
doin college. This school has three professorships. 


Parker Cleaveland, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica. 

Nathan Smith, M. D. Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of 
Physic and Surgery. 

John D. Wells, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 


There is a medical society of respectable standing in that state, 
of which the Hon. Daniel Coney was for several years the presi- 
dent. He yet survives, venerable in years and steadfast in moral 
rectitude and public virtue. 


* See the American Modern Practice, new edition, p. 344. 
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STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In this state many medical characters rendered their names con- 
spicuous for professional knowledge at a period when public med- 
ical institutions were unknown in New England. The most mer- 
itorious of these were Joshua Brackett, M. D.(6), Dr. Josiah 
Bartlett (b), the two Drs. Cutter (b), Dr. Clement Jackson (6), 
Dr. Hall Jackson (6), and Samuel Tenney, M. D. (6). Since 
the establishment of the medical school at Hanover, it has honora- 
bly supported the medical character of the state, and has sent forth 
to public suffrage men‘ of eminent attainments and signal use- 
fulness. The Medical School of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
was founded by the enterprise of Dr. Nathan Smith, who in 1798 
was appointed sole professor of the school, and for twelve years 
gave lectures on the different branches of medicine, except two 
courses, in which he was assisted in the department of chemistry. 
Present professors :— 


Reuben D. Mussey, M. D. Professor of Anatomy, Surgery and 
Obstetrics. * 

Daniel Oliver, M.D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic and Physiology. 

Benjamin Hale, A. M. Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Materia Medica. 


An infirmary has been instituted at Hanover, to which indigent 
patients may resort for surgical operations and medical attendance 
gratis ; and the medical class have the privilege of being present 
at the operations. 

A medical society was incorporated by the legislature of the 
state in the year 1791, which now consists of about 160 fellows. 
They have adopted a system of laws and regulations similar to 
those of Massachusetts. 


STATE OF VERMONT. 


A very limited knowledge only can be obtained respecting the 
medical character of Vermont. It is but recently that attempts 
were made to establish institutions for medical instruction; but 
their zeal in the good cause has produced two establishments of 
that description, which now exist in the state. Vermont Academy 
of Medicine, established at Castleton in 1818. 


William Tully, M.D. President and Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic and Medical Jurisprudence. 
Theodore Woodward, M. D. Professor of the Principles and 


Practice of Surgery, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 
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Alden March, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Jonathan A. Allen, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 

Lewis C. Beck, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History. 

Amos Eaton, Esq. (of Troy, N. Y.) Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy. 
Medical School of Vermont, organized at Burlington in 1822. 


Henry S. Waterhouse, M.D. Professor of Surgery and Ob- 
stetrics. 

George W. Benedict, A. M. Professor of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

John Bell, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

William Sweetser, M. D. Professor of ithe Theory and Practice 
of Physic and of Materia Medica. 


STATE OF RHODE-ISLAND. 


Mepicau science has received considerable patronage in this state 
from an early period of its history. The family of Bowen (0) has 
enjoyed for more than a century a wide spreading fame for their 
medical character, and for their patriotic virtues. The first of the 
name emigrated to that colony in 1640, John Bret, M. D. emigra- 
ted to this country and settled at Newport about 1740. He was a 
pupil of the much celebrated Dr. Boerhaave, and a graduate at the 
university of Leyden. He acquired great reputation in consequence 
of the extended fame of his preceptor. Thomas Moffat, M. D.a 
learned Scotch physician, arrived in this country and settled in 
Rhode-Island in 1750. He was often consulted in difficult cases, 
but was driven out of the country in 1772 on account of his political 
opinions. Dr, Thomas Rodman came over at the same time and 
settled at Newport. William Hunter, M. D. (0), a native of Scot- 
land, was educated under the elder Monro at Edinburgh, came to 
Rhode-Island about the year 1752, and gave lectures on anatomy 
at Newport in the years 1754, 5, and 6, which have been consid- 
ered the first lectures given on medical subjects in New England, 
if not in America. 

The medical department of Brown University was organized at 
Providence in 1821. 


Levi Wheaton, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic and Obstetrics. 

John DeWolf, A. M. Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

Usher Parsons, M. D. Professor of Anatomy, Physiology and 
Surgery. 
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Solomon Drown, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany. 


There is also in this state a respectable Medical Society, con- 
sisting of nearly all its regularly educated physicians. 

In the years 1797, 1800 and 1805, the town of Providence was 
visited by the yellow fever, which was supposed to have been 
imported from the West Indies, and which occasioned very con- 
siderable mortality. On these occasions Dr. Pardon Bowen en- 
gaged with a laudable zeal and assiduity in the investigation of the 
subject, and in the most satisfactory manner traced the origin and 
progress of the deadly pestilence. His communications on the 
subject have been published in the 4th volume of the American 
Medical and Philosophical Register, by {Professors Hosack and 
Francis of New-York. : 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


Amone the earliest settlers of Connecticut colony, was the 
Hon. John Winthrop, who in 1662 was made the first governor 
of the colony under the charter which he procured of Charles Il. 
He was the eldest son of the first governor of Massachusetts, and 
was an eminent physician, and one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, being in England at the time as agent for the colony. 
He died 1676, aged 71. The Rev. Jared Elliot (6) was the next 
physician of distinction in the colony. Hedied 1763. The Rev. 
Phinehas Fisk was his contemporary and friend, and was particu- 
larly distinguished for the cure of epilepsy and insanity. Dr. 
John Ely was born at Lyme, 1743, He practised in Saybrook, 
and was the first physician who regularly practised inoculation 
for the smallpox in the state. He erected a hospital, where he 
pursued the business of inoculation for several years, The cool 
regimen for the smallpox, was generally practised there, success- 
fully, earlier than in Europe. During the revolutionary war Dr. 
Ely was a colonel of a regiment, and was early made prisoner and 
carried to New-York; on account of his skilful services and 
attention bestowed on his fellow prisoners, he was suffered to re- 
main in captivity three years for their benefit. He died in 1800, 
aged 63 years, Dr. Josiah Rose was a native of Wethersfield, 
and received his medical education under Dr. Dalhonde, of Bos- 
ton, and for several years served as surgeon on board of a ship. 
He was considered as one of the ablest practitioners both in 
physic and surgery of his day. He had five sons who were edu- 
cated to the profession, two of whom were surgeons of regiments 
during the war of independence, He died in 1786, aged 70 
years. Dr. John Bird, of Litchfield, Dr. Perry, senior, of Wood- 
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bury, Dr. James Potter, of New Fairfield, Dr. William Jepson, of 
Hartford, were all prominent professional characters of the last 
century. Hon. John Bulkeley was born at Colchester in 1704. 
He was educated at Harvard college, and was afterwards instruct- 
ed in the two professions of divinity and medicine. He was con- 
sidered as a man of talents, and well versed in all the literature and 
science of the day ; and in law and politics, he was no less dis- 
tinguished than in medicine. He sustained the various offices of 
Solas of the militia, member of the legislature, judge of the su- 
preme court, and was one of the most popular characters in Con- 
necticut. He died about the year 1754. Dr. John Simpson, 
Dr. John Noyes, Dr. John Watrous and Dr. John Rose, were all 
respectable surgeons in the American army, and in private life 
were held in estimation for professional merit and benevolence of 
character. Dr. Benjamin Gale (6) published a treatise about the 
year 1750, in which he advocated the utility of a course of mer- 
cury as a preparative for smallpox by inoculation, affirming 
that before that practice was adopted in 1745, one in a hundred 
of the inoculated died, while under the new method of treatment 
it proved fatal to one only in eight hundred. This production of 
Dr. Gale has been favorably noticed by European authors. (See 
his biography.) His life was protracted to advanced age, and was 
terminated in 1790. 

In 1788, the Medical Society of the county of New Haven, 
published “ Cases and Observations,” a work which has been re- 
ferred to by foreign authors, and gives a very favorable view of 
the practice in the state of Connecticut subsequently to the revolu- 
tionary war. ‘The work on pestilence by Noah Webster, LL.D. 
affords evidence of uncommon industry and research, and contains 
a body of curious matter illustrating the history of epidemic and 
pestilential diseases. Silliman’s Journal of Science is unquestion- 
ably the most distinguished work of the kind published in this 
country, and perhaps it is not surpassed in any other. Although 
the plan is not directly medical, it is an auxiliary containing many 
very valuable papers upon chemistry, botany, and various articles 
of the materia medica. The prevalent diseases of Connecticut 
are not essentially different from those of other parts of New Eng- 
land ; the yellow fever afflicted the city of New Haven in 1794, but 
it was supposed to have been of foreign origin. ‘The same disease 
made its appearance in Middletown in the year 1820. But the 
malady which has been the most extensively formidable and de- 
structive, is the epidemic which has received the exceptionable 
name of spotted fever, but to which Dr. Thomas Miner has given 
the more appropriate term, “ Typhus Syncopalis.”” From 1807 
to about 1816, this epidemic prevailed with its usual ravages; and 
in 1822 and 1823, it reappeared to an extent almost unparalleled, 
but its fatal tendency was greatly subdued by the very judicious 
management of several accurate observers and experienced phy- 
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sicians. (See Dr. Thomas Miner’s pamphlet. on Typhus Synco- 
palis, and Dr. Woodward’s communication in the New England 
Medical Review and Journal, Vol. I.) | as 

With regard to medical improvement, it must be conceded that 
in Connecticut the field of science has been cultivated with great 
diligence and the happiest results, Numerous productions have 
emanated from that state, which evince talent, industry and re- 
search, and which have proved of signal utility. In 1810} Dr. 
Nathan Strong published a Dissertation on Spotted Fever, and in 
1811 Dr. North published a Treatise on the same disease, and 
has since written and published in the periodicals a dissertation 
on the vitality of the blood. Henry Fish, M. D. was author of re- 
marks on spotted fever. Drs. Monson, senior (6) and junior, wrote 
upon the yellow fever of New Haven in 1794... Joseph Com- 
stock, M. D. is the author of a valuable Essay on Prognosis, and 
the compiler of an elementary chemical work, and Dr. Sumner is 
the compiler of an elementary system of botany. ‘Thomas Mose- 
ly, M. D. was a respectable practitioner at East Haddam. He 
was for several years president of the Medical Society of Con- 
necticut, and died about 1812, aged upwards of 80. Dr. Rock- 
well wrote on puerperal hemorrhage, and Drs. Woodward and 
Bestor wrote on spotted fever. Professor Smith, besides his 
treatise upon Typhus, has published in the periodical works of 
the day many interesting surgical and other cases, and has also 
written on bloodroot and other articles of the materia medica, 
The Hon. Sylvester Wells, M. D. published a series of valuable 
essays on the spotted fever of 1809 ; and William Buel, M. D. is 
the author of an able account of a disease that appeared in Sheffield, 
Dr. William Tully is author of an Essay on Pneumonia Typhoides, 
and other papers in the New-York Medical Museum; of an Essay 
upon Sanguinaria Canadensis, Strictures upon Orfila on Poisons 
in the New England Journal, and of an essay upon Scutellaria 
Lateriflora ; he also wrote a paper on Secale Cornutum in Silli- 
man’s Journal,. He has besides written upon the yellow fever as 
it appeared in Middletown in 1820 3; a work inferior, perhaps, to 
no other on that, subject. In 1823 Dr. Thomas Miner and Dr, 
William Tully published “ Essays upon Fevers and other medical 
subjects ;’’ the first part by Dr. Miner and the second by Dr. Tully. 
This is to be considered as a work of superior merit, equally hon- 
orable to the authors and interesting to the profession, giving a 
correct view of the nature and treatment of febrile diseases, In 
1825 Dr. Miner favored the public with his valuable account of 
Typhus Syncopalis. This pamphlet is the result of a long course 
of experience, and the most accurate observation ; as proof of its 
acknowledged merit, it may be mentioned that it has passed 
through three editions, and a fourth will shortly appear. Dr. 
Miner is also a writer in the periodical works of the day, author 
of biographical sketches of several distinguished physicians of 
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Connecticut, occasional essays upon medical subjects and transla- 
tions from French medical journals. 

The science of chemistry, under the able supervision of Profes- 
sor Silliman, and indigenous materia medica under Professor 
Ives, are, perhaps, at a higher standing at Yale College than 
at any other similar institution in the United States, But the 
establishment of a general hospital would be an important acqui- 
sition as an auxiliary to the advancement and interest of the dif- 
ferent branches of medical science in that state. The Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the Retreat for the Insane, both estab- 
lished at Hartford, redound to the honor of the community, and 
are auspicious to the cause of humanity. Under the able treat- 
ment of Dr, Todd, the practice at the Retreat’ for the Insane has 
been attended, it is said, with an almost unparalleled success, more 
than ninety per cent. of all the recent cases having recovered. 

The Medical Institution of Yale College was incorporated by 
the legislature in the year 1810. Lectures commenced in 1813, 
and are continued annually. Professors in 1825 :— 


Eneas Monson, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. 

Nathan Smith, M. D. Professor of the Theory and. Practice of 
Physic, Surgery and Obstetrics. | 

Benjamin Silliman, M. D. Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Mineralogy and Geology. 

Eli Ives, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and Botany, and 
Lecturer on Diseases of Women and Children. 

Jonathan Knight, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 
and Lecturer on Obstetrics. 


There is also in Connecticut an incorporated Medical Society 
of very respectable standing, and regulated by laws adopted by 
other similar societies, , 

In this brief sketch it may be proper to bring to recollection 
the Metallic Tractors invented by Dr. Elisha Perkins, which 
he announced to the public in the year 1796, as a new remedy for 
a variety of topical diseases. This singular remedy attained a 
considerable share of celebrity and ultimately excited a universal 
interest throughout the United States, and in various parts of 
Europe. A particular detail of the origin and progress of this 
discovery will be found in connexion with the biography of Dr, 
Perkins in this volume. 7 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


This state has strong claims to pre-eminence in the noble pur- 
suit of improvement in medical science and literature. Among 
the earliest physicians we find the names of Dr. Dupey, Dr. Du- 
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bois, and John Nicoll, M. D. The latter was a native of Scotland, 
who was graduated in medicine at the university of Edinburgh, and 
came to this country and settled in New York about the year 
1700. He has been noticed as a successful practitioner, and was 
beloved for his private virtues. After having spent a life devoted 
to the work of benevolence and piety, he died in 1743, aged 63 
years, Dr. Magraw, a physician of the Radcliffe school, emigrat- 
ed to this country and settled in New York about 1740. In 1743 
Cadwallader Colden, Esq. (6) Lieut. governor of the Province of 
New York, and a distinguished physician, communicated his 
thoughts on the probable method of curing a malignant fever, 
which occasioned great mortality in that city in 1741. He also 
published a treatise on the cure of cancer, and an essay on the 
virtues of the Great Water Dock, which introduced the learned 
author to the notice of the celebrated Linnzus. The same author 
published in 1753, some observations on an epidemic sore throat, 
which appeared in Massachusetts, and spread over great part of 
North America. Dr. John Bard (6), eminently distinguished as a 
practitioner in New York for more than fifty years, was the author 


of an interesting account of the malignant pleurisy, which pre-' 


vailed at Long Island in the year 1749, besides some other medi- 
cal papers. Dr. Ogden, of Long Island, about the year 1764, 
favored the public with valuable observations on the malignant 
sore throat, which then was prevalent and very mortal. Dr. Peter 
Middleton (6), a man of professional talents, was author of a medi- 
cal discourse or historical inquiry into the ancient and present 
state of medicine, published in 1769. In the year 1750 the body 
of Hermanus Carroll, a criminal who had been executed for mur- 
der, was dissected in the city of New-York, by Dr. John Bard (6) 
and Dr. Peter Middleton (6), two of the most eminent physicians 
of that day, and the blood vessels were injected for the instruction 
of the young men then engaged in the study of medicine; this is 
the first essay made in the colonies for the purpose of imparting 
medical knowledge by dissection, of which we have any record. 
In 1788 there occurred in the city of New York a popular tu- 
mult, commonly called the doctors’ mob. This was in consequence 
of a suspicion that the physicians of the city had robbed the grave- 
yards to procure subjects for dissection. The concourse assem- 
bled on this occasion was immense, and some of the mob having 
forced their way into the dissecting room, several human bodies 
were found in various states of mutilation; enraged at this dis- 
covery, they seized upon the fragments, as heads, legs and arms, 
and exposed them from the windows and doors to public view, 
with horrid imprecations, The rioters had now become so out- 
rageous, that both the civil and military authorities were summoned 
to quell the tumult, and the medical students were confined in the 
common prison for security against the wild passions of the popu- 
Jace, ‘The mob continued for two days, setting at defiance both 
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the civil and military authorities of the city, but was at length 
quelled without the loss of lives, | 

In the autumn of 1775 a surgical work entitled ‘* Plain Re- 
marks upon Wounds and Fractures,”” was published by Dr. John 
Jones (6) of New-York. This work was intended for the instruc- 
tion of the young and inexperienced surgeons, who were about en- 
gaging in the American army. A work of this description was at 
that time of indispensable importance, and no one in America 
could be found so well qualified for the undertaking as Dr. Jones, 
who held the highest standing for knowledge and experience in the 
art of surgery. The advantages which the surgeons of the army 
derived from this valuable production, are incalculable. It passed 
through three editions, the latter of which, with notes and observa- 
tions, was published in 1795; to this is prefixed a biographical 
memoir, by a very respectable pupil of the author, Dr. James 
Mease, of Philadelphia. It was not till 1768, that a medical es- 
tablishment was effected and organized ; in which were united the 
learning and abilities of Drs. Clossy (6), Bard (6), Jones (6), 
Middleton (6), Smith (6), and John V. B. Tennent, by whom 
lectures on the several branches were delivered. ‘This school was 
connected with King’s, now Columbia college, where in 1769, the 
degree of bachelor in medicine was conferred upon Samuel Kissam 
and Robert Tucker. ‘* In 1770 the degree of doctor in medicine 
was conferred upon the last mentioned gentleman, and in May of 
the succeeding year, the same degree was conferred upon the for- 
mer.”” These were the first instances of medical degrees being con- 
ferred in America, being a short time before those which were given 
at Philadelphia in the same year. Dr. Kissam’s Inaugural disserta- 
tion on the anthelmintic property of cowhage, was published in 
May 1771, for the medical doctorate in King’s college. The events 
of the revolutionary war deranged and frustrated in its infancy 
the immediate design of this promising establishment. In 1769 
Dr. Samuel Bard (6) delivered a public address at the first medi- 
cal graduation, in which he inculcated the necessity and utility of a 
public infirmary ; and such was the influence of his memorable 
discourse, that, upon the same day on which it was delivered, a 
subscription was commenced by Sir Henry Moore, then governor of 
the Province, and the sum of eight hundred pounds sterling was 
collected for the establishment of a hospital ; and, three hundred 
pounds being added by the corporation of the city, the foundation 
of the New-York hospital was laid in 1773. But, unfortunately, 
before the edifice was completed, it was destroyed by fire, and, 
the war intervening, it was not until January 1791, that it was re- 
built and in a proper condition to receive patients. 

After the return of peace in 1783, various attempts were pro- 
jected with the hope of reviving the medical school of New-York, 
but, ‘rom feuds and collisions among professional brethren, all ef- 
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forts directed to that effect resulted in disappointment. Courses 
of lectures, however, were delivered by many learned teachers, 
until a new organization of a medical school was effected by the 
trustees of Columbia college in 1792. Although the learned pro- 
fessors devoted themselves with commendable assiduity and faith- 
fulness to their respective duties, from various causes the benefits 
arising from this school were very limited and unsatisfactory. The 
board of Regents, therefore, deemed it expedient to grant a charter 
establishing the present college of physicians and surgeons in March 
1807. The incorporation of this institution was sanctioned by the 
Legislature, and gave very general satisfaction. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that its successful progress was to be impeded 
by feuds and discontents arising from competition and rivalry be- 
tween it and other medical schools in the same city. In April 
1811, the Regents were induced to remodel the college of physi- 
cians and surgeons with a view to their union with the medical 
faculty of Columbia college. In 1813 this union was happily ef- 
fected, and the venerable Samuel Bard, M. D. was placed at the 
head of the college as president. By this consolidation of the two 
medical schools the most eminent medical talents in the state were 
combined into one. splendid seminary, under the general superin- 
tendence of the board of regents, aided by the patronage and libe- 
ral endowments of the legislature.*. In 1816 the regents made 
the following report to the legislature: ‘‘ The college of physi- 
cians and surgeons in the city of New-York, is advancing to that 
celebrity, which must soon place it at the head of similar institu- 
tions in the United States. Perhaps no place can afford greater 
opportunities for giving medical instruction to the best advantage, 
on all the variety of cases in which the human frame is liable to 
disease, and where more opportunities are daily offered to exhibit 
them to the inspection, and for the instruction of students. It is, 
therefore, the decided opinion of the regents, that this institution 
should receive the undivided support of the state: and that no 
other should be countenanced, which, by a spirit of rivalship or 
hostility, might, in any degree, succeed in repressing its justly de- 
served and increasing reputation as a medical school.” ‘The most 
sanguine expectations were entertained respecting the utility of 
the institution thus reorganised, and the result of a few years ex- 
perience, clearly evinced that the learned professors filled the im- 
portant stations assigned them, with ability and success.” The 
number of medical pupils in 1815, was one hundred and seventy- 
one, and the number of graduates was twenty-seven, greatly ex- 
ceeding the number attending at any prior session. The author 
of a historical sketch of the present institution, concludes his ob- 
servations in the following words: ‘* When the advantages which 
Rene I ee nee a ee 


* The legislature in 1808, made the liberal grant of $20,000 for the benefit of the 
medical college. : 
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New-York possesses for a great medical establishment, are consider- 
ed, advantages arising from its natural situation, its extensive popu- 
lation, now nearly equal to most of the capitals of Europe, its 
large and well endowed hospital, and other public charities, its 
botanical garden, its well organized medical college, and the exten- 
sive system of education which it embraces ; and when it is further 
considered, that these advantages are increased by the munificent 
patronage of the state, itis not too much to say that, in the means 
of instruction, the College of Physicians and Surgeons i is second 
to no similar institution in the United States. The college opens. 
annually, on the first Monday in November, and the several courses 
begin, successively, that week, after the introductory lecture of 
the respective professors. “The session closes on the last day of 
February. 

For a period of about seven years subitoqstens to the union of 
the two schools, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, whose 
weight of character was sustained by the most able teachers which 
the. state could produce, was on the march to the highest degree 
of eminence, and its reputation was recognised in every portion 
of the union, The class of students consisted of two hundred, 
and the number was increasing with the opening of each session. 
But from some cause those professors, whose talents and zeal had 
been universally acknowledged, were assailed with clamorous 
accusations, and charges of serious import were arrayed against 
them : these, however, on investigation by the regents in March, 
1825, were declared to be unsubstantiated, and were pronounced 
by that honorable body, in their elaborate Report, to have arisen 
from jealousy and professional rivalry. Broils and contention, 
nevertheless, continued, and the opposition assisted systemati- 
cally in their purpose. In April, 1826, the professors, wearied 
with unavailing attempts to silence the opposition, came to 
the conclusion that “ it would best consist with their own self 
respect” to withdraw altogether from the institution, and ac- 
cordingly they tendered their resignations of their professorships 
and offices. The board of regents accepted their resignations, 
April 17, 1826, and presented their thanks “ for the faithful and 
able manner in which they had filled their respective chairs as 
instructers and lecturers in the said age The Professors 
were, 


David Hosack, M. D. Vice President, and Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 

William James Macneven, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

Samuel L Mitchell, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany. : 

Valentine Mott, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

John W. Francis; M.D. Professor of Obstetrics and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, and Registrar of the College. 
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Wright Post, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. (Had given in his 
resignation before.) 
The places of the above professors were filled as follows. Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons :— 


John Augustine Smith, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 

ieee H. Stevens, M. D, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. | 

James F. Dana, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. (Since dead,) 

Joseph M. Smith, M. D, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 

Edward Delafield, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

John B. Beck, M. D, Professor of Materia Medica and Botany. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District 
of the state of New York, was incorporated by the Regents of the 
University in 1812, and the legislature made a grant of $15,000. 
It is located in the town of Fairfield, Herkimer county. 


Joseph White, M. D, President, and Professor of Surgery. 

Westel Willoughby, M. D. Vice-President, and Professor of 
Obstetrics. 

James Hadley, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica. 

T. Romeyn Beck, M. D, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic and Medical Jurisprudence. 

James McNaughton, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 


Medical School of Auburn, at Auburn : 


James Douglass, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Pliny Hays, M.D. Professor of the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, 

E. D. Tuttle, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 

S. Mosher, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Jedediah Smith, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica. 


The following gentlemen were practitioners of considerable 
merit in the city of New-York since the American war, and their 
names are deserving of commemoration. 

Dr. Malachi Treat was a surgeon in the hospital department 
during the whole of the American struggle for independence, and 
part of the time officiated as deputy director of the hospital, He 
died in New-York of the yellow fever, Dr. William Pitt Smith 
was a pupil of Dr. Treat, and was also in the hospital department 
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during the war, and he also fell a victim to the yellow fever in 
1797. Ebenezer Crosby, M. D. was a native of Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts, was graduated at Harvard University in 1777, and 
completed his medical education at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Dr. Crosby was at an early period of the war appointed sur- 
geon to General Washington’s guard, and was received into his 
military family, in which he continued until near the close of the 
war. On the return of peace he took his residence in New-York, 
where he soon acquired a respectable circle of practice, and in the 
year 1785 was chosen Professor of Midwifery in Columbia Col- 
lege, which appointment he retained until his death, which occur- 
red 16th July, 1788. Dr. Amasa Dingly was a native of Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts, and was graduated at Harvard University in 
1785. He settled in New-York, where he displayed abilities and 
a spirit of enterprise which would have raised him to eminence 
had his life been protracted. Benjamin DeWitt, M. D. merits 
great praise for the services which he rendered to the college, 
more particularly in obtaining the liberal grant from the state of 
$30,000. He was prematurely cut off by the yellow fever 
while in the discharge of his official duties of physician of the 
port of New-York, in 1819. He published on the Datura Stramo- 
nium, anda paper on the salt works of Onondaga. “ Richard 
Bayley, M. D. (6) was among the most eminent of the physicians 
of his time, and equally distinguished in medical and surgical 
practice ; after a life of great activity and usefulness, he died of 
yellow fever, which he contracted in the discharge of his official 
duties as health officer of the port of New-York, in August, 1801, 
aged 56 years. His medical writings are, his letter on Croup, 
addressed to his preceptor, Dr. Hunter of London, and his account 
of the epidemic fever of New-York in 1795. They are sufficient 
ev dence of his talents: his wide and disinterested benevolence 
is remembered by thousands.” John V. B. Tennent, M. D. com- 
pleted his medical education in Europe. While in London, in 
1765, he was created a member of the Royal Society. His 
course of instruction in obstetrics was able and satisfactory, and 
laid a foundation for improvement in that branch in the Medical 
School of New-York. He died at an early age of the yellow 
fever, in the West Indies, whither he had gone for the benefit of 
his health. 

The prevailing diseases of the state of New-York are of a simi- 
lar character with those in the New-England states, but it has had 
a large share of the epidemics of our country. In the city of 
New-York consumption has also been very prevalent and fatal. 
The yellow fever has been known to prevail in that city at various 
periods during the last century. The same pestilence has revisit- 
ed that city and Long-Island in 1798, 1803, 4, 5, 9, and 1822; 
at some seasons its course has been marked with great mortality. 
The year 1798 was most fatal to the faculty, more than twenty 
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physicians of the city becoming its victims within three months, 
The legislature and citizens have been liberal in the establishment 
of Hospitals, Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and other humane and 
charitable institutions, for the relief of the poor and destitute, for 
the insane, and for the deaf and dumb. The Cowpock Institu- 
tion was established in New-York in January, 1802, for the pur- 
pose of substituting vaccination for the smallpox, more particu- 
larly among the poor, and for preserving a constant supply of 
genuine matter. ‘The first physician appointed to vaccinate for 
the Dispensary was Dr. Valentine Seaman. According to the 
annual report, dated January, 1826, no less than 1223 patients 
enjoyed the advantage of the city Dispensary, besides those who 
had received vaccination gratis. In the year 1808 the number of 
patients who enjoyed the advantage of the Dispensary was 1340 : 
in 1811 the number was 1446: the trustees also stated that in 
addition to these patients, 1016 had been vaccinated at their office 
since the first of January, 1811, gratis, and that in every instance 
the cowpock has proved a perfect security against the smallpox. 

The state of New-York has furnished a full portion of learned 
and scientific professors, lecturers and teachers, by whose labors 
medical literature and science have flourished, and béen exten- 
sively diffused. From this source, also, medical and _philosophi- 
cal works of sterling worth have emanated, which have received 
approbation and applause in various foreign countries. The 
periodical journals on medicine and the collateral branches of 
science, which have appeared in New-York at different times, 
have been the following :—The Medical Repository, first project- 
ed in 1798, and the earliest journal which was issued in this coun- 
try in this d2partment of learning; its editors were Drs. Mitchell, 
Miller and Smith. It has been extended to twenty-three volumes 
by subsequent editors. The New-York Medical and Philosophi- 
cal Journal, commenced in 1809, and published anonymously—3 
volumes. The Medical Magazine, by Drs. Mott and Underdonk ; 
it terminated with the publication of one volume. ‘The American 
Medical and Philosophical Register, edited by Drs. Hosack and 
Francis ; it began in 1810, and was terminated in 1814. The 
four volumes which it embraced are composed exclusively of 
original materials ; and these can safely be referred to for many 
papers of great value on medical and surgical subjects, as well as 
for biographical memoirs of American physicians, and detailed 
accounts of most of the publie and literary associations for which 
New-York is so much distinguished. The last periodical, which 
still exists, is the New-York Medical and Philosophical Journal ; 
it was began in 1822, by Professor Francis and Drs. Dychman, 
and Beck ; a volume apy ~ars annually. The transactions of the 
New-York Literary and Philosophical Society contain various 
papers on medical subjects, and the collections of the New-York 
Historical Society may be referred to for similar topies. 
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It may not be irrelative in this account, before we part with 
New-York, to state that this city holds no inconsiderable rank, as 
having been the place where most of the prominent operations of 
American surgery have been first performed. Dr. McKnight’s 
operation for extra-uterine conception, is well known. Hydrocele, 
treated after the manner revived by Sir James Earle, and the ope- 
ration for femoral aneurism, though, in the present state of surgical 
science they do not afford any particular novel principles, were 
carried into successful results by Professor Hosack, then of Colum- 
bia College, so long ago as 1795, and in 1807. In 1812 Profes- 
sor Post tied the common carotid for aneurism successfully 5; it was 
the first operation on this artery for aneurism that had been per- 
formed in this country. In 1817 Professor Post tied successfully 
the subclavian artery above the clavicle, external to the scaleni 
muscles, for a brachial aneurism. - This is the first successful 
operation of this character ever performed. The first ligature 
upon the arteria innominata of a human being was applied by 
Professor Mott, then of the University of New-York, for an aneu- 
rism of the right subclavian artery. It was performed in May, 
1818. In November, 1821, Dr. Mott performed his first opera- 
tion upon the lower jaw, for osteosarcoma of that bone. Nearly 
half of the lower jawbone was successfully removed. He has 
subsequently operated upon three other cases ; in one the jaw was 
removed at the articulation and sawed through on the opposite 
side, after extracting the first bicuspid tooth. ‘Three out of the 
four patients recovered. Professor Mott was not aware that the 
operation on the lower jaw had ever been performed before that 
by himself. For a similar disease of the upper jaw, Dr. Mott has 
operated seven times, In October, 1824, he successfully amputa- 
ted at the hip joint, for a necrosis of the femur. ‘The same sur- 
geon has also tied the carotid artery six times ; the external iliac 
three times ; the femoral artery fifteen times. But, as if further 
to add to the surgical renown of New-York, the same eininent 
operator has lately tied the common iliac near the aorta for an 
aneurism of the external iliac, March, 1827. This is the first 
operation ever performed upon the primitive iliac for aneurism ; 
it was completely successful. ‘These displays of surgical science 
are worthy of the highest praise, and with those of Physick, Gib- 
son, and Dorsey of Philadelphia, and Warren of Boston, present 
essays worthy of the profoundest study of our American youth. 

In practical medicine, New-York has also done her part. On 
the vexed subject of yellow fever, her authors have furnished 
many valuable papers ; and the treatment of the disorder by them 
seems to be more rational and better defined than by those who 
have so vehemently contended for the lancet and mercury. That 
after the disorder has affected the human system, the constitution 
is rarely affected a second time with the complaint, is now gene- 
rally thought to be the fact.. This interesting feature in the nature 
of the disease, was first promulgated in the Uuited States by Pro- 
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fessor J. W. Francis, in his letter on Contagion, dated at London 
in June, 1816, and has been confirmed by numerous observers in 
various sections of the country. ‘Tracheotomy has several times 
been successfully performed for the removal of foreign substance 
from the windpipe by Dr. Mott; and though, as it is believed, 
not yet in croup, still in the membranous or fatal stage as it is gene- 
rally called, the vitriolic emetics (white and blue,) have restored 
the little sufferer when every other hope has been abandoned. For 
this novel and felicitous principle in practice in this truly alarming 
complaint, the public are also indebted to Dr. Francis, who has 
published several successful cases. ‘The monographs of Bayley 
and of Middleton, on Croup, ought not to be omitted in this cur- 
sory enumeration. | 

The present section of our history of medical affairs in New- 
York, would hardly be deemed satisfactory, without a few particu- 
lars concerning that extensive charity, the New-York Hospital, 
and the Bloomingdale Asylum for the treatment of the Insane. 
Both these extensive institutions have been most amply endowed 
by legislative munificence, and are directed by the governors of 
the New-York Hospital. 

The ground on which the hospital stands, is an area of about 
four hundred and fifty-five feet in length, and four hundred and 
forty in breadth, bounded in front on Broadway, and near the City 
Hall. The principal building, denominated the Hospital, is. of 
grey stone and of the Doric order: in front one hundred and 
twenty-four feet; fifty feet deep in the centre and eighty-six feet 
deep in the wings, which project on each side. It consists of 
three stories above the basement: the height above the ground is 
fifty-two feet. In the third story, looking to the northwest, is the 
theatre for surgical operations, fitted up so as to accommodate 
about two hundred persons. ‘The building contains sixteen wards, 
thirty-six feet long and twenty-four feet broad, in which about three 
hundred persons may be accommodated. On the southerly section of 
the grounds is another large and commodious edifice, ninety feet long, 
forty feet deep in the centre and sixty-five feet deep in the wings, 
which project twelve and a half feet on each side. ‘The hospital is 
furnished with a most valuable and extensive library on medical 
science and the collateral branches, particularly on botany. It 
has a kitchen garden, ice houses, a bathing house, and convenient 
stables. From the last printed report of this Institution for, 1826 
we gather the following facts: 


Remaining in the hospital, December 31, 1825, pay patients 


including U. S. seamen 110 
Paupers 55 
Admitted during 1826, of the first order 1097 

of the second 676 
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Of these 1284 are reported ‘to have been discharged cured ;—re- 
lieved 1233 discharged by request 72; improper objects 25; dis- 
orderly and eloped 22; died 198. Ofthe whole, 1177 were na- 
tives of America. 

The Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane.—In the month of 
April, 1815, the late Thomas Eddy submitted to the governors of 
the Hospital a small tract entitled “ Hints for introducing an im- 
proved mode of treating the Insane in the Asylum,” ‘This com- 
munication met with a favorable reception, and the benevolent 
plans of the distinguished projector were carried into effect with 
all practicable facility. “‘ It would be,” says Mr. E. “an undertaking 
singularly interesting and instructive, to trace the different methods 
of cure which have been pursued in different ages, in the treat- 
ment of those laboring under mental derangement ; and to mark 
the various results with which they have been attended. The 
radical defect in all the different modes of cure that have been 
pursued, appears to be, that of considering mania a physical or 
bodily disease, and adopting for its removal merely physical reme- 
dies, Very lately, however, a spirit of inquiry has been excited, 
which has given birth to a new system of treatment of the insane; 
and former modes of medical discipline have now given place to 
that which is generally denominated moral management.” 

It is almost superfluous to state the plan of the Retreat at York, 
in England ; the successful issue of that benevolent establishment, 
as made known to the world by Mr. Tuke’s publication, fortified 
the patrons of the New-York Asylum in their enlarged and en- 
lightened views. The legislature of New-York were not reluctant in 
countenancing the undertaking, and in April 1816, passed a muni- 
ficent act appropriating the yearly sum of ten thousand dollars for | 
forty-one years, to enable the governors to erect further and more 
extensive accommodations for insane patients. Accordingly a 
purchase was made of a suitable location about seven miles from 
the city of New-York, near the Hudson river, and fronting on the 
Bloomingdale road: the whole quantity of ground is stated to be 
somewhat over seventy-seven acres. It is remarkably dry and 
pleasant, and from its elevated situation affords an extensive and 
delightful view of the East and Hudson rivers and the adjacent 
country for an area of nearly forty miles. The plan of the edifice 
adopted was that of Thomas C. Taylor ; it comprehends a centre 
building which is two hundred and eleven feet in length and sixty 
feet deep, with two wings, each placed at the distance of fifty feet 
from the principal building and connected with it by a colonnade. 
Each wing is one hundred and ninety-four feet in length and fifty 
feet deep. The middle or principal centre building is calculated 
to accommodate about two hundred patients. It would require 
maby pages to notice the various accommodations and advantages 
which this great institution possesses, and it is to be hoped that an 
ample publication of such a nature will not much longer be with- 
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held from the public. The state, in her patronage to this Asylum, 
has addedtoher renown for public works, great as it has previous- 
ly been, and the names of Clinton, Clarkson and Eddy, will be 
cherished with the most lively and lasting gratitude by every friend 
of afflicted humanity. The following is an abstract of the report 
of this Institution for 1826. During the above period, admitted, 
males 97—females 453; total 142: of these the recent cases were 
93—old 49. Recovered, including males and females, 56: much 
improved, 6: improved, 5 : discharged by request, 9. Died, all of 
them of the old cases, 6.—The forms of the diseases were mania, 
63 : monomania, 28 ; delirium a potu, 35 ; dementia, 15 ; idiotism, 
1. Total 142. 


STATE OF NEW-JERSEY. 


WE are destitute of materials for the medical history of this 
state. It is, however, well known that medical men of distinguish- 
ed character have flourished in it during the last century; me- 
moirs of some of the most meritorious have been procured and 
are inserted in this volume. A medical school, connected with 
Rutgers College in New-Brunswick, has recently been instituted, 
and is conducted by professors of exalted character for scientific 
attainments,* a majority of whom lately formed the Faculty of me- 
dicine in the University of New-York. 


Officers of the College. 
David Hosack, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Medical Faculty. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D. LL.D. Vice President. 
Peter Townsend, M. D. Registrar. 


Professors. 

David Hosack, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of 
Physic and Clinical Medicine. 

William James Macneven, M. D. Professor of Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica. 

Valentine Mott, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and Forensic Me- 
dicine. 

John D, Godman, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

John Griscom, LL.D. Professor of Chemistry. 


The several courses of instruction commence on the first Mon- 
day in November, and terminate on the last day of February, an- 


* Rutgers’ College, originally called Queen’s College, was founded in the year 
1770. In that year the Dutch Reformed Church of New-York and New-Jersey, 
then united and formed the plan of erecting a college in New-Brunswick, for the 
purpose of preparing young men for the gospel ministry, and obtained a charter from 
the legislature of New-Jersey. 
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nually. ‘Colonel Henry Rutgers, of New-Jersey, has established 
in perpetuity the premium of a gold medal, to be awarded annual- 
ly to the student of that institution, who shall exhibit the most sa- 
tisfactory testimonial of talent and attainment in medical science, 
in his inaugural dissertation for the doctorate; the same to be ap- 
proved by the board of professors, and the decision to rest with 
them. The honor to be delivered to the successful candidate at 
the public commencement.” <A silver medal has also been pro- 
posed by the liberality of a distinguished citizen of New-York, to 
be awarded to the author of the approved dissertation on some 
subject connected with the indigenous diseases and topcgraphy of 
the country. ‘These incentives to exertion cannot but produce 
the most salutary emulation among the students of the newly or- 
ganized school. During the first session of this school in the win- 
ter of 1826-7, the total number of students attending the several 
classes, was one hundred and fifty-three. At the medical gradua- 
tion, held in July, 1827, twenty-nine students of the institution re- 
ceived the honors of the doctorate. | 

The location of the Rutgers Medical College is in the city of 
New-York. It is situated in Duane Street, near Broadway, in the 
immediate vicinity of the New-York Hospital. It was erected by 
the medical faculty at their own expense expressly for the accom- 
modation of students of medicine. It is admitted by all that this 
building combines with the necessary spaciousness, a degree of 
neatness, convenience and comfort, very rarely found in similar 
establishments. The lecture rooms are three in number. The 
chemical room is on the lower floor, and is provided with neces- 
sary furnaces and fixtures, Adjoining the laboratory is the room 
for the mineralogical cabinet and such philosophical apparatus as 
is employed in pneumatics, hydrostatics, and other departments of 
science connected with chemistry. ‘The hall for the lectures on 
the practice of physic, materia medica, botany, and obstetrics and 
forensic medicine, is on the second floor. This hall is also design- 
ed for the delivering of introductory lectures and for public col- 
legiate exercises. ‘The library room is on the same floor with the 
hall. The surgical and anatomical amphitheatre is on the third 
floor. The saloon of practical anatomy on the fourth floor, is un- 
rivalled in this country for its extent and the entire convenience of 
its arrangements. This apartment is of the length and width of 
the whole building, and is during the day lighted by a fine sky- 
light and four windows. At night it is brilliantly illuminated by 
ten large gas burners, which entirely obviate the necessity of using 
table-lamps, The cistern of water is supplied by means of a forc- 
ing pump inthe basement. A furnace of appropriate construction 
is employed for the daily removal of fragments usually allowed to 
accumulate in and about anatomical apartments. The use of this 
furnace and the regular attention paid to the tables, remove from 
the study of practical anatomy all the circumstances usually pro- 
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ductive of diseust. An angle of the saloon is screened off for the 
accommodation of practitioners of medicine, who may wish to re- 
vise their anatomical studies free from interruption. The anato- 
mical cabinet is rich and valuable. The collection of the profes- 
sor of surgery is so in an especial degree, on account of its being 
principally composed of morbid specimens, removed by himself in 
his operations, or procured from subjects with whose previous his- 
tory he is acquainted. Collections to a valuable extent are form- 
ing by the professor of the materia medica; and the illustrations, 
casts and preparations for obstetrical knowledge, are constantly 
augmenting. The whole of this college is furnished with gas 
lights, anc warmed by a single fire burned in the basement, from 
which heated air is conveyed by flues to all parts of the house. 
The arrargement is so effectual that but a few minutes are neces- 
sary to the production of a summer temperature even in the cold- 
est winter. The heated air flows from below the seats in the dif- 
ferent lecture rooms, so that they are equally warmed throughout. 
_ The school is abundantly supplied with the material necessary 
for practical anatomy at a very moderate expense, and the stu- 
dents enjoy the opportunity of witnessing the extensive surgical 
and medical practice of the New-York Hospital. The qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the doctorate are similar to those of the 
New-York College, and the graduates are vested with the usual 
powers to practise. ‘The candidate must have arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years, and have studied medicine three years under 
the direction of a regular practitioner ; during this period he must 
have attended two full courses of lectures at the college, or one 
full course in another and one full course in Rutgers College. 
The examination takes place immediately after the close of the 
lectures. | . 

The Medical Society of the state of New-Jersey for the regula- 
tion of the practice of physic and surgery, was incorporated in 
1783, and is governed by provisions similar to those of the society 
of Massachusetts. There are also three district medical societies. 


STATE OF DELAWARE. 


In this state have originated men of professional talents and 
profound erudition, ‘To Dr. James Tilton (6) our country is 
greatly indebted for important services in the line of his profession 
during both the former and the latter war with Great Britain. Dr. 
Sykes (0) was eminently distinguished. Dr. Joshua Clayton was 
governor of the state, and a member of the United States senate ; 
he died in 1799. During the war of Independence, from the 
great scarcity of the Peruvian bark, Dr. Clayton found an eligible 
substitute in the bark of the root of dogwood (Cornus florida) and 
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the inside bark of the white oak tree, combined in equal parts. 
This proved equally efficacious in all those cases in which the Pe- 
ruvian bark is usually employed. In this state a respectable med- 
ical society is established, and the professional character honora- 
bly supported ; but its vicinity to wealthy and populous cities ren- 
ders the establishment of medical schools altogether unnecessary. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ir appears that in the latter part of the 17th and early part of 
the 18th ‘century, many learned and enterprising medical men 
emigrated from Europe, and established themselves in Pennsylva- 
nia and the more southern provinces, ‘Thomas Wynn, an emi- 
nent Welsh physician, who practised medicine several years with 
high reputation in London, and his brother, came to this country 
in 1682 with the original settlers, located themselves in Philadel- 
phia, and were the earliest physicians of that city. These gentle- 
men were followed by a succession of regular and well educated 
professional men. Dr. Griffith Owen arrived in the prime of life, 
and is said to have done the principal medical business in the city 
of Philadelphia, where he was highly distinguished for his talents, 
integrity and zeal. He died in 1717, about the age of 70 years, 
and left a son who practised in Philadelphia some time after his 
father’s death. Dr. Greme came from Great Britain with the 
governor, Sir William Keith, in the year 1717. He was about 30 
years of age when he arrived, had an excellent education and 
agreeable manners, and was therefore much employed as a practi- 
tioner, and greatly confided in by his fellow citizens. Dr. Lloyd 
Zachary probably commenced the practice of medicine in Phila- 
delphia between 1720 and 1730, and died in the year 1756 in the 
meridian of life, greatly and most deservedly lamented, He was 
one of the founders of, and a very liberal contributor to, both the 
college and the hospital. Dr. Kearsly sen. was for many years a 
very industrious practitioner both in medicine and surgery. He 
was not deficient in public spirit. The public are more indebted 
to him than to any other man for that respectable edifice, Christ 
Church; and by will he founded and endowed a hospital for poor 
widows. He educated Dr John Redman and Dr. John Bard, of 
New-York. Foibles are common to humanity, and we often find 
them blended with the most splendid virtues in the human charac- 
- ter. Dr. Kearsly possessed a morose and churlish temper, which 
banished all cheerfulness and social converse from his pupils, and 
rendered him an unpleasant companion. Dr, Cadwallader Evans (6) 
was one of the first pupils of Dr. Thomas Bond, and completed 
his medical education in England. He was descended from a 
much venerated early settler, and had a great share of public spi- 
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rit, as well as of professional worth. In 1769 some observations 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of London, from Dr. John 
Kearsly, jun. of Philadelphia, relative to angina maligna, which pre: 
vailed in 1746 and 1760. ‘It extended,” says the author, “ through 
the neighboring provinces with mortal rage, in opposition to the 
united endeavors of the faculty. It swept off all before it, baffling 
every attempt to stop its progress, and seemed by its dire effects 
to be more like the drawn sword of vengeance to stop the growth 
of the colonies, than the natural progress of disease. Villages 
were almost depopulated, and numerous parents were left to be- 
wail the loss of their tender offspring.” An essay on the iliac 
passion by Dr, Thomas Cadwallader (6), a respectable physician 
in Philadelphia, appeared in the year 1740, in which the author 
opposes with considerable talent and learning the then common 
mode of treating that disease. This was one of the earliest pub- 
lications on a medical subject in America. Dr. Thomas Bond (6), 
about 1754, was author of sofne useful medical memoirs, which 
were published in a periodical work in London. Phineas Bond, 
M. D. (6), a younger brother of Thomas Bond, after studying med- 
icine some time in Maryland, visited Europe, and passed a con- 
siderable time at the medical schools of Leyden, Paris, London 
and Edinburgh; on his return he settled in Philadelphia, where he 
enjoyed a high reputation for many years. . He was one of the 
founders of the College, now the University of Pennsylvania. 
About the middle of the 18th century Dr. Adam Thompson, of 
Pennsylvania, or Maryland, published a discourse on the prepara- 
tion of the body for the reception of the inoculated smallpox, and 
the manner of receiving the infection, as it was delivered in the 
public hall of the academy before the trustees and others, in No- 
vember, 1750. This production was highly applauded both in 
America and Europe, as at that period the practice of inoculation 
was on the decline. The author states that inoculation was so un- 
successful at Philadelphia, that many were disposed to abandon 
the practice ; wherefore, upon the suggestion of the 1392d apho- 
rism of Boerhaave,* he was led to prepare his patients by a com- 
position of antimony and mercury, which he had constantly em- 
ployed for twelve years with uninterrupted success. 

As connected with medical science, it might appear improper to 
omit the distinguished name of John Bartram, Esq. to whom our 
country is so greatly indebted for improvements in natural history 
and botany. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1701. His grand- 
father of the same name accompanied William Penn to this coun- 
try in 1682. This self-taught genius early discovered a great thirst 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and especially of botanical know- 


* Boerhaave’s 1392d aphorism :—** Some success from antimony and mercury 
prompts us to seek for a specific for the smallpox in a combination of these minerals 
reduced by art to an active, but not to an acrimonious or corrosive state.” 
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ledge. He travelled in pursuit of it, with unwearied diligence, in 
various parts of his native country from Canada to Florida, and 
made such proficiency in the study that Linneus is said to have 
pronounced him the “greatest natural botanist in the world.” 
He corresponded with many of the most distinguished men of 
science, both in America and in Europe. He was elected a mem- 
ber of several of the most eminent societies and academies abroad, 
and was, at length, appointed botanist to his Britannic Majesty 
George III. He died in 1777, in the 76 year of his age. Mr. 
Bartram was the first native American who conceived and car- 
ried into effect the plan of a botanical garden for the reception 
and cultivation of indigenous as well as exotic plants, and of trav- 
elling for the purpose of accomplishing this plan. He purchased 
a situation on the banks of the Schuylkill, and enriched it with 
every variety of the most curious and beautiful vegetables, col- 
lected in his excursions, which his sons have since continued to 
cultivate. 

It was reserved for the accomplished Dr. William Shippen (0) 
and Dr. John Morgan (6), to construct a permanent foundation for 
the medical institutions of our country. Both these gentlemen 
were natives of Philadelphia, and after receiving the usual pre- 
paratory course of instruction, repaired to Europe to complete a 
scientific education, Here they enjoyed ample means of qualify- 
ing themselves for the great duties of professors and teachers, and 
while in Europe they concerted the plan of establishing a medical 
school in their native city. Accordingly in 1762 Dr. Shippen 
commenced a course of lectures on anatomy and midwifery, ac- 
companied by dissections, to a class of ten students, and this was 
the first systematic course of lectures on medical subjects ever de- 
livered in America, if we except those delivered at Newport in 
1756, by Dr. Hunter. In 1765 Dr. Morgan returned from 
Europe and was appointed Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, 
and Dr, Shippen the Professor of Anatomy; and they were the 
only professors of this new institution until 1768, when Dr. Kuhn 
(6) was elected Professor of Botany, and in the following year 
Dr. Benjamin Rush (6) was chosen Professor of Chemistry. 
These learned characters, assisted by the venerable Thomas Bond 
(6) as lecturer on Clinical Medicine, zealously devoted their tal- 
ents to the duties of the several departments of medical instruc- 
tion. This first Medical School in the American colonies, was 
soon after confirmed and established by the authority of the trus- 
tees of the College of Philadelphia, while Dr. Franklin officiated as 
their president. The science of medicine was unfortunately de- 
prived of the benefits and improvements expected from this hon- 
orable association, by various circumstances connected with the 
revolutionary war, The Philadelphia Dispensary for the medical 
relief of the poor, the first institution of its kind in the United 
States, was founded in 1786, The College of Physicians of Phila- 
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delphia, was established in 1787, and the labors of the Professors 
commenced under circumstances eminently auspicious to the 
improvement of medical science ; an unfortunate competition 
and discord, however, between the medical college and an 
opposition school, for atime marred their prospects, and impeded 
that useful progress which the friends of the institution and the 
public had confidently expected. But in 1791 some important 
changes took place, an harmonious union of the contending parties 
was effected, and Dr. Rush was appointed Professor of the Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Physic and of Clinical Medicine. From this 
period, the progress and improvement of the institution have been 
no less honorable to the venerable founders, than beneficial to the 
community. The commanding talents and profound erudition of 
Professors Rush (6), Barton (6), Physick (6), Dorsey (6), Chapman 
and others, have given the Medical School of Philadelphia a. 
celebrity, which will probably long remain unrivalled in the United 
States, and will enable it to vie with the most elevated seminaries 
of the European world. It has become the resort of students 
from every section of our united confederacy. Five hundred in 
some seasons have attended the various courses of lectures, and 
the inaugural dissertations of those who from time to time have 
received its honors, have extended the fame of the school from 
which they emanated. At the commencement in June, 1771, 
the degree of A. B. was conferred on seven, and the degree of 
M, D. on four candidates. Such has been the prosperity of this 
medical institution, first founded in our country, that from the 
most accurate calculation that can be made, it is computed that, 
between 7 and 8000 young men have received instruction within 
its walls since its first. establishment, and from this source the 
remotest parts of our union have been furnished with learned phy- 
sicians who are ornaments to their profession. During the four 
months attendance on the lectures, the class expend not less than 
$200,000 in the city of Philadelphia. The present faculty :-—~ 


Philip Syng Physick, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Clinical Practice. 

Thomas C, James, M. D, Professor of Midwifery. 

Robert Hare, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

William Gibson, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

William C, Horner, M. D, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy. 


It is ascertained by historical records, that the yellow fever 
made its appearance in the city of Philadelphia in 1699 and 1740, 
and that the same malady again visited that city, New-York and 
some other parts of North America, in the years 1744, 1747, 
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1760, and 1762: at the last mentioned period it was attended with 
such malignity as baffled the skill of the most experienced physi- 
cians. The medical characters of those times, as well as the pub- 
lic generally, considered the disease to be contagious, and import- 
ed from the West Indies. But the city of Philadelphia was afflicted 
with a dreadful visitation of the yellow fever in 1793, which is to 
be regarded as a memorable event in the history of the United 
States. Such was the magnitude of this awful calamity, as to ex- 
cite inthe breasts of all classes of people the keenest emotions of 
sympathy and commiseration. The city was abandoned by a 
large proportion of its inhabitants, and those who remained were 
not sufficient to administer comfort to the sick and to bury the 
dead. It was not uncommon for persons to expire alone in a 
house, and without a human being to witness the awful scene. A 
negro leading a horse and hearse was to be seen in every street, 
and at almost every hour. If a solitary passenger was met, his 
gloom and ghastly visage proclaimed the horrors of his ‘soul, as if 
conscious that with every breath is mingled the sting of death. 
No less than four thousand and forty-four persons fell victims to 
this destructive epidemic in that ill fated city, between the first of 
August and ninth of October.* 

The same pestilential fever has at several subsequent periods 
been permitted to ravage that and almost all the cities and sea- 
port towns in the United States. The alarm and distress which 
pervaded our cities on these melancholy occasions, were in- 
expressible. The nature, origin and propagation of this for- 
midable disease, became the topics of interesting inquiry and 
universal concern. ‘lhe investigation was pursued by many of 
our most distinguished medical philosophers with commendable 
zeal and perseverance 3 but from the conflict of opinions, a spirit 
of illiberality was, in too many instances, allowed to mingle with 
discussion, and impede the progress and attainment of truth. 
Whether the yellow fever, as then prevalent, was of an inflamma- 
tory or typhoid character, whether the disease was actually of a 
contagious nature and imported from a foreign country, or origi- 
nated in some domestic and local cause existing in our cities, were 
questions agitated with peculiar interest and considerable warmth, 
by the learned laborers in this ample field of controversy. The 
discordant opinions of contagionists and non-contagionists, were 
little calculated to satisfy and soothe the public mind while afilict- 
ed with this awful source of mortality. From the investigation 
and inquiries of some of the most eminent physicians in the Unit- 
ed States, much light has been elicited relative to this recondite 


* For a particular narrative of the sufferings of the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
by this tremendous visitation, the reader is referred to Rush on. the Yellow Fever 


of 1793, and a publication by Matthew Carey, Esq. and the periodical publications 
of the day. at 
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subject. It would require volumes to examine and illustrate the 
various points in controversy, and those who may be desirous of 
more satisfactory information, may consult the numerous publica- 
tions of that period relative to the subject in question. 

Dr. Rush, after having experienced the palpable inefficiency of 
all the known curative remedies in the yellow fever of 1793, was 
induced to adopt the depleting plan, and boldly resorted to the 
lancet and to mercurial purges, as his last hope ; at subsequent 
periods of its prevalence, however, the lancet was more cautiously 
employed, and mercury used as the sovereign remedy. It was 
given with the view of evacuating the alimentary canal, or in such 
form.as would speedily affect the salivary glands, in which event 
it proved eminently efficacious. Influenced, probably, by the 
opinion and example of Dr. Rush, most of the learned physicians 
of the United States have declared themselves advocates for the 
mercurial mode of treatment. Being thus sanctioned by the high- 
est medical authority and by general assent, the mercurial prac- 
tice is now received and adopted by a majority of our practition- 
ers as the safest and most successful method of cure, not only in 
the yellow fever, but also in typhus and other forms of malignant 
febrile affections. This plan of treatment was found to be coinci- 
dent with the practice of some respectable men of extensive expe- 
rience in the yellow fever of the West Indies. Dr. Chisholm, 
indeed, is reputed to have been one of the earliest of those who 
resorted to mercury as an agent in controlling the violence of that 
fatal disease, in that climate, in the years 1789 and 1790, and he 
is worthy of being styled the champion of the mercurial practice 3 
having in one instance exhibited by the mouth, by inunction and 
by clyster, no less than five thousand seven hundred and four 
grains of mercury in five days, and the result was the rapid re- 
covery of the patient. It would seem scarcely credible, a priori, 
that the human system were capable of sustaining such an enor- 
mous quantity of this active metal, and it is presumed that the 
learned gentleman will long remain without a rival in this respect 
in the United States, 

Works of great merit have been and still are produced by the 
profoundly learned and literary professors and teachers of Phila- 
delphia, particularly Rush, Barton, Wistar, Dorsey, Physick, 
Mease, Currie, Chapman, Dewees and others. Among our peri- 
odicals, those published in that city stand pre-eminent in point of 
merit and utility. The Medical Recorder has long been establish- 
ed and its fame extensively disseminated. ‘The Philadelphia Jour- 
nal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, was commenced in 
1820, and is edited by Drs. Chapman, Dewees, &c. This is a 
work of superior merit. It is proposed to render it still more 
valuable by enlarging its plan, and uniting in its support the prin- 
cipal medical talents of the country. It will hereafter be known 
under the name of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
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The North American Medical and Surgical Journal was com- 
menced in 1826, and is conducted by gentlemen of talent. The 
Philadelphia Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery was com- 
menced in June last, and is gaining reputation and respectable 
patronage. 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 


Tue following were the earliest physicians who flourished in this 
state. Dr. Hamilton, a Scotch physician of eminence, emigrated 
to this country about 1700, and settled in Maryland, where he 
practised for many years with acceptance; nearly contempurary 
with him were Dr. Sprigg, Weisenthall, Pue, Scott, Murray, and 
Tootell; and at a later period Drs. Thomas, Warfield, Stewart 
and Gauth. These gentlemen were educated in foreign schools, 
and several of them were natives of Europe. ‘They were all emi- 
nent practitioners, and did much in forming the medical character 
of Maryland in the eighteenth century. Gustavus R. Brown, M. 
D., an eminent physician of Charles county, received his medical 
education at Edinburgh, and was graduated in medicine at that 
university in 1768, at which time he defended a thesis on “ Ani- 
mal Heat.” On his return he settled in his native place, and en- 
joyed through life an extensive practice. Dr. Rush, who was con- 
temporary with Dr. Brown at Edinburgh, used to say of him that he 
was not second to any student of the university at that period. Dr. 
Brown was not only a well read physician, and an able practitioner 
of medicine, but a good classical scholar, and indulged his taste for 
general reading during the whole course of his laborious practice. 
Itis said that he used but few remedies in his practice, and those ofa 
most efficient character. Drs. Gustavus Brown and William Brown 
were nephews of the preceding, and educated at Edinburgh at near- 
ly the same period. They were both eminent practitioners of 
medicine, the former of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, and the 
latter of Alexandria. It is not known that either of these gentle- 
men left any medical writings behind them, except the inaugural 
thesis which they defended at the time of their graduation. Dr. 
Parham, of Charles county, Maryland, was contemporary with the 
Drs. Brown, and also educated at Edinburgh. He was a distin- 
guished practitioner of medicine and surgery in his native state.* 
Dr. John Owen practised medicine in the city of Baltimore. He 
is eulogised in the newspapers as possessing the qualities which 
gained unbounded confidence in his skill and in his probity. Dr. 
John Archer, who first introduced the seneca root as a remedy in 


* See Lecture delivered at Columbia College, D. C. by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 


S ateenor of Anatomy and Physiology, to whom J am indebted for this and other 
acts. 
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croup, deserves to be commemorated; but no memoir of his life 
could be obtained. 

The College of Medicine in Maryland, established at Baltimore, 
was regularly organized by an act of the legislature of that state, in 
1807. This school owes its originto Dr. John B. Davidge, who in 
1804 commenced a course of lectures in Baltimore on midwifery 
to a class of six students. In-1807- two eminent physicians, Dr. 
Cocke of Virginia, and Dr. Shaw of Maryland, united in the 
school, and lectures were given on the different branches of medi- 
cine; in the same year a charter was granted, and the school be- | 
came regularly organized by the style of the “* College of Medicine 
of Maryland.”’ By the influence and zeal of its distinguished 
founder, and the labors of other eminent teachers, this institution 
has been rapidly rising into importance, and at the. present time is 
one of the most respectable institutions in the country. An in- 
firmary has recently been erected in connexion with the school, 
for the purpose of clinical instruction. The following are the 
Professors :-— 


John B. Davidge, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery. 

Nathaniel Potter, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. ; 8 

Elisha De Butts, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Samuel Baker, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

Professor of Anatomy. 

Richard W. Hall, M.D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

Maxwell McDowell, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. 


The state of Maryland has an excellent pauper establishment 
which contains an infirmary, a lying-in hospital, a workhouse for the 
employment of vagrants, an asylum for destitute children, a lunatic 
hospital, and a medical and chirurgical school. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


In the history of this state are recognised the names of distin- 
guished medical men among the earliest ‘colonists. ‘ In 1608, 
being the year after the planting of the colony of Virginia at 
James Town, the arrival of Walter Russel, doctor of physic, is 
mentioned by the colonists ; and he is afterwards spoken of as 
accompanying Capt. Smith on a voyage of discovery, from James 
Town to the Chesapeake, and up the Potomac to the Falls ; and 
also, of having rendered surgical aid to Capt. Smith, in the case of 
an accident which happened to him on this occasion. Some is- 
lands, which we discovered in the Chesapeake, during the voyage, 
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were called Russel’s Islands, says Capt. Smith, in honor of Dr. 
Russel. Anthony Bagnal, surgeon, is also mentioned by Capt. 
Smith, as accompanying him on a similar voyage, made the same 
year from James ‘Town to Nansamond, the place where Norfolk 
is now situated. Drs. Russel and Bagnall, therefore, were proba- 
bly the first physicians who came over to the colony of Virginia ; 
but whether they remained in the country or soon returned to 
Europe, we have no account; but it is probable that their resi- 
dence in America was only temporary ; for, in 1609, when Capt. 
Smith was badly wounded by the explosion of gunpowder, he says 
there was neither chirurgeon nor chirurgery at the fort; and he 
was compelled to return to Europe, for the recovery of his health. 
In 1611 Dr. Bohun is mentioned, being about to leave the colony 
of Virginia, and to take ship with Lord Delaware for the West 
Indies. But no particular account is given of either of these phy- 
sicians.” 

John Mitchell, M. D. (6), a distinguished physician and botanist, 
came from England and settled in Virginia about 1700. He wrote 
an interesting and original essay on the causes of the different 
colors of people of different climates, which was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. He was also the author of several 
valuable productions, which will be particularized in his biography 
in this volume. Dr. John Clayton (6), an eminent: botanist and 
physician, came to Virginia in 17053 as a practical botanist he 
was probably not inferior to any one of the age, and his practical 
observations gave him a respectable rank among the learned natu- 
ralists of that period. Mark Catesby, F. R. S. though not a phy- 
sician, may be noticed as a very eminent naturalist. He was born 
in England, 1679, and came to Virginia in 1712, and in 1722 re- 
moved to South Carolina. He spent nearly his whole life in the 
cultivation of natural science. In 1748 he published a natural 
history of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, containing 
numerous plates. Dr. John Tennent, a respectable physician of 
Port Royal, Virginia, who brought into view the virtues of the 
Seneca snake root, published in 1736 at Williamsburgh an essay 
on pleurisy, in which he treats of the Seneca as an efficient remedy 
in the cure of this disease. Dr. Tennent, it is believed, was a 
family connexion of the late celebrated Dr. Richard Mead, of Lon- 
don. He held a medical correspondence with Dr. Mead for 
many years, and it was to him that he first communicated his ac- 
count of the Seneca. Dr. George Greham, a respectable physi- 
cian of Virginia, emigrated to this country in the early part of the 
last century. He was a native of the north of England, and was 
educated at Edinburgh. When he came over to this country he 
settled at Dumfries in Virginia, where he enjoyed an extensive 
practice for many years, and sustained a high reputation. Dr, 
Currie, of Richmond, practised through his life with great reputa- 

10 
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tion. He seemed to possess, intuitively, the faculty of distinguish- 
ing the character of disease, and of discovering the remedy. He 
received his medical education at the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Siccary, a practitioner of medicine, was, it is believed, a Por- 
tuguese Jew. It is said by Mr. Jefferson, that we are indebted to 
him for the introduction of that admirable vegetable, the tomato. 
He was of opinion that a person who should eat a sufficient 
abundance of these apples, would never die. Whether he follow- 
ed his own prescription, is not known ; but he certainly attained 
to a very old age, and particularly for the climate in which he 
lived. The tomato is raised in abundance in Virginia and the 
adjoining states, and is regarded as a great luxury, and by some is 
considered a preservative against bilious diseases. Dr. Andrew 
Robertson was a native of Scotland, and received his medical edu- 
cation at the Edinburgh University. He first served as a military 
surgeon in the British army in Flanders, and came to America 
with Braddock’s army in 1755. He remained in the country, and 
settled in Virginia, where he acquired a high reputation, and for 
many years enjoyed an extensive practice. He was particularly 
distinguished for his charity and attention to the indigent sick. 
He made several valuable medical communications, which were 
published in the “ London Medical Inquiries and Observations.” 
He died in 1795. 

Arthur Lee, M, D. was a native of Virginia, and brother to 
Richard Henry Lee, the celebrated patriot of the revolution. 
Dr. Lee received his classical education at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards studied medicine in that university. As soon as he was 
eraduated, he returned to his native state and settled at Williams- 
burg, where he practised medicine for several years; but after- 
wards abandoned,the profession, went to England, and commenced 
the study of the law in the Temple. He soon entered into politi- 
cal life, and rendered important services to his country during the 
revolutionary war, He died in Virginia, in 1792. Hugh Mercer, 
M. D. a general of the revolutionary war, was a distinguished 
physician, who, like Warren, fell in the defence of the liberties of 
his country. He wasa native of Scotland, and educated at Edin- 
burgh. He early emigrated to Virginia and settled at Fredericks- 
burg, where he practised medicine for several years with great 
reputation, During the revolution, he zealously engaged in the 
support of the liberties of his adopted country, and fell in the bat- 
tle of Princeton in 1777. James McLurg, M. D. was a native of 
Scotland, and was educated at Edinburgh, He was graduated in 
medicine about 1771, and defended an experimental thesis on the 
bile. He settled at Williamsburg, and was by common consent 
placed at the head of the profession. Dr. William Baynham (6) 
was long considered as the most eminent surgeon in the southern 
states, and was particularly distinguished for his accurate know- 
ledge of anatomy, He died in 1814. Walter Jones, M. D. (6), 
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one of the most eminent physicians in our country, was born in 
Virginia, and received his medical education at Edinburgh, where 
he was graduated about the year 1770. He practised in Virginia, 
and sustained through life the highest standing both as a scholar 
and physician. Dr, James Craik (6), a respectable Scotch physi- 
cian, was educated at Edinburgh and came over to this coun- 
try with Braddock’s army in 1755, and served as surgeon in Gene- 
ral Braddock’s campaign, after which he settled in Virginia. He 
sustained an important office in the medical department during the 
whole of the war of independence, and enjoyed the personal 
friendship and confidence of Washington, and attended that illus- 
trious chief in his last illness. He died at Alexandria in 1814, at 
the age of 84 years. Dr. Dick was also one of the attending 
physicians of Washington, but we have no information respecting 
his life and character. 


Medical School of the valley of Virginia, established at Win- 
chester in 1826, Professors :— 


John G, Cooke, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic and Obstetrics. 

Phillip Smith, Professor of Materia Medica. 

H. H. McGuire, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

A. F, Magill, M.D. Professor of Surgery and Chemistry. 


STATE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


For eighty or ninety years after the settlement of this state, 
according to the late Dr. Ramsay, the practice of physic was 
almost entirely in the hands of Europeans : among these were 
several able physicians, who possessed an accurate knowledge of 
the diseases of our country, and, says the great man just mention- 
ed, at a period before Dr. Rush began his brilliant career as an 
author, there were more experiments made, more observations 
recorded and more medical writings ushered into public view by 
the physicians of Charleston, than of any other part of the Amer- 
ican continent. Between the years 1768 and 1778, ten native 
Carolinians obtained the honors of a medical degree at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; three of these were afterwards presidents 
of the Medical Society of that state, viz. Drs. Fayssoux, Harris 
and Chandler. About the year 1748, John Lining, M. D. (6) 
published an accurate history of the American yellow fever, which 
was the first on this subject which issued from an American press, 
Lionel Chalmers, M. D. (6) in 1754 communicated to the Medical 
Society of London some valuable remarks on Opisthotonus and 
Tetanus, and he published also an essay on fevers in 1767. 
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Alexander Garden, M. D. (0) presented to the public in 1764 
an account of the medical properties of the Spigelia Marylandica, 
or Carolina Pinkroot, with a botanical description of the plant. 
John Moultrie, M. D. (6), a distinguished physician of Charleston, 
was a native of Europe, and came to this country in 1733. For 
40 years he stood at the head of his profession in the city. He 
possessed great talents for observation, and was wonderfully suc- 
cessful in finding out the hidden causes of disease. He was the 
idol of his patients ; and such were the affection and attachment of 
his female friends that at his death, in 1773, many ladies of the 
city went into mourning on his account.’ The year following his 
death, an unusual number of females died in childbed, and appar- 
ently from despondency. Dr. Moultrie had a son who was grad- 
uated at Edinburgh in 1749, and was a distinguished scholar and 
an eminent practitioner of medicine in Charleston. At his grad- 
uation he defended a thesis, “ De Febre Flava.”? William Bull, 
M. D. (6) was a physician of South Carolina, and a native of the 
state, distinguished for his literary attainments, as well as for an 
extensive knowledge of the science of medicine. He was the 
pupil of Boerhaave, and received the degree of M. D. at the 
University of Leyden in 1734, at which time he defended a thesis 
on “ Colica Pictonum.” He is quoted by Van Swieten as his fel- 
low student, with the title of the learned Dr. Bull, and was the 
first native of South Carolina, and probably the first American, 
who obtained a degree in medicine. Drs, Alexander Baron, 
Tucker, Harris and Samuel Wilson, should be mentioned in terms 
of high respect; they died in advanced age. But of all the medi- 
cal characters which have adorned the southern states, no one has 
displayed more brilliant talents, or professional erudition, than the 
late David Ramsay, M. D. (6). An interesting memoir of this 
learned physician will be found in the biographical id es ittaesshs in 
this work. 

In 1824 the Medical College of South Carolina was established 
at Charleston. In this school there are seven professorships. 
The students have the privilege of attending the practice of the 
Marine Hospital. ‘The professors are :— 


John Edwards Holbrook, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

S. Henry Dickson, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Physic. 

James Ramsay, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Thomas G, Prioleau, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

Henry Rutledge Frost, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica, 

Edmund Ravenel, M. D. Professor of Chemisty. 

Stephen Elliot, LL.D. Professor of Botany and Natural Mistory. 


The yellow fever was known to exist in Charleston so early as 
the year 1699, and again in 1748, when Dr. Lining published an 
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accurate history of the disease, and pronounced it imported and 
contagious. At several subsequent periods that city has been 
afflicted with the same mortal epidemic. 

In the year 1738 smallpox was brought from Africa by a cargo 
of slaves into Charleston, where from the beginning of June to 
the end of August it proved exceedingly fatal. Mr, Mowbray, a 
surgeon, was the first who introduced inoculation into this Prov- 
ince, and in a short time performed the operation upon 450. per- 
sons. He was seconded by Dr. Kirkpatrick and others, so_ thax 
the number of the inoculated in a few months amounted to 1000, 
including whites and blacks. Six of the former and two of the 
latter died of the disease thus communicated. 


Tue Medical College of Ohio was established in Cincinnati in 
1818. Professors :— 


Jedediah Cobb, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine. 

Elijah Slack, A. M. Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

John Moorhead, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and Medi- 
cal Obstetrics. 

Jesse Smith, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 


Transylvania University. Medical School at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Professors :— ' 


Benjamin W. Dudley, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 

Charles Caldwell, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice. 

Daniel Drake, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 

William H. Richardson, Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases 
of Women and Children. f 

Short, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica and Medt- 

cal Botany. 

James Blythe, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


The Medical School of Jefferson College, located in Philadel- 
phia. Professors :-— 


John Eberle, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice, and 
Clinical Medicine. 

George McClellan, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Jacob Green, A. M. Professor of Chemistry. 

B. Rush Rhees, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

¥. S. Beattie, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and 
Midwifery. 

Nathan R. Smith, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
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Columbia College, D. C. Instituted under a charter of the 
Congress of the United States, and located at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in 1824. Professors :— 


Thomas Sewall, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Phystology. 

James M. Stoughton, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Thomas Henderson, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

N. W. Worthington, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

‘Edward Cutbush, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

Frederick May, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics. 


The following is a statement of the several medical institutions 
in the United States, with the date of their respective organization, 
and the number of students attending the lectures in 1825-6, 
as correct as possible. 


No. st. No. st. 

University of Pennsylvania 1765 480 | Med. School of Maine 1820 60 
Med. School of New-York 1768 196* | Med. School of Brown Uni- 

Med. School of Harvard Col- versity 1821 40 
lege 1782 130 | Med. School of the University 

Med. School of Dartmouth Col- of Vermont 1822 42 

1798 80] Berkshire Med. School 1822 94 


lege 
College of Med. of Maryland 1807 215 
College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons of the Western Dis- 


Med. College of S. Carolina 1824 650 
Med. School of Jefferson Coll. 1824 
Columbia College, in the Dis- 


trict of the state of N. Y. 1812 120 trict of Columbia 1824 
Med. School of Yale College 1813 82] Med. School of Auburn 1825 
Med. College of Ohio 1818 22! Med. School of the Valley of 
Vermont Academy of Med. 1818 124] Virginia 1826 
Med. School of Transylvania 1819 235 | Rutgers Med. College 1826 153 


We have now detailed, in the order of time of their respective 
establishments, no less than twenty medical schools and colleges 
in the United States, and it is hoped that no one is omitted ; there 
is the best reason to believe that they have been organized with 
great judgment, and are conducted with commendable zeal and 
ability. It will be perceived that a course of lectures is given in 
all the institutions on the various branches of medical science, 
from three to five months annually. ‘The subjects of anatomy and 
surgery are illustrated by dissections and operations on the dead 
body, and by models, drawings, and dried preparations ; the sub- 
ject of chemistry, by the exhibition of chemical experiments. Most 
of the schools are in possession of valuable medical libraries, ana- 
tomical and mineralogical cabinets, museums, &c., and, in almost 
all instances, hospitals or infirmaries are established in connexion, 
affording the young student the best possible opportunities of im- 
provement in practical medicine. Every school is invested with 


* In 1826-7 reduced to 84. 
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the power of conferring medical degrees on those who, on exami- 
nation, are found to be entitled to such honors; the manner and 
form are nearly similar in all the schools. Such is the unexam- 
pled progress in medical improvement, and such the ample means 
of instruction at the present day, although ‘* one hundred and fifty- 
eight years of our history elapsed after the first settlement of Ame- 
rica, before a single medical school existed in the country”; and 
though about sixty years ago one only was established, and but 
ten pupils attended its first lectures, we may at the present time 
boast of twenty schools, occupying the talents of more than one 
hundred eminent professors, imparting public instruction to more 
than two thousand young students annually. Besides the nume- 
rous seminaries already noticed, medical societies for the regula- 
tion of the practice of physic, and the suppression of quackery and 
empiricism, have been formed in most of the states of the union. 
The establishment of these institutions originated with the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, who in the year 1781 incorporated the first 
body of this description, by the name of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. The views and design of the founders of this excel- 
lent institution, with the very important advantages which have re- 
sulted to the community by its operation, have already been de- 
tailed in page 38. Similar societies have since been incorporated 
by the legislatures of most of the states. In some of the states 
where such societies exist, persons who are not licensed are per- 
mitted to practise, and are allowed the benefit of the law; and in 
some states, a severe penalty is inflicted for prescribing medicine 
without a licence. 

By the establishment of medical schools and societies through- 
out our country within the last half century, most important im- 
provements have been made in almost every branch of the science 
of medicine, and it must be gratifying to every patriot to know 
that our citizens have acted a very conspicuous part in effecting an 
object, in which the character of our nation and the interest of 
mankind are so deeply concerned. These circumstances will be 
hailed as propitious omens of the prosperity and literary fame 
which await our aspiring citizens. Important and auspicious effects 
are already visible in the character of our physicians. A thirst for 
the acquisition of knowledge, a laudable emulation, a taste for ob- 
servation, inquiry and research, have been excited, and the talents 
and efforts of medical men in various’ sections of the union have 
been happily combined. Within the last half century medical 
publications have greatly multiplied in the United States, and many 
of them reflect honor, both on their authors and on the national 
character. The numerous and valuable works of our late medical 
philosopher, Professor Rush, hold the first rank in the American 
catalogue. These, with the learned productions of Professors Bar- 
ton, Hosack, and Mitchell, have been translated into various for- 
eign languages, and received the meed of applause from some of 
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the most celebrated characters of the European continent. The 
Anatomy of the late professor Wistar has been received with uni- 
versal approbation, as a display of uncommon talent,and will be a 
lasting monument to his memory. Dr. Dorsey’s “ Elements of 
Surgery,” an original work in two volumes, has been republished, 
and, it is said, made a text book in the celebrated medical school 
at Edinburgh.* There are numerous other writers in the United 
States, who by their labors have honorably contributed to our do- 
mestic literature and science. Many handsome specimens of 
ability, industry and learning, will be found among the inaugural 
dissertations published by the students of our medical schools ; and 
the most considerable portion of our journals and periodical publi- 
cations, in point of merit and utility, may vie with the long estab- 
lished vehicles and repositories of medical intelligence beyond the 
Atlantic. The plans and means of instruction in our establish- 
ments and seminaries, are continually improving. The road to 
medical knowledge is laid open, and is fraught with allurements. 
Emulation and fashion are directing their votaries into its various 
avenues, and conducting them to the fountain of professional hon- 
ors, distinctions and emoluments. No longer, therefore, need our 
young men humbly reap the fruits of European fields, but assidu- 
ously cultivate and diffuse the ample advantages to be found in 
our own. In duly appreciating the advantages of our own institu- 
tions we advance the interest and reputation of our native country, 
and prevent the necessity of an expensive resort to Europe in 
pursuit of medical knowledge. We recognise in our institutions 
no uniform theoretical system as the rule of practice. Medical 
history affords abundant evidence of the instability of human sys- 
tems. Every age has teemed with theories, or visionary hypo- 
theses fleeting as the wind, scarcely surviving their authors, but 
yielding to others as transient and unsubstantial as themselves. 
The medical authorities most respected, are Cullen, Rush and 
Good. These, modified and improved according to the judge- 
ment and views of the respective professors, are adopted and taught 
in the various American universities. In the art of surgery the 
leading authorities are Pott, the Bells, Desault, the Coopers, 
Abernethy, Cline, Home, Latta and Hey, to whom we may add 
our own countrymen, Physick and Dorsey of Philadelphia, Post 
and Mott, of New-York, and the late John Warren, and John 
C. Warren of Boston, and others, whose names we may with pride 
associate with those who have adorned the annals of surgery, in 
either hemisphere, in ancient or modern times. In the depart- 
ments of chemistry and botany, the most modern European authors 
are consulted, together with the labors and improvements of our 
own enlightened professors. American botany is now cultivated 


* This it is hoped will silence those invidious writers in that country, who for 
years have labored to detract from the merit of American physicians. 
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with that commendable ardor and solicitude, which the importance 
of the subject demands, and many indigenous medicinal plants have 
been introduced as new articles of our materia medica. 

Although there is no uniform standard of attainments establish- 
ed, in order to graduation, in most of our schools it is required, 
that before a student can be admitted to an examination for a de- 
gree, he must have attained to the age of twenty-one, have studied 
three years with some regular physician, attended two full courses 
of lectures on the different branches of medicine, and, if he has not 
enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate education, he must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of having made respectable classical attain- 
ments ; and particularly that he has. acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, has studied mathematics, 
natural and experimental philosophy, geography, and belles lettres. 
In several of our schools it is required that he shall have attended 
the clinical practice of some infirmary for a specified term. | It is 
also required that, before he can receive his degree, he must pass 
a close examination in the different branches of medicine, and write 
and defend a thesis on some medical subject: 

A national Pharmacopeeia, adapted to the present state of medi- 
cal science in the United States, had long:been a desideratum, as 
the only mode by which a uniform system of :practice could be es- 
tablished. In January, 1817, Dr. Lyman Spalding submitted to 
the New-York County Medical Society a project for the formation 
of a national Pharmacopeeia, by the authority of all the medical 
societies and medical schools in the United States....The plan 
adopted for the purpose of accomplishing this great object, was to 
divide the United States and territories into four districts, viz. the 
northern, middle, southern and western. -In each of these dis- 
tricts a convention was called, consisting. of delegates from the 
several medical societies, colleges of physicians. and surgeons, 
medical schools, faculties of medicine and voluntary associations of 
physicians. It was proposed that each district convention should 
form a Pharmacopeeia, or select one in general use, and. make 
therein such alterations and additions as might ‘adapt. it to the 
present state of medical science. ‘The district conventions were 
requested to appoint one cr more delegates to meet in a general 
convention and submit to the same their Pharmacopeeia. | Circu- 
lar letters were transmitted to the medical schools and institutions 
throughout the United States, and met with universal approbation. 
The places designated for the meeting of the district conventions 
were Boston, Philadelphia, Columbia in South Carolina, and 
Lexington in Kentucky. These district conventions held their 
meetings accordingly, and appointed delegates to meet ina general 
convention to be held in the city of Washington, for the purpose 
of compiling the American Pharmacopceia from those which were 
presented by the district conventions. It was agreed that each 
medical society, or medical institution, should defray the expenses 

11 
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of its own delegation and its proportion of the expenses of the dis- 
trict convention: that the general convention should adopt a plan 
for revising the American Pharmacopoeia at the end of every ten 
years ; and that no alteration should be made therein except at those 
periods, and then only by the authority aforesaid. ‘The general 
convention for the formation of the Pharmacopeeia assembled in 
the capitol at Washington on the first day of January, 1820, and 
elected Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D. as their president, and Thomas 
T. Hewson, M. D. as secretary. Two Pharmacopceias, being 
those prepared in the northern and middle districts, were submitted 
to examination. ‘These works were duly examined and compared 
in detail, and their contents, with such additions as were thought 
necessary, consolidated into one work, which, after full revision, 
was adopted by the general convention as the American Phar- 
macopee'a, and ordered to be published by a committee appointed 
for that purpose. It was a preliminary that the general conven- 
tion should sell, for ten years, the copyright of the American 
Pharmacopeeia, and that they should defray their expenses out of 
the proceeds of the sale, and also that it be recommended to every 
medical society, &c. to adopt the Pharmacopeeia, and encourage 
the use of it by all druggists and apothecaries. It was resolved 
by the general convention that their president shall on the first 
of January, 1828, issue writs of election to the several incorporated 
state medical societies, &c. requiring them to ballot for;delegates 
to a general convention to be held at Washington on the first of 
January, 1830, for the purpose of revising the Pharmacopeeia, and 
introducing such alterations and additions as the progress of medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical science may require. 


The following periodical publications on the subject of medicine 
have been established in the United States. 

The New-York Medical Repository was the first medical jour- 
nal published in the United States, and was commenced in that 
city in 1797 by the joint labors of Drs. Samuel L. Mitchell, Ed- 
ward Miller, and Elihu H. Smith. Since the commencement of 
this work, a succession of periodical journals has been established, 
among which are :— 


The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, com- 


menced in - - - - 1804 
Philadelphia Medical Museum, in - - - 1805 
Baltimore Medical and Physical Recorder, in ° 1808 


New-York Medical and Philosophical Journal and Review, 
in - - - - - - - 1809 
American Medical and Philosophical Register (at New- 
York), in - - . - - : 1810 
The American Mineralogical Journal (at New-York,) in - 1810 
Eclectic Repertory (at Philadelphia), in - - 1811 
Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Lyceum, in -~ 1811 
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New England Journal of Medicine and Patgery Ge Bos- 


ton) in = 1812 
American Medical enondck yo Philadelabia),,i in «1818 
Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences, 

in a “ 1820 
prio Journal of Science and Arts at New-Haven), 

- : - 1821 
Nei York Medical and Physical J ournal,in - - 1822 


Western Medical Reporter (at Cincinnati, Ohio), about - 1822 
Hartford Analectic Journal of Medicine and palrgeey 8 in - 1823 
Boston Medical Intelligencer, in “ 1823 
Medical Review and Analectic Journal (at Philadelphia), i in 1824 
New-York Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surgery, in 1824 
Carolina Journal of pace, Boreas, and yeenenae 


(at Charleston), in - 1825 
The North American Medical and Surgical Yoder (at 
Philadelphia), in - 1826 


Philadelphia Monthly J oxitnal of Medicine aid Binighvy, in 1827 


“¢ These publications have, in general, been weil sustained, and 
while they have been useful in disseminating medical information, 
and in exciting a more general taste for reading and inquiry, they 
have called forth the talents of physicians in every part of the 
United States, in exploring the medical topography of the coun- 
try, investigating the causes of its epidemic and endemic diseases, 
examining its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, and in 
publishing the results of their observations and discoveries to the 
world. They have thus been among the most efficient means of 
advancing medical science, and elevating the character of the 
profession. Several of the journals which have been established, 
are discontinued, and others have assumed a different title.”* As 
vehicles imparting useful knowledge, and improving the science of 
medicine, they have been of the highest importance. If the 
advancement of science in the early periods of our history was 
marked with tardy and feeble steps, we can boast of honorable 
amendment by the rapid strides observable in our own times. 
Within the last sixty years our progress has been without a par- 
allel. We have established no less than twenty medical schools, 
besides medical societies; numerous hospitals, infirmaries and 
dispensaries, devoted to the cause of humanity and benevolence, 
have been erected ; a system of medical education and of medical 
police has been established, and their benefits extensively diffused. 
In the language of a late elegant writer,t ‘* We have produced 
a host of able teachers, successful practitioners, and some of the 
best writers of the age. If much has already been accomplished, 


* Professor Sewall’s first lecture at the opening of Columbia College, D. C 
March, 1826. + Ibid. 
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rouch still remains to be done. Though our large towns and cities 
and the more populous parts of our country are supplied with well 
educated physicians, a large portion of our territory, remote from 
the schools, is still without those who have enjoyed the benefits 
of public instruction. If we have ten thousand physicians, as 
computed by a late writer, we have more than fifteen thousand 
practitioners of medicine, many of whom have never heard a pub- 
lic lecture, or seen a demonstration in anatomy.” “ If, in sixty 
years, with the limited means we have possessed, and with all the 
difficulties we have had to encounter, we have produced the best 
system of medical education, the most perfect code of medical 
police that has been exhibited to the world ; if we have pro- 
duced some of the best practical and elementary books, and some 
of the most eminent physicians and surgeons of any age or 
country ; if we have done this in the short period of sixty years 
that are passed, what will be our advance in sixty years. to 
come ?” The foregoing sentiments of Professor Sewall, as it re- 
spects the multiplication of medical schools, and the increased 
facilities of acquiring professional knowledge, cannot but receive 
universal acquiescence, as a happy display of the prosperity of 
our country, and auspicious to our national character. But it has 
unfortunately happened, that in some of our cities instances have 
occurred to prove that prosperity and successful progress depend 
less on the number of schools, than the harmoniously combined 
efforts of a single institution. Collision and unfair rivalry, ought 
to be reprobated by all who have at heart the true interest and 
honor of the profession. But so multiplied and copious are now 
the fonntains of medical honors that the streams flow into every 
one’s soil, and the diploma is prepared to announce from 
numerous sources talent and acquirements with surprising facility. 
Notwithstanding, however, we may pride ourselves on the number 
of our medical institutions, it is to be apprehended that the degree 
of medical knowledge and attainments of our students generally, 
is inferior to that which is required of graduates at the European 
schools. Experience has verified the fact, that in too many in- 
stances degrees are conferred on candidates who are not qualified 
to discharge the duties of the profession, or to reflect honor on 
their instructers. The subject, therefore, is not unworthy of ma- 
ture consideration, whether a more limited number of medical 
institutions in our country would not better subserve the great 
object in view, the improvement of medical science and literature. 
This would afford an opportunity of selecting professors from 
among those of the highest grade in point of talent and weight of 
character, and the increased number of students would yield them 
ample encouragement and support. This object effected, a uni- 
form system of instruction and terms of admission to practice 
might be established, a longer period for education and a greater 
amount of scientific acquirements be made a requisite stipulation, 
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and all pretence obviated for students to prefer a particular school 
with the view of obtaining a diploma on more favorable conditions, 
In consequence of diligent and learned research, and of emulation 
among medical philosophers, new and important facts have been 
developed, and the restoring art has reached an honorable and 
dignified rank among the sciences. Yet it is still fraught with 
deficiencies and altogether inadequate to our desires. ‘To what 
extent the frail condition of human nature is capable of being 
meliorated, and existence protracted by the application of the 
principles of medicine, must be reserved to the wisdom and in- 
dustry of future generations to determine. It is, nevertheless, 
incumbent upon us to consecrate our talents to this noble science, 
duly to appreciate and exalt its merit, to cherish its dignity, to 
study and improve its principles, and to cultivate a religious sense 
of the inestimable blessings which mankind derive from its influ- 
ence. “So great,” says the pious Dr. Rush, “ are the blessings 
which mankind derive from the healing art, that if every other 
argument failed to prove the administration of a Providence in 
human affairs, the profession of medicine would be fully sufficient 
for that purpose.” 
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ADAMS, SAMUEL, M.M.S8.S. was the only son of Sam- 
uel Adams, late governor of Massachusetts. He was born 
at Boston, 27th October, 1751. His preparatory education 
was at a Latin school in hisnative town. He entered Har- 
vard University at the age of fourteen years, and was gra- 
duated in 1770. His professional education was acquired 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph Warren, and he prac- 
tised one year in Boston. 

When hostilities commenced with Great Britain in 1775, 
Dr. Adams, imbued with the patriotic spirit of his father, 
engaged as surgeon in the hospital department of our ar- 
my. Commencing his public services at Cambridge, by 
attending the soldiers who were wounded at Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill, he afterwards removed to Danbury and 
successively to various stations in several of the states, and 
continued in the service during the revolutionary war ; 
after which he returned to his native town with a broken 
constitution, and was unable to recommence his profession- 
al pursuits. He died of a scrofulous affection of several 
of the vital organs, onthe 17th of January, 1788. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. He pos- 
sessed a substantial mind, social feelings and a generous 
heart, and his greatest pleasure was to do good to his fel- 
low men. 

It was fortunate for Dr. Adams that, instead of sell- 
ing his demands upon government for his army services, 
as did many of his military companions, for a trifle, he 
retained possession of them until by the funding system 
they were established at their full value ; and he was thus 
enabled to leave to an aged parent a competency for his 


declining years, without which the venerable patriot must 
12 
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have depended for subsistence upon the kindness of his 
friends or the charity of the public. 

ANDERSON, JAMES, M.D. Having successfully ter- 
minated his academical pursuits at an early age, Dr. An- 
derson commenced the study of medicine under the direc- 
tion of his father, a very respectable physician from Scot- 
land. He attended a course of lectures by Professors Ship- 
pen and Morgan in the school of Philadelphia, then in its 
infancy ; and next sailed for Edinburgh, at that time the 
focus of medical literature. Circumstances, which it is 
unnecessary to mention, not permitting him to remain long 
enough to obtain a degree, he returned to this country 
with an ample certificate signed by his preceptors, Cullen, 
the elder Munro, and the whole board of professors. 

Immediately on his return he commenced the practice 
of physic in conjunction with his father. Deeply versed 
in general, and particularly in medical, science, and devot- 
ed almost beyond example to the performance of his pro- 
fessional duties, he soon obtained a reputation unenjoyed 
by any of his competitors. For a period of upwards of 
thirty years, he retained a practice of an extent certainly 
without a parallel in this section of the country. Advanc- 
ing rapidly towards his sixtieth year, and feeling the infirm- 
ities consequent ona life so laborious, he retired to his 
seat near Chestertown. In this situation, however, he was 
not allowed the repose which he anticipated. ‘Though the 
native vigor of his constitution was broken down by. the 
invasion of disease and by those accidents to which his 
course of life subjected him, he attended, almost to the 
close of it, to the calls of his patients. | 

As a physician, though attached to the doctrine of the 
old school, his rank was second to none in the state. 
Prompt in his decisions, and drawing from a rich fund of 
learning and experience, it may be truly said, that in his 
diagnostic discriminations and clinical calculations he sel- 
dom failed. Asa husband, father, friend, in every domes- 
tic and social relation, the world had not his superior. His 
rank as a christian was eminently distinguished. Equally 
removed from lukewarmness and enthusiasm, he wasa dis- 
ciple of Wesley, and strenuously contended that not to ad- 
mit the truth of his tenets, was to deny the obvious doc- 
trines of the holy scriptures. Communicative and affable 
in his deportment to all, he never for a moment forgot the 
dignity of his character, or what it exacted. Easy of ac- 
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cess, and acutely sensible to the wants of others, the needy 
sufferer rarely made a fruitless application for aid. His 
home was an asylum for the indigent, and such were his 
liberality and benevolence, that, though his practice was 
extensive and lucrative, he was precluded from the accu- 
mulation of wealth. 

In his last and painful illness his demeanor was instruct- 
ive and exemplary. Patient to a degree seldom equalled, 
never surpassed, he was always thankful for the little at- 
tentions and services of his friends ; and in the final trying 
scenes submitted with meekness to the will of his Heavenly 
Father. He died December 8th, 1820, at his seat in the 
vicinity of Chestertown, Maryland, in the 69th year of his 
age.—Phila. Journal of Med. and Phys. Sciences, Vol. II. 

ASPINWALL, WILLIAM, M.D. M.M.S.S. was born in 
Brookline, Mass. on the 23d May (old style), 1743. His 
ancestors emigrated from England about the year 1630 
with the 4000 emigrants. Peter Aspinwall first settled at 
Dorchester, and afterwards at Brookline about the year 
1650, and the farm which he occupied is still in the hands 
of the descendants. The house built by Peter, being the 
oldest house in Brookline, with the venerable elm near it 
which was planted by him, also remains. William, the 
subject of this memoir, was the sole survivor of three gen- 
erations which were born in this place.* He was fitted 
for college by the Rev. Amos Adams, minister of Roxbury, 
and was graduated at Harvard University in 1764. Having 
determined on devoting his life to the medical profession, 
he pursued his studies with the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Gale of Connecticut, and completed his education at the 
hospital in Philadelphia, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania about 
the year 1768. Dr. Aspinwall returned to his native vil- 
lage and commenced the practice of medicine, being the 
first physician who settled in the place. 

At the commencement of our revolutionary war, under 
an enthusiastic impulse to espouse the cause of his country, 
he applied for a commission in the army ; but his kinsman 
and friend Dr. Joseph Warren, afterwards Major General 
Warren, dissuaded him from this pursuit and induced him 
to serve his country in the medical department. According- 
ly Dr. Aspinwall received the appointment of Surgeon in. 


* See History of New England (Winthrop’s) edited by James Savage, Esq. 
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General Heath’s brigade, and, soon after, that of deputy 
director of the hospital on Jamaica Plain, by the recom- 
mendation of General Warren. Onthe memorable day of 
Lexington battle, Dr. Aspinwall was a volunteer and com- 
batted personally in the conflict. He bore from the field 
the corpse of Isaac Gardner, Esq. whose eldest daughter 
he afterwards married. Mr. Gardner commanded the 
Brookline company of militia, and fell in Cambridge, 
having his body perforated with twelve bullets. His son, 
the late General Isaac 5. Gardner, then at the age of 16, 
was in his father’s company the day above mentioned. 
Dr. Aspinwall had the body of his revered friend carried 
to his house and buried at midnight, in order that the num- 
ber of our martyred citizens might as much as possible be 
concealed from public view. 

It was the personal interest which he took in the revolu- 
tionary contest, acting upon a mind deeply imbued with a 
sense of his country’s wrongs, that gave strength and tone 
to his sentiments in after life. Dr. Aspinwall’s language 
on political subjects was bold and strong, his creed being 
that of a democratic republican. In the unhappy scenes of 
party excitement he unwaveringly adhered to what he 
deemed original and fundamental principles, but he aimed 
to preserve a good conscience, and to do justice to the 
honest opinions, the pure motives and undoubted integrity 
of his opponents. He was not a political persecutor, and 
when he was in the councils of the state, resolutely de- 
clined acting with his coadjutors, who were disposed to 
drive from office incumbents, whose only fault was what 
they deemed political heresy. 

After the death of the eminent and distinguished Dr. 
Zabdiel Boylston, the first inoculator of smallpox in 
America, Dr. Aspinwall established himself in that under- 
taking, and erected hospitals for that purpose in Brookline. 
Perhaps no practitioner in the United States ever inocu- 
lated so many persons or acquired such skill and celebrity 
in treating this malignant disease as Dr. A. Besides his 
practice in this disorder when it generally spread, he was 
allowed after the year 1788 to keep a hospital open at all 
times, to which great numbers resorted, and from which 
they returned with warm expressions of satisfaction. He 
continued in the successful treatment of this disease till the 
general introduction of vaccine inoculation. He had made 
ample accommodation for enlarged practice, and establish- 
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ed what might have been justly deemed a sure founda- 
tion for prosperity, when vaccine inoculation was first in- 
troduced. He well knew that, if vaccination possessed the 
virtues ascribed to it, his schemes of fortune and useful- 
ness arising from inoculation at his hospital, were ruined, 
that he should be involved in loss, and his anticipations of 
fortune would be blasted. But as an honest man and faith- 
ful physician, he deemed it his duty to inquire into the ef- 
ficacy of the novel substitute. With the utmost alacrity, 
therefore, he gave the experiment a fair trial, promptly 
acknowledged its efficacy, and relinquished his own estab- 
lishment. The foregoing is corroborated by the following 
statement recently made by Dr. Waterhouse in the Medical 
Intelligencer. 

‘¢ The late Dr. Aspinwall, a man of great sagacity, and 
uncommonly well grounded in the principles of his profes- 
sion, gave evidence of it on the first sight of a vaccine pus- 
tule. I had invited all the elder physicians of Boston and 
the vicinity of Cambridge to see the first vaccine pustules 
ever raised in the new world. They gave them the ordi- 
nary inspection of an unusual eruption on the skin ;—all 
but Dr. Aspinwall, whose. attention was riveted on the 
pustule, its areola and efflorescence. He came a second time, 
and viewed the inoculated part in every light, and re- 
viewed it, and seemed loath to leave the sight of it. He 
seemed wrapped in serious thought, and said repeatedly — 
‘this pustule is so like smallpox, and yet it is not smallpox, 
that, should it on scabbing take out a portion of the true 
skin, so as to leave an indelible mark or pit behind, I shall 
be ready to conclude, that it is a mild species of smallpox, 
hitherto unknown here.’ He had been in the habit of ex- 
amining the smallpox pimple and pustule, through glasses, 
to know if it ‘had taken ;) and he remarked that they 
were peculiar, wnique, and unlike any other eruption he 
ever saw ; but that this Kine Pock came the nearest to it. 
Sometime after, I gave him a portion of the virus to make 
his own experiments, and observe the progress of its ino- 
culation, and coincidence of the constitutional symptoms, 
when he observed, that its progress, febrile affection, and 
mode of scabbing were very like smallpox, and so of the in- 
delible mark left on the arm ; yet throughout the whole 
visible affection, different. - To crown the whole of his hon- 
orable conduct, he some time after took all those of my 
family whom I had vaccinated, into his smallpox hospital, 
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the only licensed one in the state, and there tested them 
to his satisfaction, and one to the very verge of rigid ex- 
periment ; and then he said to me and to others— this 
new Inoculation of yours, is no Suam. As aman of humanity, I 
rejoice init ; although it will take from me a handsome annual 
income.’ His conduct throughout was so strongly mark- 
ed with superior intelligence, generosity and honor, as to 
excite my esteem and respect ; and I accordingly dedicate 
this effusion of gratitude to the memory of the Hon. 
William Aspinwall, M. D.; a gentleman respectable in 
public life as a counsellor, and an honor to his profession 
as a physician.” 

In the character of a physician, Dr: Aspinwall was par- 
ticularly distinguished. His practice embraced a wide cir- 
cle, and he devoted himself to it with unremitting ardor 
and fidelity for forty-five years. During the largest part 
of his time he rode on horseback, often upwards of forty 
miles a day, and it was not usual for him to retire to rest 
until after midnight. The natural strength of his constitu- 
tion, his constant exposure to the elements, and his resolute 
devotion to his profession, enabled him to endure the fa- 
tigues of mind and body consequent upon such daily and 
incessant labor. The necessity of reading and writing to a 
late hour almost every night with but one eye (having lost 
the other by accident in his youth), brought on at length a 
disease in that organ, which terminated in the formation of 
a cataract and deprived him of sight. In his profession he 
was distinguished for prompt attendance, for soundness of 
judgment, just discrimination, caution in untried experi- 
ments, and for fearless confidence in what stood approved 
to his reason and resulted from experience. His patients 
reposed unlimited confidence in his judgment, skill and 
fidelity. To them he was an angel of consolation, a phy- 
sician greatly beloved. In the affairs of his native town, 
the birth place, and place of burial of so many kindred, 
Dr. Aspinwall ever took a lively concern. He devoted 
much time to its interest in various offices. He represent- 
ed the town in the general court several years, was thrice 
elected a senator for Norfolk county, and served one term 
as counsellor. He was solicited to become one of the jus- 
tices of the Court of Common Pleas, but he declined and 
retired from public employment. In all these trusts he 
was faithful to the interest of his constituents and to the 
public weal, as well as unwavering in his political creed. 
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Dr. Aspinwall made a public profession of religion at an 
early age, and during a long life he maintained a good pro- 
fession. He honored the institutions and ministers of reli- 
gion, and was never absent from public worship when pro- 
fessional duty permitted his attendance. He imparted re- 
ligious counsel, as well as medical aid, at the bed of sick- 
ness. Of his holy faith he always spoke with profound re- 
spect. Under bereavement, infirmity and sickness, his re- 
ligious principles yielded him firm support and buoyed 
him above the vicissitudes of life. During a confinement 
of several of the last years of his life, when deprived of his 
sight, the religion of Jesus Christ was his support and con- 
solation. It was the theme of his discourse, and he con- 
sidered his testimony in its favor the best legacy he could 
bequeath to his children. He died on the 16th of April, 
1823, of natural decay, having nearly completed his eight- 
ieth year. Dr. A. was endowed with a strong intellect, and 
a resoluteness that shrunk from no labor or duty. He was 
an example of perseverance amidst untoward circumstances, 
and of accommodating them to his peculiar situation. To 
young physicians his example holds out encouragement, 
that economy, integrity, constant industry and unremitting 
study of his profession, will finally succeed, and bring 
reputation and competence. Dr. A. was a fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society and a Justice of the peace 
throughout the commonwealth. 

Afew years before his death Dr. Nathan Smith at- 
tempted to remove the cataract over his eye, but was un- 
successful, and the glimmering light that had remained 
was unfortunately totally extinguished. He bore this phy- 
sical darkness with resignation and tranquillity. He con- 
sidered it a merciful dispensation in his Maker to suspend 
his labors and give him leisure and opportunity, which 
during a very active life he had too seldom enjoyed, for 
religious reflection and preparation for death. By daily 
exercise of mind and body he preserved both in full vigor. 
His curiosity about public events and daily occurrences 
continued, and some of his last thoughts were on his coun- 
try, its prosperity, its improvements, its distinguished men, 
its relation with foreign powers. He was anxious that wise 
and good men should bear sway in our land, and that the 
intellectual, benevolent and religious institutions received 
from our forefathers, should be perpetuated.— Tappan. 
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ATHERTON, DR. ISRAEL, M.M.S.S. This gentleman 
was a native of Harvard, Massachusetts, and was graduated 
at Cambridge in 1762. He received his medical education 
under the able tuition of Dr. Edward A. Holyoke, of Sa- 
lem, and commenced his practice at Lancaster, A.D. 1765, 
peculiarly qualified for the duties of his profession by his 
constitution, his benevolent and amiable temper, and_ his 
acquirements in medical science. He early became eminent, 
and practised with increasing reputation until the infirmi- 
ties of age, accelerated by the fatigues and privations of a 
laborious calling, compelled him to retire from active em- 
ployment. He retained his mental powers, and died as he 
had lived, collected and resigned, in 1822, aged 82 years. 

Commencing his business with a vigorous and discrimi- 
nating mind, Dr. Atherton made his knowledge from books 
subservient to his practice so far only as it assisted him in 
unfolding the great book of nature. He was governed by 
no system whose theory was not simple and defined, and 
which did not obviously lead to rational and judicious prac- 
tice. At the period when he resolved upon his profession, 
preparatory knowledge was deemed in most country towns 
of little value, except for the pulpit or the bar; the practice 
of physic was only in name among the learned professions. 
He was the first, and for some years the only, physician 
in the county of Worcester, who had passed a course of 
collegiate studies, or commenced the profession of medicine 
under the advantages of a regular competent preparation ; 
and for a long period the only one whose professional sci- 
ence seemed to entitle him to be made a fellow of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society. He lived, however, to witness 
what he ardently strove to promote, an emulation among 
the faculty to elevate their profession to a respectable 
standing in science and substantial usefulness ; and to see 
the patronage and preference which the community had so 
generally extended to impostors, ina great measure with- 
drawn.—Hon. O. Fiske. | 

BARD, DR. JOHN. The subject of this memoir was of 
French descent ; his ancestors preferring their faith to their 
country, became exiles under the provisions of the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. His father, Peter Bard, on his 
arrival in America, immediately fixed himself on the banks 
of the Delaware, not far from Philadelphia, where he 
soon became attached to a neighbor and fellow exile. This 
lady was the daughter of Dr. Marmion, an English gentle- 
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man, who, as appears from a manuscript journal kept by 
his wife, a woman of perhaps stronger sense than her hus- 
band and equal piety, had abandoned England, his home 
and his church, from the scruples of a misguided con- 
science. The sympathy of a similar fate seems here to 
have united those, whom, under other circumstances, dif- 
ference of nation and language would probably have repel- 
led. From the marriage which ensued, John Bard was 
the issue, born in February, 1716. 

He received the rudiments of a polite and classical edu- 
cation at Philadelphia, and at the age of 14 or 15 years 
was, according to the custom of that day, bound apprentice 
to Mr. Kearsly, an English surgeon of good talents, but of 
so unhappy a temper, that his presence banished cheerful- 
ness from his family. He treated his pupils with great ri- 
gor and subjected them to the most menial employments ; 
to which, Dr. Bard has been heard to say, he would never 
have submitted, but from the apprehension of giving pain 
to his excellent mother, who was then a widow with seven 
children and a very moderate income, and from the en- 
couragement he received from the kindness of her particu- 
lar friend, Mrs. Kearsly, of whom he always spoke in terms 
of the warmest gratitude, affection and respect. Under 
such circumstances, he persevered to the end of seven te- 
dious years, stealing his hours of study from sleep after the 
family had retired to rest, and before they arose in the 
morning. Before he was released from this thraldom he 
became acquainted with Dr. Franklin, of kindred mind, 
and no unequal fortune ; whose friendship and cheerfulness 
brightened his leisure hours, whose example roused, and 
whose indefatigable industry stimulated his exertions and 
perseverance. This early intimacy was refined by a simi- 
larity of disposition into a lasting friendship, which ended 
only with their lives, and which, Dr. Franklin reminded 
him in a letter not long before his death, ‘‘ had never been 
obscured by the slightest shade.” 

Dr. Bard first settled in his profession in Philadelphia, 
but after practising in that city about five or six years he 
was induced to remove to New-York, in the year 1746. 
By the urbanity of his manners, his professional talents, 
and the charms of his conversation, which was enlivened 
by an uncommon flow of cheerfulness, enriched by sound 
sense, and adorned by a large fund of anecdote, he so ef- 
fectually recommended himself to the notice and_friend- 
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ship of the most respectable families, that he was almost 
immediately introduced into a valuable scene of business, 
and very soon arrived at the first rank of professional emi- 
nence, which he retained through a long life of more than 
fourscore years. | 

From the confined circumstances of his education, Dr. 
Bard was neither classically nor professionally a learned 
man ; but he possessed a lively fancy, a sound judgment 
and a correct taste. He read with great delight the best 
authors, particularly the poets of his own language ; and 
whatever he read and admired, he made so completely his 
own, that he could recal it almost at pleasure to his memo- 
ry, and would frequently surprise and delight his friends 
by long and appropriate quotations from authors he had 
not seen for many years. In his profession he read all the 
best authors of his day ; but his studies were rather select 
than general. Sydenham and Huxham were his favorites. 
He formed himself upon their plan, was so familiar with 
their histories of diseases and their rules of practice, that 
he applied them with great ease, and acquired from them 
a correct and happy talent in discriminating diseases, and 
such sound principles of practice, as rendered his own emi- 
nently successful. 

About the year 1759 the city of New-York was alarmed 
by the arrival of a ship from Amsterdam, freighted for the 
transportation of Palatines, among whom a malignant fe- 
ver had broken out during the passage, and destroyed a 
great number. On this occasion Dr. Bard was employed 
by the corporation to take proper measures to prevent the 
disease from spreading. The sick were quartered at a dis- 
‘tance from the city ; but notwithstanding every attention, 
many of the passengers perished ; and, although the dis- 
ease was confined within the limits of the hospital, it was 
communicated to every nurse and assistant, Dr. Bard only 
escaping. He immediately drew up a memorial, m which 
he represented the expediency of providing a pest house 
against similar occasions, which was immediately effected 
‘by the purchase of Bedlow’s Island and the buildings upon 
it; the care of which, with the appointment of health offi- 
cer, was given to him. He was likewise appointed sur- 
geon and agent for the sick and wounded seamen of the 
British navy at New-York. 

Captivated by the pleasures and employments of a coun- 
try life, Dr. Bard in the year 1778 retired to an estate he 
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possessed in Dutchess county. But the events of the Amer- 
ican revolution having greatly imjured his fortune, he 
again returned to New-York at the peace of 1783, and was 
received with the greatest satisfaction by most of his old 
friends who had remained in town, or who returned with 
him ; and although now far advanced in life, a good con- 
stitution and an active mind enabled him to discharge the 
duties of his profession with ease to himself, and much to 
the satisfaction of his patients. On the establishment of 
the Medical Society of New-York in the year 1788, he was 
unanimously chosen their president ; and in the year 1795 
gave an eminent instance of his discernment and know- 
ledge of diseases by pointing out, in an address to that 
body, the existence of the yellow fever, which then ap- 
peared in that city, and which he had not seen for forty 
years. On this occasion he met much opposition and some 
obloquy ; but he persisted in his remonstrances with his 
brethren and advice to his fellow citizens, until conviction, 
too fatally earned, silenced the most obstinate of his oppo- 
nents. He likewise pointed out the sudorific plan of treat- 
ing that fatal disease, which on good grounds 1s believed to 
have been more successful than any other which has been 
pursued. | 

At the bed side Dr. Bard was distinguished by an affec- 
tionate attention to the situation and feelings of his pa- 
tients, a careful examination and correct discrimination of 
their diseases, and a diligent application of appropriate re- 
medies ; so that, even when unsuccessful, he never had oc- 
casion to reproach himself with neglect, and seldom failed 
to obtain the gratitude and esteem of their friends. In his 
intercourse with his fellow practitioners, he was to all can- 
did and sincere ; but between him and his particular 
friends, among whom he numbered Dr. Peter Middleton 
and Dr. John Jones, both men of distinguished reputation, 
there prevailed an unbounded liberality and confidence, 
which, whenever it exists between men of eminence in the 
profession of medicine, must redound greatly to the safety 
and happiness of their patients. 

Convinced from his early youth of the great truths of 
natural and revealed religion, Dr. Bard never spoke on 
these subjects but with the utmost reverence. He would 
frequently take occasion from the wonders of creation and 
the beauties of nature, of which-he was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, to expatiate on the infinite wisdom and goodness of 
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the Deity,; and on these occasions the feelings of his heart 
would glow in his language and glisten in his eye, and sel- 
dom failed to warm his hearers into a kindred enthusiasm. 
At his own peculiar lot, which was very far from what the 
world calls prosperous, he was never heard to murmur or 
despond ; but resigning himself cheerfully to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, and pouring forth praises and grati- 
tude for the blessings he enjoyed, he rose from every dis- 
appointment with renovated hope and more vigorous ex- 
ertion. 

The charms of his conversation were protracted to the 
jatest period of his life ; his vivacity and cheerfulness even 
then enlivened all companies into which he entered, and 
rendered his society peculiarly agreeable to young persons 
of both sexes, who never left him but with expressions of 
admiration and esteem. When surrounded by his friends 
he literally forgot all care, and would frequently beguile 
the time until young and old wondered how the hours had 
passed. Thus he lived, admired, respected and beloved. 
About a year before his death, he again retired into the 
country from the fatigues of business. In his eighty-fourth 
year, after a few days’ illness, the first of which deprived 
him of his recollection, and saved him from the only cir- 
cumstance he dreaded in death, the pain of parting from 
his friends, he closed his long, useful and honorable ca- 
reer on the?30th of March, 1799. : 

For the following very interesting detail I am indebted 
to the Rev. Dr. McVickar.* The afternoon which pre- 
ceded his fatal attack, was passed by the father at his son’s 
house. He came, as usual, attended by his servant, (bear- 
ing before him two bottles of water from his own favor- 
ite spring, with which he contended, with an old man’s 
partiality, none other could compare) ; occupied, as he was 
wont, his high backed elbow-chair, and was more than 
usual the delight and admiration of the family circle. As 
he sat looking at the brilliancy of the setting sun,%the glo- 
ries of creation seemed to remind him of his own sources 
of happiness, and he suddenly exclaimed, “I think I am 
the happiest old man living.” Of the two following let- 
ters, the first contains the painful reverse of this picture, 
{at least to mortal eyes,) which the next morning exhibit- 
ed: and the second, his character, drawn by a skilful, 


* See Life of Dr. Samuel Bard by the Rev. John McVickar, Professor of Moral 
Fhilosophy and Rhetoric, Columbia College, New-York, 1822. 
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though, perhaps, partial pen, after that painful scene was 
over. 


‘¢] write to you, my dear friends, from the sick cham- 
ber of our revered parent, who is in a situation which fills 
us with the greatest apprehensions for his life. On Friday 
morning, (having parted from us the night before in re- 
ria kably good health and spirits,) his servant found that 
on awaking he spoke incoherently ; he, however, attempt- 

_ed to rise, but returned to bed before he left the chamber. 
On arriving, I found him with symptoms that indicated an 
approaching palsy, his ideas incoherent, and his articulation 
very bad ; so that, at his age, I dare not encourage either 
myself or you with any hopes of his recovery. Our conso- 
lation is that he suffers no pain, lying, for the most part, in 
a sweet sleep, except when we arouse him to administer a 
little nourishment ; and farther, that no one circumstance 
is wanting which can either alleviate uneasiness, or add, in 
the smallest degree, to his comfort ; and that his enjoyment 
of life, to the last moment, was such as to be the continued 
theme of his discourse, and of gratitude to Almighty God. 

‘¢ Hyde Park. Yours affectionately, le Shay 


‘My Dear Son,—Since the death of your dear and vene- 
rable grandfather, such a crowd of business has pressed up- 
on me, as almost to prevent me from reflecting upon my 
loss ; certainly, to lessen my sense of the bereavement we 
have sustained. Indeed his death was attended by circum- 
stances which afford the most effectual consolation; and 
such a life as his, terminated by such an exit, must be our 
best wish for ourselves and our friends. And when I re- 
flect on his unblemished honor, unbounded. philanthropy 
and unexampled cheerfulness, his unsubdued fortitude 
which never sunk under the pressure of the severest misfor- 
tunes, his persevering industry which never quitted him 
to the last, his steady friendships, his tender attachment to 
every branch of his family; and his exalted piety which 
continually called forth a flow of gratitude for his good 
fortune, forgetting every circumstance of ill, [glory in him 
as a parent, and recommend him to you as a most worthy 
example for your imitation. Your affectionate father, 
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The writings of a professional nature, which Dr. Bard 
has left, are an interesting essay on the nature and cause of 
the malignant pleurisy, which proved so remarkably fatal 
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to the inhabitants of Huntington and some other places on 

Long-Island in the winter of 1749, drawn up at the request 

of a weekly society of gentlemen in New-York, and address- 

ed to them at one of their meetings, January, 1749 ; a case 

of extra-uterine foetus, published in the London Medical 

Observations and Inquiries ; and several papers on the na- 

ture and character of the yellow fever and the evidence of 
its importation into this country, (published in the Ameri- 

can Medical and Philosophical Register, edited by Drs. 

Hosack and Francis). Inthe year 1750 Dr. Bard assisted” 
Dr. Middleton in the first dissection of a human subject in 

America of which we have any record. In all his writings 

he evinced a strong mind, sound judgment and correct ob- 

servation, which will ever reflect honor on his character. 


In September, 1761, the beloved and most dutiful son 
of Dr. Bard at the age of nineteen, was about to embark. 
for Europe to receive his medical education. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter of advice, handed to him 
at parting, which richly merits being recorded here. 


‘¢ With regard, my dear Sam, to your moral conduct, I 
do not flatter you, when I assure you I have the greatest 
confidence in your piety, prudence and honor: still a se- 
vere test of all these is now approaching, since you are go- 
ing to a part of the world where you will be surrounded 
with allurements. Your greatest security will lie in the 
first choice of your company. If, according to all your 
former conduct, you associate with men of sense and busi- 
ness, of sobriety and honor, and with ladies of character 
and family, your time will be most agreeably and honora- 
bly filled up between a course of business and of pure and 
refined pleasure. This will render all your correspond- 
ence with the world easy and delightful, and enlarge your 
sphere of valuable connexions and friends On the contra- 
ry, should you suffer yourself to be captivated with the 
idle or the’gay, so far as to give in to their schemes of dis- 
sipation, you cannot tell how far the powers of your mind 
may become enervated, and by habit lose that manly firm- 
ness which is the principal guard to a generous, virtuous 
and innocent life. Remember, my dear Sam, a maxim of 
Gay, ‘ Plant virtue, and content ’s the fruit.’ I do recom- 
mend to you, ina very particular manner, to attend upon 
the public worship of God constantly, at least every 
Sunday, which your piety, I hope, will naturally prompt 
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you to; and arm yourself against any arguments you may 
accidentally be exposed to, that have a design to lessen the 
authority and excellency of the christian religion. Be as- 
sured that it isnot only more right in itself, but infinitely 
more honorable and becoming the character of a gentle- 
man, to appear an advocate on the side of religion, than to 
give the least countenance to the schemes of deism and infi- 
delity. The greatest and the best of men have always been 
on this side ; and these are the characters I would advise 
you toemulate. Ido sincerely beg of God to bless you in 
all your undertakings, and am your affectionate father, 
‘¢Joun Barn.” 


In another letter this pious parent says, ‘‘ Above all 
things, my dear son, suffer not yourself by any company or 
example, to depart, either in your conversation or prac- 
tice, from the highest reverence to God and your religion ; 
always remembering that a rational and becoming view of 
these duties, is the most likely means of influencing your 
moral conduct, and is, in truth, the brightest ingredient in 
a gentleman’s character, naturally producing not only 
that decent, chaste and polite style in common conversa- 
tion, so essentially necessary in one of your profession ; but 
also laying the foundation of a virtuous and honorable 
life.”—Hosack and Francis, Med. and Phil. Register, and 
Rev. Mr. McVickar’s Life of Samuel Bard. 


BARD, SAMUEL, M.D. LL.D., son of the preceding, 
was born in Philadelphia April Ist, 1742. He was placed 
at the grammar school of Mr. Smith, a teacher of con- 
siderable merit. Of precocity of talent no evidence ap- 
pears ; the few anecdotes, however, related of his youth, 
show the peculiar traits of his character to have been rath- 
er a felicity of nature, than the tardy fruits of discipline. 
He was regarded at school ‘‘as a quick, industrious and 
amiable child :” and of the opinion entertained of his ability 
at home, the different treatment of him and his brother, 
prescribed to the master by their observant mother, affords 
a simple, but strong proof. “If Peter,” said she, ‘ does 
‘not know his lesson, excuse him—If Sam, punish him, for 
he can learn at will.’ It would, however, be doing in- 
justice to his own acknowledgment, to allow nothing to 
the careful discipline of a watchful father. He attributed 
no small portion of the veneration with which he regard- 
ed that first of moral virtues, veracity, to the severe les- 
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son which once attended an early departure from it: To 
screen from punishment a servant boy of about his own 
age, who had broken his father’s cane, he falsely took the 
blame upon himself; the deceit being discovered, his 
father praised his generosity, but punished his falsehood. 
His narration of this circumstance seventy years after its 
occurrence, shows the strength and value of such early im- 
pressions. The lesson he then received, he transmitted to 
his children ; ‘‘ any fault,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ may be ex- 
cused, but want of truth.’’ Nor was he less indebted to 
the tender care and valuable instructions of his mother, 
who planted early and deep in his mind the seeds of the 
truest wisdom. In a paper of religious reflections bearing 
the date of his seventy-first year, he thus commemorates it. 
‘¢] thank God for the tender and affectionate care of my 
dear mother through the hazards of a sickly infancy, and 
for having impressed upon my mind, almost from the first 
dawnings of reason, an early sense of religion.” 

When about the age of fourteen, his constitution, which 
from infancy had been feeble, received so severe a shock 
by a continued fever, that his father judged it prudent to 
remove him, for a time, both from the city and his studies. 
He accordingly passed the ensuing summer at Coldenham, 
in the family of one of his father’s most intimate friends, 
Cadwallader Colden, lieutenant governor of the Province. 
His residence not only restored him to health, but filled 
his memory with pleasing recollections both of the society 
and studies to which it introduced him. In this family re- 
sided Miss Colden, well known as the correspondent of 
Linneus, and in whose honor the Coldenia bears its name 
in the Linnzan Catalogue. With this lady, differing in 
years, but united in tastes, Mr. Bard formed an intimate 
friendship ; under her instruction he became skilful in 
botanizing, a pursuit which ever remained to him a favor- 
ite amusement, and which owed, perhaps, a part of its at- 
tractions to the pleasing associations with which it was 
originally connected, since to the end of life he never men- 
tioned the name of his instructress without some expression 
of admiration or attachment. Nor was the obligation un- 
returned ; with a degree of native taste, which through 
life made him a delicate, if not a critical judge of painting, 
he had united at this early age much practical skill, which 
enabled him to double the value of his companion’s botani- 
cal researches by perpetuating their transient beauties or 
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eculiarities. The delicate respect paid him on the fol- 
owing occasion, excited a feeling of gratitude proportion- 
ed rather to his own embarrassment, than the importance 
of the circumstance. The first day of his arrival, Mr. 
Colden being absent, he was called upon at the dinner ta- 
ble to ask a blessing; through confusion or forgetfulness 
he began the Lord’s prayer : he had not proceeded far, be- 
fore he was sensible of his mistake, and overwhelmed with 
confusion ; casting, however, a timid glance around, he 
became reassured by the composed looks of the ladies, his 
auditors, and so proceeded gravely to its close. To this 
mistake they never made, he said, the slightest allusion, 
until the intimacy of friendship justified a smile at his long 
and unusual grace. 

Young Mr. Bard received his classical instruction at 
King’s, now Columbia College. His father placed him as 
a private pupil in the family of the classical teacher, re- 
garding the studies of that department as the broad basis 
of a refined and liberal education. Dr. Leonard Cutting 
then filled that professorship with conspicuous ability. 
He applied in full force that great instrument of learning, 
repetition, ‘‘ line upon line,” making his pupils thorough 
in all they learned, and by frequent perusal filling their 
memories with the language, and imbuing their feelings 
with the spirit of the great authors of antiquity. By such 
instruction Mr. Bard added to the number of those of that 
school who were distinguished for classical purity, and he 
always spoke of his teacher, not only in terms of affection 
and respect, but as one to whose refined taste and critical 
acuteness, he owed whatever he himself possessed of either. 
Industrious by nature, it was here that Dr. Bard laid the 
foundation of that habit of early rising which doubles the 
powers both of body and mind ; a practice from which, in 
the remainder of his life, he never swerved, but always 
most earnestly recommended to the young around him, 
as the greatest source of health, ofYeisure and enjoyment. 
Daylight in summer, and an hour previous to it in winter, 
seldom found him in bed, and this practice trained him to 
habits of strict economy of time, and a vigorous employ- 
ment of it. 

In the choice of a profession, his father’s wishes coincid- 
ed with his own; while his opening talents were viewed 
by a partial parent in so strong a light, as to determine te 
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attempt educating him abroad: a plan much more conso- 
nant with his inclinations, than with his means. The 
school of Edinburgh was at this time in the highest repute, 
and this was selected as the great source from which the 
young pupil was to derive his medical education, and form 
his character for future life. After much anxious prepara- 
tion, at the early age of nineteen, young Mr. Bard bade 
adieu to his native country with a mind stored with such 
learning as the colonies then afforded, and a heart not un- 
tutored by parental instruction. He embarked in Septem- 
ber, 1761, at a period when Great Britain was at war with 
France ; nor did young Bard escape the hazards which at- 
tend a sea voyage under such circumstances ; the first in- 
telligence which his anxious father received from him, 
was contained in a letter dated Bayonne Castle, announc- 
ing that in three weeks after leaving New-York he fell in- 
to the hands of the enemy, and was in confinement. It 
was fortunate for Mr. B.that Dr. Franklin, a close friend 
of his father, then resided in London as agent for several 
of the colonies. By his kind offices the gloom of a prison 
was exchanged for the freshness and freedom of the coun- 
try, and after five months’ residence in France he proceed- 
ed on his way to London. In a letter to his father he 
says, ‘‘ But although I cannot charge myself with any un- 
necessary extravagance, except it was purchasing a Ger- 
man flute and employing a teacher, in order to pass my 
time with some little content in the prison, I have, during 
my stay in France, together with my expenses on my 
voyage and journey from Plymouth, spent near forty 
pounds sterling. I am afraid you will think this a very 
extravagant sum; but I do assure you that there was not 
twenty shillings, (except my flute) which I spent unneces- 
sarily.” Upon the great object of his visit he now entered 
with that diligence and zeal, which through life marked 
his character. During the whole of his five years’ resi- 
dence abroad, his correspondence with his father and fami- 
ly was full and frequent. His letters bespeak good sense 
and warm feeling, and never failed to cheer the heart of 
his fond parents and friends. His letters of introduction 
were to the first characters, by which he became imme- 
diately introduced to Drs. Fothergill, Hunter, Smith of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Mackenzie and others. The gen- 
tleman under whose peculiar instruction he placed him- 
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self, was Dr. Alexander Russell, an able and amiable man, 
well known by his various communications to the Royal 
Society and other writings. : 

He quitted London in September, 1762, and repaired to 
the great medical school at Edinburgh. Here, as in Lon- 
don, he enjoyed the privilege of associating with charac- 
ters of the first eminence. ‘‘I attend,” says he, ‘‘ three 
classes, Drs. Cullen, Monro and Ferguson. © Cullen, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, lectures in English in a clear, nervous 
style, and with a natural, strong tone of voice. He hasa 
new way of examining his pupils in his lecture room ; and, 
as I was recommended to his notice, he did me the honor 
this winter to commence with me; from which I would 
rather have been excused, for I was not a little confused to 
be thus questioned before above a hundred students, who 
all had their eyes fixed upon me, to hear my answers ; 
however, I came off with flying colors.”’ The application 
of his time, as given by himself, affords no weak proof of 
firmness of mind. Young and ardent, away from home, 
and surrounded by the temptations of a large metropolis, 
it affords an honorable example of the conscientious per- 
formance of duty, and a lesson, not without its use, to 
those who may be similarly circumstanced. ‘‘ My day, in 
general,” says he, ‘‘is thus spent : from seven to half after 
ten I am at present employed in the mathematics, which 
will soon, however, be changed for professional reading 
and the examination of my notes ; I then dress, and am by 
eleven at college, attending Professor Ferguson until 
twelve ; from that hour until one, at the hospital; from 
one till two, with Dr. Cullen ; from two to three, I allow to 
dinner ; from three to four, with Monro in anatomy; from 
four to five, or half an hour after, I generally spend at my 
flute and taking tea, either at a friend’s room, or with a 
friend in my own: after this 1 retire to my study, and 
spend from that time until eleven o’clock in connecting 
my notes, and in general reading. This is the plan I have 
set down to myself, and am resolved to stick close to it, 
for the winter at least. In the summer I shall not be so 
busy, but have a little time (if 1 do not go to London) to 
amuse myself with botany, and seeing the country ; then 
you shall have as long letters as you please from me, for 
there is nothing I take more pleasure in than writing to 
you, unless it be in hearing from you, for in either of 
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these, especially the last, I cannot help imagining myself 
conversing with you. [Iam very much obliged,” he goes 
on to add, ‘by the good opinion my New-York friends 
entertain of me, and hope I shall never, by any negligence 
of mine, disappoint them. If liking a profession be a good 
omen of proficiency, I can assure you I begin to be most 
highly delighted with mine; I daily discover so many 
beauties in it, that I am at a loss which first to investigate; 
and, were it not for the regular plan I have laid down, 
should be bewildered and lost in the labyrinth.” - Toa 
zeal thus grounded in love, no labors seemed arduous, nor 
any aims too lofty to be attempted. This is evinced in an- 
other letter to his father, in which he suggests, at that 
early day, the establishment of a medical school in the 
city of New-York ; a plan which, in his riper years. he ef- 
fected, and to which his grey hairs brought reverence. At 
this period the University of Edinburgh was im a flourish- 
ing state: Robertson, the historian, was its principal ; 
Rutherford, Whytt, the two Monros, father and son, Cul- 
len, Hope, Ferguson, Gregory, and Blair, were its teach- 
ers and supporters. Under such men was Dr. Bard train- 
ed, and at this pile was that torch lighted, which subse- 
quently inflamed many kindred bosoms. Of his teachers 
he appears to have enjoyed (so far as a young stranger can 
be supposed to do) the friendship as well as instruction ; 
was received as an inmate into the family of Dr. Robert- 
son, and kept up a frequent correspondence with his Lon- 
don instructers, especially Dr. Fothergill. With Cullen’s 
lectures he was peculiarly delighted ; in matter he styles 
him, ‘that accurate professor ;” and of his manner he 
says, ‘‘ I own I think nothing can exceed it, being so en- 
tertaining as well as instructive, that I could listen to him 
with pleasure for three hours, instead of one.” Of Mon- 
ro’s anatomical lectures he speaks highly, and comparing 
him with Hunter says, ‘“‘ but for want of opportunities of 
dissection, I should have no occasion to regret the change 
from London ; but to have a subject in my possession here, 
would impose the risk of banishment, if not of life.” In 
his letters he frequently expresses a strong sense of grati- 
tude for his father’s ‘‘ bounty ;”? “‘I do assure you, sir, I 
never think of the great expense you are at in my edu- 
cation, without sentiments of the warmest gratitude; at 
the same time I feel much uneasiness lest it should fall 
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heavily on you.” ‘‘I am laying out to the best advantage 
now, to return it double when we come to a reckoning.” 
‘¢ Last week the judges for the annual medal, given by the 
professor of botany of this university, examined the Hor- 
tus Siccus of the candidates, and I have the pleasure to ac- 
quaint you decided in my favor ; in consequence of which 
determination the medal is to be publicly given to me 
some time in April by Dr. Hope.” | In another letter, ‘1 
cannot omit this opportunity of sending you a copy of the 
papers I read before the medical society this winter ; they 
may perhaps afford you half an hour’s entertainment, and 
let you a little into the nature of that institution of which 
I informed you some time ago that I was admitted a mem- 
ber.” ‘‘ In the year 1737 this society was first organized by 
Drs. Cullen, Akenside, and some others, who are now at the 
head of their profession here or in London ; and since that 
time it has had many members, who have become. orna- 
ments to society. As is natural, it has undergone many 
changes, and now consists of between twenty and thirty 
members, who meet every Saturday evening in a room in 
the infirmary, when they dispute upon medical subjects in 
_the following manner : each member has, about six months 
beforehand, a set of papers given him, to write a comment 
upon, consisting of a practical case, a question on some 
medical point, and an aphorism of Hippocrates. Every 
Saturday a set of these papers is produced and read before 
the society by the author, having circulated for a week 
before amongst the members, who come prepared with 
objections, and the author with arguments to defend them. 
In this exercise of disputation we spend about four hours, 
and to very good purpose, for we are obliged to muster 
our whole stock of knowledge, to defend opinions, which 
are never allowed to pass without being thoroughly exam- 
med ; and as there are always a number of members, men 
of real knowledge, we young men are not allowed to be 
carried away by false reasoning, nor led into erroneous 
opinions.” The following letter contains gratifying infor- 
mation to his father ; ‘‘I am at present engaged in a va- 
riety of studies ; besides my college duties, I have two 
private tutors who attend me. . With one, I spend an hour 
every day in writing and speaking Latin ; with the other, 
French : and also three hours in the week with a most 
excellent drawing master. So many branches, together 
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with reading practical authors, entirely fill up my time, 
and are attended with considerable expense ; but I hope I 
shall never repent it, and that it will one day be returned 
to me with interest. I sent you sometime ago, a letter from 
Dr. Hope ; since that the medal has been publicly given to 
me, and the enclosed paragraph published on the occasion. 
I had an opportunity this winter of showing my prepara- 
tions to Dr. Pulteney, a man of eminence in the literary 
world, and fellow of the Royal Society ; he praised them 
much, and assured me they exceeded any in the British 
museum. He presented me on going away, with a thesis, 
with the following compliment on the first page :-— 


FROM THE AUTHOR, TO MR. BARD, 
AS A SMALL TRIBUTE OF RESPECT DUE TO HIS SUCCESS 
IN 
CULTIVATING BOTANICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


In the following letter we find the father’s fond anticipa- 
tions, and the arduous toils of the son in a good measure 
consummated. 

Edinburgh, May 15th, 1765. 

‘¢My Dear Fatner,—My work being now over, and 
my mind at ease, I lay hold of the first opportunity of 
spending an hour with you, and communicating to you a 
little of the satisfaction I myself feel. The day before yes- 
terday I received my degree, with all the form and cere- 
mony usual upon such occasions. The two Monros, with 
Dr. Cullen, were in all my private examinations. My 
good friend Dr. Hope publicly impugned my thesis ; and 
to all of them I consider myself much indebted for their 
behavior on this occasion, in which, although they kept 
up the strictness of professors, they never lost sight of the 
politeness of gentlemen.” 

Dr. Bard described his private instructer as a man 
‘¢ Jearned and ingenious, but at the same time bold and 
dogmatic ;”? nor will medical men be inclined to dispute ~ 
the justice of this description, when it is added that it re- 
lates to Dr. John Brown, afterwards so well known as the 
author of the Medical Theory which bears his name ; a 
pathology so simple in its principles, and so easy in its 
application, as to have been liable to great practical abuse. 
In the lectures of Dr. Blair Mr. Bard took great delight ; 
they gratified a naturally delicate and discerning taste, 
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which fitted him to excel in such studies. On one occa- 
sion the ability he displayed in the criticism of a paper 
submitted to him, drew from the professor a marked pub- 
lic commendation. In a mind of such a temperament, 
praise stimulated exertion, and not a little of his subse- 
quent fondness for these studies and ability in them, may 
be traced to the assiduity with which he then cultivated 
them. In this art Dr. Bard was no mean proficient. In 
after life he always commanded in public delivery, a de- 
gree of attention, which went far beyond the claims of his 
figure or voice ; but which was the result of graceful gest- 
ure, correct emphasis and, above all, the nice discrimina- 
tion and animated expression of the sense and feeling of 
that which he delivered. Dr. Bard was an orator of no 
common stamp ; he threw his heart into his words, and 
from the fulness of his own, poured persuasion into the 
breast of others. The letter of recommendation which 
Dr. Bard received from the medical society on his depart- 
ure, has the sign manual of each of its members, among 
whom may be found the names of some whom kings have 
since ‘‘ delighted to honor,” and what is more to their 
credit, who have themselves done honor to their profes- 
sion. Among such may be mentioned, Saunders of Lon- 
don, and Sir Lucas Pepys, physician to the late king ; 
Percival of Manchester ; Professor Duncan of Edinburgh ; 
Professor Parsons of Oxford ; Haygarth, and Watson of 
Cambridge, and Professor Morgan of Philadelphia ; names 
widely scattered, yet indebted, perhaps, to this early union 
for the first excitement of that native talent which subse- 
quently rendered them conspicuous. — 

Of his Thesis ‘‘ de viribus Opii,” which he defended 
at his examination, medical men have spoken with great 
respect. Soon after its appearance, it attracted the atten- 
tion of Haller, and recently has been quoted by Crumpe in 
language singularly respectful for an academical thesis, 
but not perhaps beyond its merits, if we look to the phi- 
losophical manner in which its materials were collected. 
Having selected as his subject, the effects of opium on the 
human system, which in common with his teachers he 
regarded as a stimulant, he instituted a set of experiments, 
first upon himself, and subsequently upon a fellow student 
to test, or rather to verify, that opinion. His room-mate, 
Dr. Saunders of London, submitted, upon the offer of re- 
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ciprocal aid, to be thesubject of this experimental analysis. 
The experiments were frequently and carefully repeated ; 
and the results accurately noted. His facts being thus ob- 
tained, he proceeded with his inductions, and concluded, 
if not with truth, at least with singular freedom from 
prejudice, in the opposite opinion from that which he had 
proposed maintaining. Whether that opinion be right or 
wrong, the mode of arriving at it was creditable alike to 
his candor and his enterprise ; it evinced-an openness to 
conviction and a fairness of mind, which form not only 
the basis of moral excellence, but the corner stone of true 
philosophy. In fulfilment of his offer, Mr. Bard became 
in his turn the subject of a series of experiments to his fel- 
low student. Their object, it is believed, was the opera- 
tion of Ammonia ; but, whatever it was, they were either 
less safe in their nature, or less cautiously conducted ; 
since a state of torpor, which continued several hours, was 
in one instance their result, and probably checked, for the 
time, the zeal of these young experimentalists.. This the- 
sis, thus carefully prepared and ably defended, admitted 
Mr. Bard to his medical degree. His diploma bears date 
September 6th, 1765, and has the signatures affixed of the 
two Robertsons, Rutherford, the two Monros, Whytt, 
Hope, Young, Hamilton, Cumming, Ferguson, Russell, 
and Blair. With the botanical professor he was a. great 
favorite. ‘‘ My good friend, Dr. Hope,” is his ordinary 
designation of him ; and he justly felt it no small praise 
to be thus distinguished in botany by the friend of Lin- 
neus. The particular intimacy with Dr. Monro, of which 
Dr. Bard speaks in one of his letters, related to the young- 
er of that name ; one whom he resembled much in char- 
acter, and not less in fate. Four years older than his 
pupil, Monro died the same number of years before him ; 
both rising to the highest eminence in their profession, 
and in the medical schools of their respective countries ; 
both retaining, amid the bodily weaknesses of age, all 
their mental vigor, and each closing his academical career 
by the delivery of a valedictory discourse in the seventy- 
seventh year of life ; Monro to his medical class, and Dr. 
Bard to the graduates of the college over which. he 
presided. | | 
Among the traits of character which distinguished Dr. 
Bard throughout life, was an insatiable inquisitiveness of 
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mind, which led him, wherever he was, to ransack and 
examine whatever came within his reach, whether of art 
or nature. Minerals, plants, animals, man and his works, 
were rapidly and by turns the object of his attention. What- 
ever was rare or beautiful or useful, immediately seized 
upon his imagination, and afforded matter for curious in- 
vestigation, or a basis for ingenious theory. Even while 
engaged in his medical studies, the various branches of the 
arts and manufactures and of agriculture, received a share 
of his inquiry and pursuit. Having completed his course 
of medical education, he employed some time in an excur- 
sion through the most interior parts of Scotland, and vari- 
ous parts of England, and_ the scenes which presented af- 
forded him the highest gratification, to which he often 
afterward alluded with the feelings of enthusiastic admira- 
tion. But from some unknown cause he was disappointed 
in the execution of his project of a continental tour. A 
visit to the celebrated University at Leyden he had long 
contemplated with delight. Boerhaave he venerated as 
one of the greatest and best of men, whose character he 
recommended to the young as a model for their imitation, 
and a high and encouraging picture of what virtue and in- 
dustry can perform. He may even be said to have closed 
his professional career with his name upon his lips, as the 
last discourse he delivered to the medical graduates con- 
cludes with a forcible delineation of the character of this 
great man, as the best embodied picture he could give them 
of the perfection at which they should aim. Of his last 
visit to Dr. Fothergill he told the following anecdote. 
After much salutary advice, suitable to a parting visit, Dr. 
F. concluded with what he termed the secret of his own 
success ; ‘I crept,” said he, ‘‘ over the backs of the poor 
into the pockets of the rich.” It would be doing injustice 
to a character of more than common philanthropy, to in- 
terpret this as a recommendation of coldhearted selfish- 
ness ; as such it was neither intended nor felt; but as a 
prudential maxim, which Dr. Bard often himself repeated, 
and enforced upon young physicians, viz. : that the basis 
of their practice and their famne, to be permanent, should 
be laid in the opinions of the many, and thus growing up 
by imsensible degrees, it would be free from the dangers 
that attend on a premature reputation or a narrow and 
wavering patronage. 
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After a five years absence Dr. Bard was restored to his 
anxious and longing parents. The emotions excited by 
their first interview have already been noticed in the pre- 
ceding article ; and it may here be added that his cousin, 
Miss Mary Bard, a lady highly accomplished and of per- 
sonal beauty, was then residing in his father’s family, who 
had previously enjoyed his affection, and was soon to con- 
summate his happiness. The expenses of Dr. Bard’s educa- 
tion had exceeded one thousand pounds, and his father was 
involved in debt. He entered at once upon the exercise of 
his profession in partnership with his father, devoting him- 
self to it with his native enthusiasm and faithful persever- 
ance. For three years he drew nothing from the profits 
of their joint business, which amounted to near fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per annum, beyond his necessary expenses, 
allowing all the remainder that he might justly have claim- 
ed, to go towards the liquidation of debts which, in honor, 
he regarded as his own. Considering himself, after that 
time, as exonerated from all other claim than that of grati- 
tude, he proceeded to form a more tender and more last- 
ing union by fulfillmg his engagement with his cousin ; 
and trusting to Providence and his own exertions, the mar- 
riage took place upon the slender stock of one hundred 
pounds ; “‘ wisely calculating,” as be often observed with 
a smile, ‘“‘that his wife’s economy would double his earn- 
ings.” Nor in this loverlike conclusion can it well be 
said that he was mistaken, With this lady he was destin- 
ed to pass a period equal to the ordinary duration of hu- 
man life; and in its joys and sorrows to find her, to use 
his own expressive language, ‘‘ a steady, judicious and affec- 
tionate friend, and a dear and excellent wife.” | 

Dr. Bard’s early formed plan of a medical school, was 
not abandoned by him on his return from abroad ; but, 
instead of the youthful assistants originally proposed, he 
had the higher credit of exciting older and abler men to 
the task. Within a year after his return it was organized, 
and united to King’s College. His associates were Drs. Clos- 
sy, Jones, Middleton, Smith, and Tennant ; while to him, 
then but in his twenty-eighthsyear, was given by common 
consent the most responsible and influential department of 
the practice of physic. Thus early did he begin to repay 
his debt of education to this literary institution, which for 
forty years he continued to serve, as circumstances demand- 
ed, in almost every branch of experimental and medical 
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-science ; and for the last twenty years of his residence in 
the city, as Trustee and Dean of the Faculty of Physic. 
Medical degrees were first conferred by this school in 1769, 
when a public address was delivered by Dr. Bard, in which 
he displayed that persuasive eloquence with which he al- 
ways urged a good cause. On the 16th of May, being the 
day of its annual commencement, he delivered, before the 
officers of the college and the governor and council of the 
Province, a discourse in which he enforced the usefulness, 
or rather necessity of a public hospital, and the propriety 
of its immediate establishment, as the most efficient means 
of relief to the suffering poor of the city, and of instruc- 
tion to medical students. So convincing were his argu- 
ments, or so well timed the appeal, that it aroused the in- 
dividual upon whom it was, perhaps, most intended to 
operate. Sir Henry Moore, governor of the Province, as 
soon as the address was closed, expressed warmly both his 
admiration of the speech, and his patronage of the plan ; 
and immediately headed a subscription paper with the sum 
of two hundred pounds. This was followed with propor- 
tional liberality by the members of the council, and other 
gentlemen present, and the sum of eight hundred pounds 
sterling was on the same day collected. The city authori- 
ties added to the number of its patrons, and a suitable 
structure waserected ; but, when on the point of completion, 
the building was entirely destroyed by an accidental fire, 
so that this noble design remained unaccomplished until the 
year 1791. From that period until his retirement, Dr. 
Bard continued to be its visiting physician, in which he 
never omitted a single day. In this excellent discourse of 
Dr. Bard, he exposed the unreasonable and dangerous 
practice which then prevailed of the charges of physicians 
being grounded solely on the medicine given to their pa- 
tients ; thus unjustly depriving them of any remuneration 
for that wherein alone the value of the services consisted, 
and exposing them to the constant temptation, if not abso- 
lute necessity, of making prescriptions often needless, and 
sometimes hurtful. This bold expostulation probably 
tended to hasten the change which soon afterward took 
place on this point. 

In the year 1772 Dr. John Bard, the father, removed to 
Hyde Park, his country residence, and his city establish- 
ment was purchased by his son, who entered at once into 
his father’s circle of practice, out of the profits of which he 
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continued for five years to allow him _a large proportion. 
In 1774 Dr. Bard added to his existing duties the labors 
of a public course of chemical lectures. But when, in the 
year 1775, the sword was about to be unsheathed, and a 
mighty contest for liberty was to be decided, Dr. Bard was 
found among many other upright and patriotic men who 
could not at once shake off their reverence for the obliga- 
tions under which they had been born, and educated, and 
prospered ; and the native tenderness of his heart render- 
ed him averse to allacts of violence. Towards the end 
of the year he placed his wife and children under his 
father’s roof at Hyde Park, and he himself remained in 
New-York until the great question of peace or war should 
be decided. Finding, however, all hopes of reconciliation 
vain, and the torch of discord already lighted, he aban- 
doned the city of New-York previous to the British army 
taking possession of it, joined his family at Hyde Park, and 
after various removals took up his residence in New-Jersey. 
But in the following year, finding he could engage in no 
employment which would enable him to provide for his 
family, and learning that his property in New-York was 
wasting in his absence, he came to the resolution of return- 
ing to the exercise of his profession in that city. He ob- 
tained permission to return thither, and on his arrival 
found his house in other and unfriendly hands ; and it was 
still more difficult to resume the exercise of his profession. 
The government viewed him with suspicion, and his for- 
mer intimates with a prudent coldness. His father’s resi- 
dence within the American lines, and his brother’s holding 
a commission in the continental army, seemed to justify 
this caution ; while the moderation and candor of his cha- 
racter were in those days of hostile zeal misconstrued, or 
unappreciated. He remained a considerable time without 
a professional call, and was reduced literally to his last 
guinea. Walking down the Broadway in a melancholy 
mood, his mind filled with painful forebodings, a wife, 
two sisters and five children, all dependent on exertions 
he had no opportunity to make, he was accosted by a for- 
mer friend whom he had not before met ; this was Mr. Mat- 
thews, then mayor of the city, whose well known loyalty 
and official standing setting him above all low suspicion, 
he not only addressed Dr. Bard with his accustomed cor- 
diality, but immediately on some slight pretext requested 
his professional attendance at his house. His frequent let- 
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ters to his American friends, had given color to a malicious 
accusation preferred against him of maintaining a treason- 
able correspondence. The commandant was just issuing an 
order for his arrest, when Mr. Matthews entering, heard 
the name of Dr. Bard ; he immediately interfered, claim- 
ed him as his family physician and friend, pledged himself 
for the falsehood of the charge, and calling on Dr. Bard, 
gave him an opportunity to refute it. To suspicion now 
succeeded confidence ; his talents and professional skill 
rapidly extended his business, and wherever he found a 
patient, by his kindness and sympathy he made a friend. 
It may be allowed. to one who has had experience of that 
watchful solicitude which characterized him at the sick 
bed, to say that in this he was a model to his profession. 
His disregard of self, and anxious tenderness for his patient 
originated a debt that could never be paid but in returns 
of gratitude ; and account for the fact of the permanent 
and grateful recollections that were entertained of his pro- 
fessional services twenty years after his retirement to the 
country. While these qualities gained him business and 
friends, his scientific character gathered around hima lite- 
rary circle, with whom, after the labors of the day, he 
generally passed the evening. The late bishop Moore ; his 
old friends, Mr. Kempe, attorney general, and Lindley 
Murray, the grammarian; and his new intimates, Dr. Nooth, 
superintendent of the hospital, and Dr. Michaelis, the son 
of the learned commentator, were his most frequent and 
acceptable guests. 

Dr. Bard, in common with all good men, hailed with 
pleasure the return of peace ; to him, however. it was not 
without its anxieties, as the patriotism and honor of his 
conduct were again to undergo a scrutiny from heated, if 
not unfriendly, judges. Notwithstanding the advice of 
many who urged his removal, he trusted again to the up- 
rightness of his motives, and was not mistaken. His coun- 
trymen knew how to distinguish between moderation and 
indifference ; aud Washington, ‘ the father of his country,” 
by selecting him as his family physician, marked the opin- 
ion he entertained both of his character and medical skill. 

A new enemy now assailed his domestic happiness : out 
of six children, four perished by a rapid and untimely fate ; 
two were buried in the same grave: one, a child of so 
much loveliness and promise, as to have called forth, in the 
anxious mind of its mother, the usual apprehensions of an 
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early death. The disease which thus desolated this happy 
family, was the scarlatina in its most virulent form. Chil- 
dren, parents, nurses and. servants, were all seized with it ; 
and the delirium which rapidly ensued, added to the hor- 
rors of an infection, which already restrained or disabled 
their friends from giving assistance. ‘Two children were 
hardly snatched from the grave, and recovered by slow de- 
grees. As the mother’s care ceased to be necessary, her 
health and spirits sunk under the greatness of her loss and 
her exertions ; and Dr. Bard was called to forget the feel- 
ings of the father in those of the husband. A deep melan- 
choly settled upon her mind, which threatened almost the 
extinction of reason. Alive only to this great duty, he im- 
mediately gave up all attention to business and, for near a 
twelve month, devoted himself to her recovery with an as- 
siduity and faithfulness which were fully repaid by success. 
During this period of sickness and affliction, a series of let- 
ters passed between Dr. Bard and his family connexions, 
the perusal of which could not fail to arouse the feelings of 
sympathy even in the most obdurate heart. The pious re- 
signation and edifying devotion displayed, are among the 
finest traits of character in this excellent man.* In the 
summer of 1784 Dr. Bard resumed the duties of his pro- 
fession in the city of New-York, leaving his wife in better 
health, at the house of her uncle in New-Jersey. His re- 
ligious feelings on the restoration of his wife’s health, are 
expressed with pious gratitude in a prayer found among his 
papers. | 

Dr. John Bard, having suffered some losses after his re- 
tirement, was under pecuniary embarrassment, and writes 
thus to his son. ‘‘I view my affairs, so far as they are 
encumbered with debt, with great anxiety and pain ; and, 
old as I am, being blessed with a happy constitution, I find 
myself still disposed to exert myself in the most efficient 
manner to free my estate from this encumbrance ; which 
if I could do, I should, I think, leave the world with com- 
posure and ease.”” The appeal was not in vain; his son 
had not forgotten his early debt of education, and imme- 
diately applied the whole of his accumulations, amounting 
at that time to five thousand guineas, to his father’s relief, 
preferring this application of it to the most tempting specu- 


* For the very interesting letters above mentioned the reader is referred to the 
Life of Dr. Samuel Bard, by Rev. John McVickar, New-York. 
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lations then opened to capitalists by the sale of confiscated 
estates. He accordingly relieved his father from his load 
of debt, and by his persuasions induced him to return to 
the exercise of his profession in New-York, in which he 
continued until the year 1797, when his son’s projected re- 
moval determined his own ; and he retired, for the last 
time, to close a long and chequered, but cheerful life, in 
the shades of his early retirement. | 
Dr. Bard’s character having been displayed in the light 
of a son and husband, it remains but to show that the du- 
ties of a parent were fulfilled by him with equal tender- 
ness and judgment. Out of ten children, but two had been 
spared to him ; to these a third was afterward added, not 
only the child, but the companion and solace of his old age : 
and to their education he now devoted most of the leisure 
which busy days and broken nights afforded him. His 
‘numerous letters to his children exhibit a pleasing picture 
of the animated tenderness of his manner.* Kind and ju- 
dicious praise, as his letters indicate, was the medium by 
which Dr. Bard operated on the minds of his children ; 
.. and seldom did a father succeed better in awakening a 
warm and generous enthusiasm to deserve it. In all their 
early performances they were sure to receive, in his ani- 
mated commendation, a sufficient recompense for their ex- 
ertions ; and the applause which at first arose from paren- 
tal fondness, became an excitement to what might be truly 
deserving of it. ‘The earliest recollection,” says his 
youngest daughter, ‘‘ which I have of my beloved father, 
is associated with the affectionate caress and animated 
praise he bestowed upon me, when, placed upon his knee, 
I repeated to him Thomson’s Lavinia, which I had com- 
mitted to memory during one of his short absences from 
home : it left a very strong impression upon my mind.” 
Such was the parental discipline by which he guided the 
tender minds of his children. As they grew older, he be- 
came their companion and friend ; leading them to unre- 
served communication of their actions and sentiments ; 
counselling them in the language of affection ; and resting 
all his influence on the attachment, and almost veneration, 
which his solicitude for their happiness excited. But with 
all this fondness he united perfect candor and plain dealing. 
This gained their confidence and ripened, as they grew up, 


* See the production just referred to. 
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into the most reposing friendship : a bond which advanc- 
ing years and commerce with the world, instead of weak- 
ening, strengthened, by enabling them better to estimate 
the value of such a friend and adviser. | 

While the general government were sitting in New-York, 
President Washington had recourse to Dr. Bard’s profes- 
sional skill in his own case. In a letter to a friend he 
says, ‘‘ the President’s complaint continues to amend, so 
that I have not the least doubt of effecting a perfect and, 
I hope, aspeedy cure. It will give you pleasure to be told 
that nothing can exceed the kindness and attention I receive 
from him.” It was a case of anthrax, so malignant as for 
several days to threaten mortification. During this period 
Dr. Bard never quitted him. On one occasion, being left 
alone with him, General Washington, looking steadfastly in 
his face, desired his candid opinion as to the probable ter- 
mination of the disease, adding, with that placid firmness 
which marked his address, ‘‘ Do not flatter me with vain 
hopes ; Iam not afraid to die, and, therefore, can bear 
the worst.” Dr. Bard’s answer, though it expressed hope, 
acknowledged his apprehensions. The President replied, 
‘¢ whether tonight, or twenty years hence, makes no dif- 
ference ; I know that I am in the hands of a good Provi- 
dence.” Dr. Bard, senior, was then called in consultation 
at the suggestion of General Washington, and by the bless- 
ing of that ‘‘ good Providence” in which he trusted, his 
life was preserved to his country, at a period when it never 
more needed the counsels of his calm, prospective wisdom. 
The result of this illness was an intimacy with his patient, 
which Dr. Bard justly felt proud of. It continued unbrok- 
en until the removal of the seat of government to Phila- 
delphia, an event which he much lamented for many 
and obvious reasons. 

Temperance, exercise and early rising had strengthened 
a weakly constitution, and enabled Dr. Bard to go through 
a daily course of extraordinary professional labor. One 
of his early students thus speaks of a winter residence in 
his family. ‘‘ He rose at the earliest hour ; at five o’clock 
he was superintending the studies of his son and myself, and 
engaged in preparing his public lectures ; from breakfast 
till night I saw no more of him, except in the streets on 
professional business ; there, indeed, himself, his phaéton 
and servant were to be seen at most hours both of the day. 
and night.” 
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- Into his literary gratifications Dr. Bard carried all the 
ardor of hischaracter ; he seized upon every new publica- 
tion of merit with the avidity of a famished appetite, and 
during its perusal was both deaf and blind to all causes of 
interruption. This absorption of mind was so great in his 
latter years, as sometimes to be made the subject of good 
humored experiment ; of which he seemed to be unaware, 
as of every thing else that passed around him. On looking 
into a copy of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” when it first 
came out, he reserved it for evening reading to his family. 
Commencing it at rather a late hour, his high relish of it 
would not permit him to lay it down until he finished it ; 
and his hearers not choosing to retire, he closed the volume 
as the morning sun was rising. In reading Shakspeare he 
not only delighted, but excelled ; and his graceful action 
Was in just and harmonious accordance with the sentiment 
expressed. On questions of a moral and religious nature, 
where the arguments flow rather from the heart than the 
head, he was both powerful and persuasive ; not, indeed, 
in the nice distinctions of schoolmen, but in the energetic 
enforcement of broad and leading truths. He had here 
that peculiar tone of eloquence, which arises from full- 
hearted sincerity, a language that can neither be misunder- 
stood nor counterfeited, and which never can be otherwise 
than persuasive and commanding. 

Of personal courage Dr. Bard had a great share, but it 
did not arise from forgetfulness of danger, so much as from 
disregard to it. His mind was intent upon the duty to be 
performed, and weighed not the risk that attended it. A 
proof of this occurred during the revolutionary war, in 
which a fire burst out contiguous to a powder magazine in 
his neighborhood. Upon the sudden alarm his first 
thought and motion were to retreat with his family to a 
place of safety ; but, immediately checking himself with 
the recollection that the dreaded explosion might yet be 
averted, he committed his wife and children to the care of 
a friend, forced his way through the retreating crowd to 
the scene of danger, and was among the first who returned 
to the spot, and by whose exertions the fire was extinguish- 
ed without accident. As another instance may be men- 
tioned his conduct in the popular tumult, commonly 
called the Doctors’ Mob, excited in the year 1788 against 
the physicians of the city, from suspicion of their robbing 
the Bare yards. In this riot, which for two days set at 
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defiance both the civil and military force of the city, Dr. 
Bard exhibited a calm and dignified composure, which 
seemed to awe even the wild passions of the populace. 
Conscious of his innocence of the alleged charge, he re- 
sisted the most urgent solicitations to flee or conceal him- 
self ; but, as the infuriated mob approached his house, 
ordered the doors and windows to be thrown open, and 
paced his hall in full view of them as they drew near. His 
calmness, or his character saved him : they approached 
with horrible imprecations ; gazed awhile in silence, and 
then passed on with acclamations of his innocence. 

But Dr. Bard, like his favorite teacher Cullen, possessed. 
a natural sensibility too keen for a calm and scientific sur- 
gical operator. The first operation he performed, he 
went through with a steady hand; but fainted when he 
had bound up the wound : and, in a second, he operated 
successfully, but, it may be presumed, tremulously, since 
the expectation of it had made him pass the night in pacing 
his chamber. As a physician, this acute sensibility, so far 
from an impediment, was, inno small measure, the ground 
both of his popularity and success. It gave the warmth of 
friendship to professional formalities, inspired the patient 
with confidence in his care ; and, thus giving relief to the 
mind, paved the way for that of the body. To the friends 
of the sick his manners, or rather his character, was pecu- 
liarly comforting ; to the skill of a physician, he added 
the interest of a relative: they were satisfied that every 
thing was done his art could do ; that neither coldness, 
nor selfishness, nor the pursuits of pleasure or ambition, 
withheld him from any personal exertion. The compari- 
son Dr. Bard once made use of, in a case of violent dis- 
ease, will illustrate this excitement. ‘‘ I feel,’’ said he, 
‘cas if I hada giant by the throat, I must fight for life.” 
He cautions young practitioners against a readiness to re- 
celve new names, new theories and new remedies. ‘‘ New. 
names are always deceiving ; new theories are mostly false 
or useless ; and new remedies for a time are dangerous. 
This rage for novelty pervades our profession, especially 
in this country. Hence our extended catalogue of new 
fevers, and hasty adoption of new remedies ; hence the 
unlimited and unwarranted application of mercury with- 
out weight, brandy without measure, and the lancet without 
discrimination ; and hence, I am afraid I may say, the 
sacrifice of many lives which might have been preserved, 
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had they been left to water grueland good nursing.” Dr. 
Bard was far from undervaluing the improvements of 
modern medical science ; which in one of his medical dis-. 
courses he states as consisting in its “‘ greater knowledge of 
the animal economy, the powers of a more effectual phar- 
macy, and the rules of a more enlightened practice, which 

rescribes with a view to definite and intermediate re- 
sults.” With respect to his communicating to his patients 
_ a knowledge of their danger he says, ‘ ‘There is in the 

human mind a principle of acquiescence in the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence, which, when treated with 
prudence, seldom fails to reconcile the most timid to their 
situation. Such information I have generally found rather 
to calm perturbation of mind, than to increase danger or 
hasten the event of the disease. Whenever, therefore, the 
duties of piety, or even the temporal interests of friends, 
have demanded it, I have never hesitated making, and sel- 
dom or never repented such communication.” 

Having accumulated by his own industry the sum of 
fifteen hundred guineas, he sent it to Europe to be invested 
in the British funds ; the banker in whose hands it was 
deposited, failed, and the loss was announced in a letter ; 
his wife observed him to change countenance while read- 
ing it, and anxiously inquired its contents: ‘‘ We are 
ruined,” said he, “‘ that isall.” ‘If that be all,” rejoined 
his calmer companion, ‘‘ never mind the loss, we will soon 
make it up again.” Such a spirit was contagious ; Dr. 
Bard took courage from the example of his wife, and re- 
turned to the task with cheerful resolution. The necessi- 
ties of his father three times absorbed all his means, and 
involved him in debt ; but the same resolute and prudent 
management as often freed him, and eventually secured for 
their declining age, that happy medium of wealth, which 
the wise have ever preferred, as affording the greatest 
enjoyments with the fewest cares ; and which so fully 
answered all their desires, that they retired to the quiet of 
the country at a time when the extent of his practice, and 
the rising charges of the profession, would have doubled 
his fortune in the space of a very few years. : 

Dr. Bard continued devotedly attached to the hospital. 
He was one of the founders and physicians of the City 
Dispensary ; and an original and active member of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of the state. His exertions contributed 
to the foundation of the first public library ; and, in short, 
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his heart and hand were with every scheme of benevolence 
and public improvement. In the year 1791 the trustees of 
Columbia-College, with the co-operation of the medical 
society, reorganized the department of medicine, which the 
war of the revolution had broken up, at the head of which 
as Dean of the Faculty was placed Dr. Bard, who, anxious 
to contribute his personal exertions to the advancement of 
medical education, gave to the students in the wards of the 
hospital a course of clinical lectures. At the bedside of 
the patient Dr. Bard exhibited the finest model for imita- 
tion, as teaching not merely the learning, but the manners 
of the physician. His kindness, his patience, his minute 
inquiries, and cheering words of consolation addressed 
even to the poorest and meanest, had the value of moral, 
as well as medical instruction, impressing the minds of the 
students with a conscientious sense of the responsibility of 
life and health, which rested upon them. ‘‘ Avoid,” he 
used to say, ‘‘ that affectation of quick discernment and 
hurried practice, which generally marks the ignorant and 
ostentatious, hurrying from patient to patient, without 
once reflecting on the mischief and misery they may occa- 
sion, and that life thus trifled away will one day be 
required at their hands.” In one of his sketches of the 
good physician, he says ‘‘ the physician who confines his 
attention to the body, knows not the extent of his art ; 
if he know not how to soothe the irritation of an enfeebled 
mind, to calm the fretfulness of impatience, to rouse the 
courage of the timid, and even to quiet the compunctions 
of an over tender conscience, he will very much confine 
the efficacy of his prescriptions ; and these he cannot do 
without he gain the confidence, esteem and even the love, 
of his patients.” 

The period was now approaching in which Dr. Bard 
thought that, consistently with duty and prudence, he 
might retire to the bosom of his family and the enjoyment 
of those quiet pleasures to which he had always been 
attached. He thought, too, that some pause for reflection 
should intervene between the business of life and its close ; 
and he resolved to carry into effect a plan, which most 
wise men propose, but few execute,—that of retiring vol- 
untarily from the bustle of life. To this plan many ob- 
jections were started and warmly urged by his friends. 
To the calculations of interest, he replied that he had 
enough ; to the predictions of after repentance, he was 
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content to answer that he was not afraid to try ; but 
against the solicitations of friendship, he found it difficult 
to maintain his resolution. His father’s removal and his 
daughter’s settlement at Hyde Park, at length decided 
him, and in the spring of the year 1798 he removed to his 
well known seat, within a short distance of his father’s 
residence. During a temporary visit he made the year 
previous, in which his only son accompanied him, a sudden 
and violent illness reduced both his son and grandson to 
the brink of the grave. To watch over the declining age 
of a father who so tenderly loved him, was a consolation 
not long spared to Dr. Bard. His father survived their 
united removal to the country but two years, and then 
suddenly sunk, full of days, but free from the infirmities of 
age ; retaining to the very last that indescribable charm 
of manners and conversation, which attached to him both 
young and old, and enlivened every society with a con- 
tinued flow of cheerful and unaffected good humor. These 
two years, though quickly passed, were long and grate- 
fully remembered by hisson. Upon his father’s character 
he loved to expatiate ; while the firm health, the cheerful 
mind, and the many blessings which cheered the close of 
his life, were a subject to him of frequent thankfulness. 
For some time previous to Dr. Bard’s removal from the 
city, an intimacy had subsisted between him and Dr. Da- 
vid Hosack ; and as soon as his removal was decided upon, 
he took him into partnership, partly with a view to his 
own relief at a period of much exertion, but principally 
that he might introduce to his large circle of patients one 
to whose medical skill he was content to transfer their 
safety. 

Although Dr. Bard bade adieu to the city in the year 
1798, the fearful epidemic (yellow fever) again making its 
appearance the same year, he resolved not to abandon his 
post when about to become one of anxiety and danger. 
Amidst that calamity he addressed his wife as follows. 
“1 begin to grow very impatient, my dear Mary, to hear 
from you. Drop mea line by the post, to assure me of 
your health, of which I cannot bear the least uncertainty. 
As to myself, depend upon it, I will not deceive you ; and 
in case of necessity shall call for my friend, my nurse and 
comforter, without whose aid I can neither bear sorrow 
nor sickness, and who, I know, would not forgive me, 
was I to rob her of her share of either to which I must 
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necessarily be exposed.” For this call her anxious affec- 
tion did not wait ; but as soonas the existence of the fever 
was ascertained, and his stay determined upon, she in- 
stantly joined him to share together a risk which then 
seemed almost desperate. His fearless exposure of him- 
self, wherever benevolence called him during that season 
of flight and alarm, was the means of rescuing many poor, 
deserted wretches from death, and still oftener, of bestow- 
ing upon them some comfort and consolation when relief 
was hopeless. But the aid he so liberally gave others he 
soon needed himself, being seized with the prevailing 
fever, in which his long tried companion was to him all 
that his warm pen had described her, “a friend, a nurse, 
and comforter.” His life was spared to her affection and 
prayers ; and with her he returned to his longing family, 
who, during his absence and especially his sickness, had 
been a prey to the agonizing fears which their own appre- 
hensions, or the hasty reports of others, excited. 

From this period during the remainder of his life Dr. 
Bard made the country his permanent residence ; diversi- 
fied, however, by occasional visits to his friends in town. 
Few men could bear the change from necessary to volun- 
tary occupation so easily as Dr. Bard. The untired 
curiosity of his mind found a new and boundless 
range in the objects and employments of the country. 
His poetic enjoyment of the beauties of nature ; his taste 
in planning, and fondness for effecting improvements, and 
skill in directing them ; his desire of knowledge of what- 
ever kind, and eagerness in acquiring it ; his early and 
active habits ; and, above all, the enthusiasm which stimu- 
lated and supported him in all his undertakings ; set him 
above the power of indolence, that ‘‘ master vice,” as 
Burke terms it, of our nature, and secured to him to the 
very last week of his life all his energy, activity and 
cheerfulness. It would not seem easy to crowd into life 
more sources of enjoyment than filled the twenty-three 
years of retirement which adorned and dignified the close 
of his career. All the descendants of his father were by 
degrees drawn around him ; his own children successively 
settled in life, and gathered into the circle ; his grand 
children grew up upon his knees, and as he looked upon the 
health and prosperity and promise with which he was sur- 
rounded, he looked, and felt and spoke, like a patriarch of 
a better age. But this is anticipating the picture of a later 
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period. At the time of his retirement his son was just 
completing his legal studies in the city, and his youngest 
daughter was his pupil and companion at home. 

To illustrate the care with which he watched over and 
guided the formation of his son’s character, it may not be 
amiss to give extracts from letters addressed to him about 
this time. 


*¢ My Dear Wittiam,—I am very happy you express 
yourself pleased with your new studies ; and at the ardor 
with which you enter upon them. You possess very 
peculiar advantages in the affectionate attentions, as well 
as in the talents of Mr. P. of which, I doubt not, you will 
make the most, and return them by every mark of respect 
and regard to his interests. Amidst all your studies, how- 
ever, remember to give a proper portion of your time to 
exercise and polite company ; the one is necessary to 
health, the other to cheerfulness. The manner in which 
you say your day is spent, is certainly good for profit, for 
pleasure and instruction, and, I hope, not injurious to 
health ; to prevent its being so, I would advise you to 
walk frequently, to stand upright when you study, as long 
sitting in a bent posture is always injurious tothe digest- 
ive organs ; and now and then to ride an hour before din- 
ner, which prevents accumulations of bile. Nothing grows 
upon aman so much as the habits of a sedentary life ; at 
the same time nothing is so pernicious. I beg, my dear 
boy, that for all our sakes you will pay due attention to 
this important advice. I have been practising the lessons 
received from F. in reading Shakspeare aloud ; at every 
new perusal I discover new beauties. Study him ;—to 
one destined to speak in public, there must be great ad- 
vantage in a familiar acquaintance with his beautiful and 
expressive language.” * * * * “If you had made an 
appointment with Dr. W. to attend his lecture, I think 
all the charming Miss C.’s in the world should not have 
detained you from it. Remember through life, that 
every man, and more particularly a literary man, thinks 
what he is engaged in of great importance, and although 
it may happen that you do not feel much interest in it, 
it is both prudent and polite to appear to be so.  Be- 
sides, it isa good rule never to break an appointment : 
that is a sufficient excuse to leave any company.” * * * * 
“‘ Employ more of your time in private visits; you will 
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learn more of character in one family visit, than at a dozen 
entertainments, where you see all under the mask of false 
merriment.” * * * * ‘¢] very much commend your reso- 
lution to take the advice of your uncle in all matters of po- 
litics, or, indeed, any other point of conduct in which you 
entertain the least doubt of your own judgment, which, 
however, I do not doubt, will be in general no bad guide, 
provided you have resolution enough to follow steadily 
the dictates of your own unbiassed opinion. Be open, my 
dear boy, to conviction; but never suffer yourself to be 
led in opposition to your own judgment, unless in the case 
of friends whose age and experience qualify, and whose 
relationship authorizes them to give you advice.” * * * * 
‘© Never become the hanger on of a party, nor suffer your- 
self to be carried beyond the bounds of sober judgment, 
when measures are the subject of dispute ; nor of candor 
and moderation, when men are: but on all occasions en- 
deavor to think for yourself, and support a perfect inde- 
pendence both in your conduct and opinions.” * * * * 
‘¢’The late unhappy occurrence between two of my friends, 
has filled me with grief and apprehension. In the fate of 
Mr. J. I lament the untimely death of an inoffensive and 
worthy man; and I sincerely sympathize with the survi- 
vor, whose feelings on this occasion are probably such as 
to make him envy the fate of his antagonist. How tyran- 
nical is that custom which can impose such cruel necessi- 
ties on us ; and how unbecoming a wise and brave man to 
yield to its dictates! Whatever may be our feelings on 
such occasions, the sacrifice of our cool and unprejudiced 
judgment can never be justified, and, at best, admits but of 
the weak excuse, that our passions were too strong for our 
reason and sense of duty. I know the answer to these ar- 
guments, and would acknowledge its force, were it put in 
our choice or within the limits of our duty, to live, or not, 
as we might choose. But when we reflect, on the contra- 
ry, that it is absolutely our duty to live, under any circum- 
stances and trials to which it shall please God to subject 
us, and that there can be no valid excuse whatever, but 
selfdefence, for depriving another of his life; this, and 
every other argument in defence of duelling must fall to 
the ground.” : 

Dr. Bard thus addressed his son on his recovery from 
sickness :—<‘‘ Your letter of last Sunday gave us all great 
pleasure, as it confirmed the good hopes with which I left 
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you of the complete re-establishment of your health. Yours 
may almost be called a resuscitation, and fills us all with 
joy and gratitude in proportion to our preceding despond- 
ency. 1 confess to you, my dear boy, that the near pros- 
pect of your death turned my thoughts very forcibly to a 
self examination how far I had fulfilled my duty in re- 
spect of your education ; and I felt some apprehension that 
in the conduct of it I had not paid that constant attention | 
to the great object of religion, that its importance, my du- 
ty, and your happiness required. It has ever been my 
wish to build my own and my children’s religious opin- 
ions on the great and fundamental truths of God’s creation 
and government of the world. This leads to revelation, 
in which, as there is nothing impossible or unreasonable, 
so’ was it very necessary, that God should instruct us in 
the knowledge of His laws; the practice of which alone 
ean secure our happiness. And as the external evidences 
of God’s power, and wisdom, and goodness, manifested in 
the works of creation, afford the most satisfactory and un- 
deniable proofs of His existence and natural government 
of the world ; so, on the other hand, do the internal evi- 
dences of the christian revelation, manifested in’ the wis- 
dom, purity and sublimity of its doctrines, prove most satis- 
factorily its divine origin, and His moral government. If 
you will but attentively read the life of our Savior, as de- 
livered in the Gospels, and form your own ‘opinion of his 
character and mission from his conduct, and what he says 
of himself, you will, I hope, find no difficulty in believing 
that he spake not solely from his own authority, but from 
that of Him who sent him, the great God and Father of us 
all. [advise you to enter upon this inquiry, and to devote, 
at least, a part of every Sunday to it : and I sincerely pray’ 
that God may enlighten your mind, and give you such 
conviction as will establish your principles, regulate your 
conduct, and secure your happiness:”’ 

We next find Dr. Bard addressing his only son on occa- 
sion of his marriage. ‘I rejoice, my dear son, in your 
present happiness ; and I rejoice, too, to find you are not 
so much intoxicated with it, as to suffer yourself to dream 
of its uninterrupted continuance ; because that conviction 
will induce you early and always to apply to the only re-: 
medy against those evils which you justly call unavoida- 
ble, since virtue itself is not secure against them,—I mean 
mee This is our strong hold, our castle and rock of 
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defence, our refuge in times of adversity, our comforter 
under misfortune, our cheerful companion and friendly 
monitor in the hours of gladness and prosperity. ‘ Who- 
so walketh uprightly, walketh surely’; and he is most 
likely to walk uprightly, who considers himself constantly 
under the eye and government of God and His Providence. 
This has ever been the joy and consolation of the good 
and wise ; and is the only philosophy which can satisfy a 
reasonable mind, and reconcile us to what we daily see, 
and hear, and feel. But I am satisfied it is not, necessary 
to press these reflections upon you; some expressions 1n 
your letter have led me into them, and I own I delight to 
dwell on them.” * * * * “I observe by your letter that 
some of your friends were to dine with you on Sunday ; 
I will take occasion from this circumstance, to caution you 
against its becoming a habit ; for, although I do not think 
it necessary to hear ‘seven sermons on that day,’ yet it 
should certainly be a day of rest both to yourself and ser- 
vants ; and should be spent in devotion, rational retirement 
from business and fashion, tranquillity, and, by the lower 
ranks, in cheerful relaxation from labor. Avoid it, there- 
fore, for the sake of your servants, if not your own. You 
know there is nothing I have more at heart, than that you 
should deliberately form opinions for yourself upon every 
important duty or concern of life; and that, when you 
have settled your own opinions, you should steadily ad- 
here to them, nor suffer yourself to be swayed by the 
breath of fashion, or the prejudice or custom of others: 
think for yourself.” 


With what mutual pleasure the studies with his young 
pupil at home were pursued, it may be permitted to use 
her pen to describe. ‘‘ My father’s time after his settle- 
ment in the country, was passed with much regularity : 
the principal part of my instraction he took upon himself. 
Arithmetic, geography, &c. occupied the early part of the 
morning ; drawing and botany succeeded ; and our studies 
generally ended with a walk in the woods, or a scramble 
among the rocks, in which I delighted to follow him. 
His pockets, on such occasions, were generally filled with 
such new plants as we could co!lect ; affording a botanical 
lesson for the day, and specimens for future illustration. 
I had a little of his own fondness for drawing and- plants, 
and look back with delight on the pleasure and employ- 
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ment I thus afforded him. An illustration of the system 
of Linneus, and subsequently of Miss Rowden’s botany, 
was the manner in which he made me unite these studies ; 
ornamenting every page or two with a group or basket of 
flowers, with some appropriate sentence, either from scrip- 
ture, or our best poets. Thus uniting in my mind, as he 
ever endeavored to do, the cultivation of taste with reli- 
gious and moral truth ; a favorite sentiment of his, which 
he often expressed in the words of Langhorne.” 

Soon after Dr. Bard became a resident in the country, 
his zeal in agricultural pursuits led him to unite in the 
formation of a county society of that nature, over which 
he was called to preside ; a tribute due not only to his sci- 
entific knowledge, but to the ardor with which he applied 
to its useful purposes. To this society, on its succeeding 
anniversaries, he addressed several discourses, which evince 
a union of much practical skill in farming with enlighten- 
ed theory : and anticipated in some degree the course of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, in applying the powers of chemistry 
to elucidate the principles, and improve the practice, of 
husbandry. At a later period, when his friends Chancel- 
lor Livingston and Col. Humphreys introduced into the 
country the merino breed of sheep, Dr. Bard entered with 
more zeal, perhaps, than prudence into that speculation. 
One danger attending their introduction Dr. Bard early 
perceived and labored to obviate. Finding them liable to 
many new and fatal diseases, the nature and cure of these 
became a matter of the first importance, both to save the 
individuals, and to prevent infection. With this view he 
published a work entitled ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Guide,” 
which, though small, was the result of much investigation, 
and repeated and careful experiment. | 

With all the scrupulousness of a moralist, Dr. Bard con- 
sidered his medical skill as a talent committed by Provi- 
dence to his charge, and one which he was bound to use 
diligently and conscientiously. ‘These feelings prevented 
complete retirement from professional duties, and made 
him alive to every call of sickness in his neighborhood ; 
especially where poverty precluded remuneration, or 
where the case demanded experience beyond that of the 
resident physician. Onthese occasions he would break off 
from any occupation, however engaging, and run almost 
any personal risk, rather than fail in his daily visit ; and it 
was a moral lesson, which sometimes put to shame young- 
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er men, to witness such sensibility to duty and such vigor 
in its performance, in one whose age and services might 
so well have pleaded an apology for indulgence. At such 
calls he would often shake off indisposition that was con- 
fining him to his chamber, and throwing his cloak around 
him, mount his horse or chair, be for an hour the active 
and vigorous physician, and then return to the quiet and 
repose which his health required. His “‘ patients’ health,” 
he was wont to say, he ‘‘ considered as committed to his 
keeping,—his own as in the hands of Providence.” 

In compliance with his age and character, he was imme- 
diately on his settlement in the county of Dutchess, elect- 
ed president of its medical society, in which station he la- 
bored to advance the interests and reputation of the pro- 
fession by increased strictness in examinations for license, 
and by various schemes for its improvement. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Dr. Bard did not turn 
his attention more to public authorship. The clearness of 
his mental perceptions, the inductive character of his rea- 
soning, and the manly vigor of his style, would have add- 
ed much to his own celebrity, and somewhat, no doubt, 
to the advancement of science ; while the warm tone of 
moral and religious earnestness which pervades all his 
writings, would have given them additional value, and 
served to wipe out from the character of his profession 
that base stain of irreligion, which has too long, and too 
unjustly, rested upon it. Upon this subject he thus ex- 
presses himself in one of his academical charges :—‘‘ Galen 
is said to have been converted from atheism by the con- 
templation of a human skeleton ; how then is it possible 
that a modern physician can be an infidel !—one who is 
“acquainted with the mechanism of the eye and the ear, 
with the circulation of the blood, the processes of nourish- 
ment, waste and repair, and all the countless wonders of 
the animal economy !_ He must be blind indeed, if he do 
not see in these the unquestionable marks of infinite wis- 
dom, power and goodness.”’ 

Besides the works already mentioned, Dr. Bard’s publi- 
cations consist of a treatise written in the year 1771 upon 
‘¢ Angina Suffocativa,” a disease which then appeared in 
the city under a new form, or with new virulence ; anoth- 
er upon the use of cold in hemorrhage ; many occasional 
addresses to public bodies ; anniversary discourses to medi- 
cal students ; and, the largest of his works, a treatise upon 
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obstetrics, which was prepared by him after his retire- 
ment. This is a work of superior value, if not merit, from 
the salutary caution it teaches in the use of those instru- 
ments, which in rash and unskilful hands have rendered 
this part of the art rather a curse than a blessing. 

Dr. Bard’s literary habits were a model for literary men. 
His early hours, and active employment of them ; his great 
temperance, and habitual exercise, are habits which would 
go far, if adopted, in preserving the race of authors from 
those mental diseases which have become their proverbial 
inheritance ; and which arise much more from indolence 
of body or imprudent exertion of mind, than from that 
‘superior delicacy of temperament, to which they are will- 
ing to impute them. These habits saved him from the 
most melancholy accompaniments of age, and prevented 
that gloom which too often darkens the close of life ; and 
in his domestic letters there are pleasing evidences of a 
cheerful, virtuous and happy old age. Our extracts from 
them must of necessity be limited. February, 1802 ; 
‘¢ Our studies, business and amusements, fill every moment 
of our time, except what is devoted to food and sleep ; 
and in these we waste none. Whatever be the cold with- 
out, we banish it from within; and our blazing hearth, 
around which each of us finds a comfortable seat, adds 
cheerfulness to comfort. Thus passes the even tenor of 
our days ; whilst you, perhaps, under the name of pleas- 
ure, are shivering at a feast, or rubbing your fingers and 
kicking your heels in the side box of the theatre. Healthy 
and at ease, we feel no want of amusement or variety. 
Work, conversation and books, fill up our day,—Cowper 
occupies our evening most pleasantly ; and in his letters to 
his friends continually reminds us of our own feelings ; ex- 
cept that, thank God, we know none of his depression ; a 
truth which, although I believe you need not be informed 
of, yet it will bear repetition, and I feel a pleasure in re- 
peating it. He expresses, however, all our love for our 
friends, and all our impatience to meet again; only much 
better than we can say it.”” December 22, 1805; ‘‘We 
are now settled in our plans of study for the winter ; I am 
much pleased with those I have adopted for the improve- 
ment of your sister. Between this delightful employment, 
the business of my farm, and the society of my family, my 
time is very pleasantly and fully filled up ; nor do I see in 
any of us the least symptom of ennui. 1 am deep in Asiat- 
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ic researches, and much interested in the study of that an- 
cient and extraordinary people. As to myself, I never was 
better, and do my best to preserve the blessing. I spend 
two or three hours every day in the open air,—the rest of 
my time is divided between reading and writing ; so that 
I hope I shall not rust for want of use.” * * * * “My 
horse is saddled regularly after breakfast, when I spend 
two hours abroad, this winter very often in the deepest 
recesses of my forest, where the foot of man has, at 
least, seldom trod: and here I find my contemplations 
particularly agreeable and soothing.”” November, 1807 ; 
Wednesday.—‘‘ I got a tumble to-day ; but as both 
aunt and wife say I deserved it, I will say no more 
about it, only that to the confusion in my head I 
attribute having this evening lost one point at back- 
gammon and three at whist. Thursday.—-l have not 
stirred out of the house, owing to a slight indisposition 
which succeeded my fall, but which, I thank God, has 
now entirely disappeared. Friday.—Yesterday I examin- 
ed my desk, and set my papers in order ; read some, and 
played fa little : in the evening we pursued our studies as 
usual ; which, although serious, we find very delightful. 
We so far varied them as to read the life of our author 
William Jones, instead of his works : though delightful 
throughout, his dying moments gave us the greatest com- 
fort. A little while before his dissolution, as his curate 
was standing by his bedside, he desired him to read the 
seventy-first psalm, which he had no sooner done, than, 
taking him by the hand, he said, ‘if this’ be dying, I had 
no idea what dying was before ;’ adding in a stronger voice, 
‘thank God, thank God, it is no worse!’ He had long 
very much dreaded the pains of death :—you may be sure 
we read the psalm.” 

In the year 1813 Dr. Bard was appointed president of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in which honora- 
ble station he continued during life ; and rendered his offi- 
cial duties valuable to the institution by the warm interest 
he took in its success, the judicious plans he framed for its 
improvement, and the impressive discourses with which 
he accompanied the delivery of its degrees. In these he 
drew, with his accustomed energy, a vivid picture of the 
accomplished physician ; in his education, in his subse- 
quent improvement, in his professional conduct, and in his 
private deportment. Over all these sketches he threw a 
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moral and religious coloring, which gave them richness 
and force ; showing the happy influence which pure morals 
and firm religious principles must ever exercise over pro- 
fessional success ; and concluding one of his last, as already 
noticed, with the character of Boerhaave, as approaching 
to this rare union of the physician, the scholar, the gentle- 
man and the christian.* 

In the flowers and fruits of the garden Dr. B. became a 
learned and skilful horticulturist ; conversed, read and 
wrote upon the subject ; laid exactions on all his friends 
who could aid him in obtaining what was rare, beautiful or 
excellent in its kind ; drew from England its smaller fruits, 
the larger ones from France, melons from Italy, and vines 
from Madeira, managing them all with a varied yet ex- 
perimental skill, which baffled the comprehension of minds 
of slower perception. These plans, though novel, were, 
in general, judicious ; being the result of much reading and 


* At the opening of the school in November he delivered one of the most digni- 
fied and impressive discourses on the importance of medical education which can be 
found on record. It affords honorable attestations of talent and powers of eloquence, 
and is fraught with the purest sentiments of moral and professional rectitude. ‘* In 
the study of diseases,’’ he says, ‘‘ and in the practice of medicine, no histories 
however accurate, no reasoning however just, can convey the knowledge necessary 
for their treatment and cure. The student must see, and hear, and feel for him- 
self; the hue of the complexion, the feel of the skin, the lustre or the languor of the 
eye, the throbbing of the pulse, and the palpitations of the heart ; the quickness and 
the ease of respiration, the tone and tremor of the voice, the confidence of hope or 
the despondence of fear expressed in the countenance, baffle all description : yet all 
and each of these convey important and necessary information. Where can these 
be learnt but at the bedside of the sick, and where shall a number of young men, 
who cannot be admitted into the privacies of families, or to the chambers of wo- 
men, acquire this necessary and important information, but in public hospitals, 
which are not only intended to relieve the complicated misery of poverty and sick- 
ness, but as schools, should always be made conducive to the public good, and as 
such, even more than as charitable institutions, merit and receive the patronage of 
government.”’ ‘* Indolence is the greatest enemy to learning; but indolence is ‘a 
vice bred and nourished in solitude, and can hardly exist at a public school, except 
in minds of so heavy a mould as to be incapable of culture. On the other hand, 
to labor without plan or design, may indeed accumulate a confused mass of mate- 
rials ; but use, beauty, order and proportion, are the result of skill, and to erect 
such materials as we have collected, into a convenient and elegant edifice, requires 
the hand of a master.” ‘* Nor are the happy consequences of a good education in 
medicine confined to the chambers of the sick. A physician must necessarily, in 
some measure, become the companion, and frequently the intimate friend of his pa- 
tient. His knowledge, therefore, and his example become extensively useful or 
prejudicial. Is he wise, and good, and learned? his learning will instruct, his hu- 
manity will bless, and his good example will amend many among those with whom 
he daily converses. Is he ignorant, and loose, and debauched ? what mischief may 
he not do to the younger members of those families who put their confidence in him, 
and who generally look up to him as a character of superior talents, learning and 
worth. And again, the medical character is not only very influential, it is the most 
numerous among the learned professions ; the example, therefore, of a physician’s 
knowledge and virtues, or the contamination of his ignorance and his vices, will as- 
sume a wider and more extended range.”—Amer. Med. and Philo. Register. 
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long experience, and, above all, of an imagination trained 
to what Bacon terms “ tentative experiments.” 

In the year 1811, circumstances favoring its establish- 
ment, the Church of St. James, at Hyde Park, was erect- 
ed, of which Dr. B. was in effect the founder. Attached, 
not only by habit, but by rational conviction, to the Epis- 
copal branch of the Protestant Church, he had long been 
anxious for its establishment in his neighborhood. ‘So 
highly did he value the public exercises of devotion, as 
means both of instruction and conviction, that after the 
erection of the church, in order to supply the occasional 
absence of its rector, he submitted to: the necessity, at the 
age of seventy years, of receiving from episcopal authority 
the license required. to entitle him to act as lay reader in 
the church. The following is an extract from the form of 
daily devotion made use of by himself and wife :— 

‘(QO God! enlighten our understanding that we may 
comprehend thy will, strengthen our resolution to obey 
thy commands, endow us with resignation under thy dis- 
pensations, and fill our hearts with love and gratitude for 
all thy benefits. Give unto us, O Lord, whose’ lives thou 
hast continued to so late a day, siticere and true repent- 
ance, and grant that, as age advances upon us, our minds 
may be more and more enlightened by the knowledge of 
thy will, more resigned to thy dispensations, and more in- 
vigorated with the resolution to obey thy commands. 
Calm all our thoughts and fears ; give peace and quiet to 
our latter days ; and. so support us by thy grace through 
the weakness and infirmities of age, that we may die in 
humble hope and confidence of thy merciful pardon and 
acceptance through the merits of our Redeemer.” 

In one devotional habit he resembled Boerhaave ; and, 
perhaps, was guided by his example. He regularly devot- 
ed a part of his early morning to religious reading and re- 
flection ; by which, as he himself expressed it, he endea- 
vored to ‘set his mind to a right edge for the business of 
the day.” 

In the church which he erected, Dr. B. continued to 
find, unto the very close of life, a more than ordinary 
comfort and satisfaction. ‘No equal expenditure of mo- 
ney,” he was used to say, ‘‘ had ever returned to him so 
large an interest ;” and by those who ever saw him engag- 
ed in its services, its truth will not be doubted. His vene- 
rable looks, his devout but animated manners, his loud 
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response, and eye glistening with gratitude and thankful- 
ness, surrounded by children and grandchildren, form a 
picture on which memory loves to dwell. From these 
meetings, sanctified alike by devotion and family affection, 
he was rarely absent. Sickness could hardly detain him ; 
and absence from home he always felt as a misfortune. 

In passing through Princeton at the period of its public 
commencement, Dr. B. received a mark of the high re- 
spect in which his character was held by being waited up- 
on by a deputation from the trustees of that institution, 
and by the honorary degree of LL.D. conferred upon him. 
- In Dr. B. we recognise a remarkable instance illustra- 
tive of the position, that the powers of usefulness are not 
necessarily lost with age ; that feebleness of mind is rather 
the rust of indolence than the decay of nature ; and that 
old age may continue to the very latest period, honored 
and beloved, teaching the young by its experience, in- 
- structing them with its learning, and turning into love and 
veneration those natural feelings of respect with which it 
is regarded. He was alike the counsellor and the com- 
panion, the instructer and the friend of all the young per- 
sons who were so fortunate as to have a claim upon his at- 
tentions. His plans for their improvement were novel 
and varied, his pursuit of them eager, his commendation 
warm and animated, and his reproof, though tender, ‘ ve- 
hement in love.”? The correspondence which, under these 
circumstances, he maintained with his grandson while un- 
der the tuition of his medical instructer, abounds in les- 
sons of practical wisdom, and contains the result of his 
medical experience upon most of the subjects which dur- 
ing its continuance attracted public or professional at- 
tention. | 

The following letter of religious reflections was found 
in his desk after his decease. 

April 2d, 1813. 


*‘ Yesterday I entered into my seventy-first year ; and 
when I review my past life, I find through the whole 
course of it; reason only for gratitude for an almost unin- 
terrupted succession of blessings. For the liberality, al- 
most beyond his means, with which my kind and generous 
father conducted my education; for his watchful care 
through the dangerous period of my youth ; for the excel- 
lent example of his just, honorable, useful and benevolent 
life ; 213 his early introduction into the business of my 
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_profession ; and for the invariable and affectionate friend- 
ship with which he treated me unto the day of his death. 

‘¢ For the many kind friends who took me by the hand 
at my setting out in life, and for that success in my profes- 
sion, by which I have all along been comfortably support- 
ed, and enabled to lay by sufficient for an easy and inde- 
pendent old age. } 

‘‘ For the many virtues, and most useful talents of my 
dear and excellent wife ; for the good order, neatness and 
liberal economy, with which she has always conducted my 
family ; for the steady, judicious and affectionate care, with 
which she has assisted me in the education of our. children, 
and to which, I firmly believe, we are in a great measure 
indebted for the happiness we now enjoy in their society ; 
for her courage and support under domestic afflictions, 
professional vexations, pecuniary losses, and other difficult- 
ies I have met with; for the constant love and fidelity 
with which she has blest me in health ; and for the patience 
with which she has endured my fretfulness, and the ten- 
derness with which she has almost annihilated the pains of 
sickness. 

‘‘ For the virtues and affectionate gratitude, the health 
and prosperity of the children with which God has blessed 
my old age ; for the kind attention of the excellent wife 
He has given my son, by whom we are enabled to enjoy 
our present easy and tranquil life ; for the virtuous charac- 
ter, and kind and affectionate temper of the husbands He 
has given to our daughters, by which we enjoy the un- 
speakable happiness of seeing them happy, and being as- 
sured that whenever it shall please God to take us from 
them, we shall leave them under affectionate and tender 
protectors. 

‘¢ For the pleasing prattle and promising virtues of all 
our grandchildren ; for the society and affectionate friend- 
ship of my sisters and brother-in-law, and for the hopes 
and promise of their children ; and lastly, for having, by 
His most gracious and singular providence, now in the 
evening of my days, brightened my setting sun by collect- 
ing all these blessings around me. . 

*¢ Give me grace, O Heavenly Father, constantly to ac- 
knowledge in all these blessings thy most merciful good- 
ness ; to feel my own demerits ; to repent sincerely of the 
ingratitude of my past life; and to dedicate the future to 
thy service, in promoting to the utmost of my power the 
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temporal and eternal happiness of my family, friends, 
neighbors, and all others within the reach of my ability 
and influence. Continue thy most gracious protection and 
blessing to me and my dear wife, during the residue of our 
lives; sustain us in death, and finally pardon and accept 
us, for the sake and merits of thy Son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Savior.’’* 

The last winter of Dr. Bard’s life was passed by him in 
more than usual enjoyment. Preceded by a long and sat- 
isfactory visit to his daughter in town, it rolled rapidly 
by in his usual interchange of study and amusement. 
Engaged in preparing an enlarged edition of his chief med- 


5 . . 
ical work, he found no time to hang heavy on his hands ; 


and it was difficult to say from which of his varied em- 
ployments, whether of labor, or amusement, he derived 
the greatest pleasure. In a letter to his son dated Christ- 
mas, 1820, he says ‘‘ I walk, ride, and amuse myself out 
of doors with my green-house, and in doors with my lit- 
tle transparent orrery ; to which I am contemplating some 
additions and familiar illustrations. My green-house and 
flower stands afford me considerable amusement. The 
plants flourish exceedingly ; I spent two hours among 
them yesterday, and shall do so occasionally through the 
winter. Every plant, from the royal orange and myrtle 
to the humble crocus, in fragrance, grace and beauty, per- 
form their part to admiration ; and although they excite 
no passion of fear or mirth, of love or alarm, yet they do 
better,—they calm all my passions, sooth disappointment, 
and even mitigate the feelings of sorrow.” Again, ‘I 
have already mentioned my good health; and, thank 
God, have passed the winter free from pain ; and now be- 


* In the family of Dr. Bard was the venerable Mrs. Barton, a lady whose warm 
attachment to Dr. and Mrs. Bard through a long life, demands some passing re- 
cord,—a tribute now doubly due, since the shock of their united death seemed to 
break the last feeble thread which detained her in this state of mortality ; and with- 
in a few days she followed them at the advanced age of ninety years, neither over- 
come by disease, nor broken down by infirmity. . Mrs. Barton was aunt both to 
Dr. and Mrs. Bard, and widow to the friend and brother-in-law of our eminent 
countryman, David Rittenhouse. So highly was she esteemed and so warmly be- 
loved, that Mrs. Bard made her aunt’s residence with her a previous requisite to 
consenting to remove to the country. From the period of that event she continued 
to reside with them ; not only aiding by her counsel and skill, but enlivening by her 
good sense and cheerfulness, the varied employments of acountry life. Indepen- 
dent in her occupations, actively and benevolently employed, participating in all 
family festivities, and with a tremulous, though sweet, voice, (which in youth had 
gained her the title of the ** American nightingale,”’) leading at the supper table a 
per chorus, in which the voices of four successive generations emulously con- 
tended. s 
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gin to enjoy the spring by riding on horseback and amus- 
ing myself in my garden; but I do both with caution. 
When it is fair over head, but damp under foot, I ride my 
pony into the garden to give my directions, and to see my 
pails bursting into life, in which I take very great de- 
ight. 

“cT have several beautiful and rare plants coming for- 
ward ; and I watch their progress with an interest which, 
by many people, would be thought trifling in a man of 
four score : but I appease my conscience by the innocency 
of the pursuit, and my inability for such as are more 
active.” 

About this period the tranquillity of this good man was 
tried with affliction by the death of a young, but favorite 
grandson, on which occasion he observed, ‘‘It isa hard 
lesson, and one, I cannot believe, required of us, to receive 
pain and sorrow at our Father’s hand with the same feel- 
ings we do joy and blessing,—submit without murmur- 
ing we can, and even acknowledge the goodness and mercy 
of the hand which chastises us : yet we cannot but feel 
the stripes ; and, indeed, if we did not, they would be no 
chastisement. Still I yield him up with the composure of 
christian resignation to the will of our merciful Father, 
who not only knows, but determines what is best for those 
who put their trust inhim.” In another letter he uses the 
following language—‘ Misfortune properly improved, 
becomes the source of our greatest blessings. If it serve to 
moderate our desires, at the same time that it rouses us to 
greater exertion ; if it control our unruly passions, and 
strengthen our virtuous inclinations ; above all, if it excite 
in our hearts true religion, and confirm our humble de- 
pendence upon the mercy and goodness of God; then we 
may say, with truth, ‘it is good for _us that we have been 
afflicted.’ Whenever I pursue this train of thought, I gain 
strength, and become ashamed and repentant that I suffer 
the comparatively slight reverses which we have met 
with, for a moment to damp me. I buckle on my armor, 
and prepare for the conflict with renewed vigor and fresh 
hopes. Something like despondence, I confess, will now 
and then assail me ; and, in spite of my better convictions, 
the prospect of difficulties, now when my strength begins 
to fail me, brings a load upon my spirits which I find it 
difficult to shake off ; until again an appeal to that Good 
Being, who has so long conducted me forward in a pros- 
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perous and happy career, calms my troubled mind, and 
again I feel able to submit to whatever His wisdom may 
direct.”’ oe 

Having attended this venerable physician and christian 
through his long career of honorable life, we come to 
notice its conclusion in the ripeness of its age and in the 
fulness of its powers. 

In the month of May, 1821, while. preparing for their 
annual spring visit to the city, Mrs. Bard was attacked 
with a pleuritic affection ; which after a few days gave 
evidence of a fatal termination. Dr. Bard, though labor- 
ing under a similar attack, would not be separated from 
her ; but continued to be, as formerly, her companion, 
nurse and physician. Such a long and affectionate union 
as their’s had been, had early excited the wish, the prayer, 
and the expectation, that in death they were not to be 
divided. What was thus both wished for and expected, 
had become, it seems, the subject of their sleeping 
thoughts ; and a remarkable dream of Mrs. Bard’s to this 
effect, was now remembered and repeated by her husband 
with feelings, not of superstitious, but pleasing antici- 
pation. 

The last effort of his pen was to give comfort to those 
who were absent. On Sunday, 20th instant, three days 
before his own death, he wrote with a trembling hand a 
consolatory letter to his friends in New-York, who were 
anxiously waiting his arrival. This letter, which convey- 
ed to his daughter the first intimation of danger, brought 
her to her paternal home a few hours too late to receive a 
mother’s blessing ; but in time to spend a few short ones 
of affectionate intercourse with her dying father. It was 
passed in calmness by both: indeed, there was no room 
for sorrow in such a tranquil, peaceful departure. His 
calm,’ but affectionate inquiries about absent friends, his 
rational directions as to future arrangements, and his free- 
dom from all perturbation of spirit, were so foreign from 
the common conception of departing humanity, that the 
feelings could not realize it,—there were in it no images 
of grief from which imagination might draw her pattern. 

Under these circumstances, not of stoical, but christian 
composure, he sunk to rest at 5 o’clock in the morning of 
the 24th May, in the eightieth year of his age, twenty-four 
hours after the death of his wife !—a common grave re- 
ceived their remains. Their affectionate relative, Mrs. 
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Barton, sunk under the bereavement, and within a few 
days joined them in the land of rest. | 

Asasummary of Dr. Bard’s character, says his able 
biographer, I close with the concluding sentence of a com- 
munication made to me by one who best knew his worth, 
and most deeply felt his loss. ‘Of my father’s general 
character,” says he, ‘‘ of his candor, of the purity of his 
intentions, of his integrity, of the tenderness of his feel- 
ings, of his polite and affectionate manners, of his ardor in 
every honorable and virtuous pursuit, of his calm, but 
profound religious feelings, of his domestic virtues, of his 
cheerful temper, of his love to mankind, I dare not speak, 
—the recollection of them is deeply engraven on my heart, 
and but too fresh in my memory.”’ Numerous testimonials 
of individual respect and condolence, exhibiting the estima- 
tion in which Dr. Bard was held, were called forth by the 
lamented event of his death, among which was a very 
affectionate letter of condolence from his Excellency Hyde 
De Neuville, minister of France at Washington. 

The following minute is taken from a meeting of the 
governors of the New-York Hospital. 

June 5, 1821. 

‘“;The governors receive with unfeigned regret the 
account of the decease of their late fellow member of this 
corporation, Dr. Samuel Bard. 

‘It is due to the memory of that eminent physician 
and philanthropist, to state, that by means of his benevo- 
lent exertions, in the year 1769, setting forth in a public 
discourse the benefits to be derived from the establishment 
of an hospital in the city, the present institution was ori- 
ginally founded. That for a number of years, amidst the 
arduous avocations of an extensive private practice, he 
performed with unceasing fidelity and punctuality, the 
duties of a physician to this establishment, and was the 
means, under Providence, of extending its usefulness, and 
of elevating its character, not only as an asylum for the 
sick poor, but as an important means of promoting medi- 
cal education in the city. The signal services rendered by 
Dr. Bard to this community in general, and to this institu- 
tion in particular ; the virtuous and religious character for 
which he was uniformly distinguished ; the zealous devo- 
tion to the interests of humanity which he ever manifested _ 
as a citizen, as well as in discharge of the duties of his pro-_ 
fession ; render it in a peculiar manner becoming this 
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board to express their high sense of his great worth, his 
professional merit and services, and the benefits he has 
conferred upon his native city and country.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Although in the narrative now concluded, affection may 
appear in some instances to have dictated the language, the 
author is not aware that in any it has exaggerated the 
sentiment. He believes it will meet the recollection of 
those who best knew the subject of it. Indeed it was not 
easy to know Dr. B. intimately, without loving and reve- 
rencing him ; so that to exclude affection from giving the 
picture, is to exclude that knowledge which is necessary 
to secure resemblance. Of his public conduct and profes- 
sional character, the author believes he has spoken with 
due deference to the opinion of those who may be better 
judges. Ofthat which has been the great aim of the me- 
moir, the display of private character, he has spoken con- 
fidently, because he knew intimately ; and in the varied 
relations of social and domestic life, having proposed him 
as a model to himself, he is not afraid to hold him up to 
others as an example worthy of imitation. 

The foregoing is an abridged narrative from the life of 
Dr. Samuel Bard by the Rev. John McVickar, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York. The reader will require no apology for 
its length, when it is considered, as it unquestionably will 
be, that the memoir affords one of the best of models for 
imitation for the physician, the christian and the philan- 
thropist. 

BARKER, JOSHUA, M.M.S.S. was the son of Fran- 
cis Barker, a respectable shipwright in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. He was born 24th of March, 1753, and was 
graduated at Harvard University in 1772. Having chosen 
for his profession the practice of medicine, he acquired his 
education under the instruction of Samuel Danforth, M.D. 
of Boston, and established himself as a physician in his 
native town, where his practice, though not very exten- 
sive, was successful and satisfactory. Had he been placed 
in a situation in which his whole powers could have been 
developed, he would have taken elevated ground, and his 
reputation been more extensively diffused ; but in the sit- 
uation he selected, he had to contend with all the preju- 
dices incident to a location in the place of his birth, with the 
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competition of old and experienced physicians who had 
preoccupied the business and possessed the public confi- 
dence, and in a part of the country stationary, or nearly so, 
in its population. With all these disadvantages his repu- 
tation stood high, and he acquired and preserved the 
friendship and confidence of his fellow citizens. 

He had a good taste and respectable acquirements in 
general literature, and was an excellent scholar. As a 
physician his attention to the sick was always prompt, 
kind and impartial, administering with the same readiness 
to the rich and poor. In the domestic and social relations 
and as a member of civil society, few men were more 
justly esteemed and respected than Dr. Barker. An easy 
politeness, refined taste, cheerful hospitality and intelligent 
conversation, made his house a pleasant resort to his 
friends and acquaintances ; and by attentive notice of 
strangers who visited Hingham, he was an honor to the 
place in which he lived. In friendship he was warm and 
affectionate, yet steady and faithful. In his dealings he 
was regular, methodical, punctual and conscientiously 
upright. Asa citizen, a firm friend to liberty, order and 
peace, he was a friend to all the institutions of his country 
which have the promotion of these for; their object, 
whether civil, religious or literary, and was always ready © 
by his example, influence, exertions and contributions, to 
promote them. ? 

He was a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and contributed to its usefulness, until he was visited with 
un attack on the nervous system, which after a gradual 
and distressing decay of near eleven months terminated in 
dissolution in April, 1800. 
~ BARON, ALEXANDER, M. D. was born of respecta- 
ble parents in the year 1745 in the county of Kincardine, 
in Scotland, where he received the first rudiments of his 
education. When sufficiently prepared, he was sent to 
Aberdeen and entered upon his course of academical study 
in the college of that place. Being gifted with genius and 
of quick apprehension, he made rapid progress in the 
classics and philosophy, so that he was qualified much 
earlier than is usual for the study of one of the learned 
professions, for which he was designed. The bent of his 
genius inclining him to medicine, he made choice of it as 
his profession, and was accordingly placed as a private 
pupil under the care of Drs. Livingston and Robertson, 
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two eminent physicians in Aberdeen, and when sufficiently 
instructed, he entered the medical school at Edinburgh 
and commenced a medical course under the patronage of 
the late celebrated Dr. John Gregory, Professor in that 
university. 

Having attended three courses of lectures with great 
diligence, he was graduated the 12th September, 1760, on 
which occasion he published and publicly: defended a 
«Thesis de Tusse Convulsiva.”? During his residence at 
Edinburgh, his correct moral deportment, his extensive 
erudition, his habits of study and observation deservedly 
secured to him the friendship and esteem of all his ac- 
quaintances ; and among the number of his intimates were 
several medical students and others, distinguished by their 
virtues and scientific acquirements. Being now qualified 
for the exercise of the duties of his important and ardu- 
ous profession, he embarked for Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he arrived and commenced his medical career 
in the year 1769. 

Endowed by nature with almost) every attribute of 
genius, he cultivated her choicest gifts with unabating ar- 
dor; and possessing a sound and discriminating judgment, 
gentleness of manner and an affectionate disposition, few 
men were better qualified for the discharge of all the im- 
portant duties of the profession ; and of course his pros- 
pect of an early establishment in practice, was highly 
flattering to his friends.and himself. Exclusive of all this, 
his studies had been so various, that. he had something 
to say upon almost every topic of discourse, so that he 
rendered himself the delight and ornament of every cir- 
cle ; and surely a physician with such professional attain- 
ments, could not fail to make a favorable impression upon 
those of his own profession, as well as others ; and accord- 
ingly, Dr. Milligan, at that time conspicuous as a practis- 
ing physician in Charleston, was induced to offer him a 
share of his practice, which was accepted, and the connex- 
ion continued a considerable time. Dr. Baron afterwards 
connected himself in professional copartnership with Drs. 
Oliphant, and Samuel.and Robert Wilson. 

With a rich fund of miscellaneous knowledge derived 
from reading and an extensive intercourse with the world, 
he rendered himself one of the most agreeable and instruc- 
tive companions. In the familiar intercourse of life, in 
the aie vas of physician or friend, his manners, cheerful 
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and graceful, with the affability and dignity of true polite- 
ness ; his sympathy with the distressed, and his mind well 
stored with anecdote, he seldom visited the hale or the 
sick, upon whom he did not make a favorable impression. 
Of christian charity, the vital principle of religion, he was 
endowed with an uncommon share, and so unbounded was 
his generosity, that his heart and purse were always open 
to his friends ; considering every one as his friend, whose 
situation was such as to require his assistance. Dr. Baron 
was easy of access and agreeable, in consequence of which he 
became so great a favorite among the younger members of 
the profession, whom he invariably patronised, that they 
were extremely fond of consulting with him in all cases of 
difficulty ; for, while they derived benefit from his coun- 
sels, they never had reason to apprehend that they should 
be borne down by an ostentatious display of his superior 
talents, whic too frequently occurs on such occasions. 
He was one of the founders of the Medical Society of South 
Carolina and was elected its vice president in 1790. 

Like the great Sydenham, Dr. B. was an accurate ob- 
server of nature. Patient and minute in the investigation 
of diseases, and deliberate and cautious in forming his judg- 
ment, the sick had a well founded prospect of deriving bene- 
fit from the advice and prescriptions of such a physician. As 
might be supposed, his practice was influenced by his great 
master, the celebrated Cullen ; but it appeared that the 
theories of all the various medical schools, as well ancient 
as modern, with which he was acquainted, had lost. much 
of their weight upon his mature understanding. Dr. 
Baron in the year 1770, soon after his arrival at Charles- 
ton, joined the St. Andrew’s Society, the oldest charitable 
association in the state ; and was elected its annual presi- 
dent for twenty-eight successive years. From his first 
settlement he continued the exercise of his profession with 
great reputation, to a short period before his death. His 
constitution had for some time felt the effects of a long and. 

laborious practice, and the progress of old age ; but his 
mind had lost none of its vigor. In almost every case of 
difficulty or danger, he continued to be consulted, and his 
opinions were always received with the greatest respect. 
For a few weeks before his death, he became unable, from 
his increasing infirmities, to attend to the arduous duties of 
his profession ; and he died on the 9th day of January, 
1819, universally regretted.—[ Abridged from a Sketch by 
Samuel Wilson, M. D.) 
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BARTLETT, JOSIAH, M.D. Governor of New-Hamp- 
shire, was born in Amesbury, Massachusetts, in Novemher, 
1729. He was early put to learn the rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek languages, which he accomplished with 
considerable rapidity, having a quick perception and tena- 
ciousmemory. At the age of sixteen he was placed with a 
Dr. Ordway to study physic, but he soon exhausted the 
Doctor’s scanty library and resorted to others for a 
supply. 

In 1750, having completed his medical education at the 
age of twenty-one, he commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession at Kingston in New-Hampshire. Two years after he 
was seized with a fever which in all probability would 
have proved fatal to him, had not his own reason counter- 
acted the hackneyed modes of his attending physician. At 
the approach of a crisis his strength was so much exhaust- 
ed by a warm and stimulating regimen and seclusion from 
the air, that his physician pronounced his disorder fatal ; 
but the patient prevailed upon two young men that night 
to procure for him a quart of cider, which he took by 
half a teacupful at a time, by which he was so invigorat- 
ed that in the morning a copious perspiration ensued, and 
his fever was effectually checked. Ever after this event 
Dr. Bartlett was a strict observer of nature in all diseases, 
and rejecting all arbitrary medical rules, he founded his 
practice upon the details of nature and experience. He 
soon became popular as a physician, and secured a large 
share of practice both lucrative and honorable to himself, 
and highly useful to the people. 

In the year 1733, and again in 1735, a ‘* distemper” 
originated in Kingston, which eluded all the powers of 
the physicians of that period. It was called the “ throat 
distemper” (angina maligna.) This disease was considered 
as entirely new in the country, and was not understood, 
although in some ancient authors a similar disease has been 
noticed. The physicians considered it to be of an inflam- 
matory nature, and adopted their mode of treatment upon 
that principle. The disease spread rapidly, and among 
children it proved almost universally mortal, like the 
plague in warm climates; many families lost nearly all 
their children under ten years of age, death often taking 
place in twelve hours from the attack, and some dying 
while sitting with their playthings in their hands. The 
depleting and antiphlogistic course of practice was pursued 
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almost invariably with death, and the physicians were 
entirely at a loss for a successful method of cure. In 
1754 the angina maligna again made its appearance, but 
with less malignity ; Dr. Bartlett being now in practice 
in Kingston, finding the antiphlogistic course constantly 
unsuccessful, devoted much attention to the investigation 
of the disease and decided in his own mind that it was of 
a highly putrid character, and that antiseptic remedies were 
clearly indicated. In the case of one of his own children, 
therefore, he employed the Peruvian bark and other anti- 
septics with a happy result, and he afterward adopted the 
same mode of practice with such general success as to 
establish his fame. 

From his integrity and decision of character Dr. B. was 
soon designated as a magistrate and sustained various 
offices from the lowest to the highest. He was also ap- 
pointed by Governor John Wentworth to the command of 
a regiment of militia, where he discharged his duties with 
much promptness and fidelity. In the year 1765 Col. 
Bartlett began his political career as representative for the 
town of Kingston in the legislature of the Province. He 
seems to have been endowed with the innate principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and although young and inex- 
perienced in politics he was soon found with a small 
minority in opposition to royal policy ; voting against 
what they supposed to be unjust violations of a right, and 
arbitrary usurpations. Governor John Wentworth, know- 
ing Dr. B. to be an influential member of the assembly, 
appointed him a justice of the peace, but his independent 
spirit was not to be allured from his sense of duty and his 
principles. In 1774 he was a conspicuous and zealous 
advocate for the cause of the whigs, and was among the 
principal leaders in the house of assembly against the 
measures pursued by the governor and his friends. He was 
elected a delegate to the general congress who were to meet 
at Philadelphia, but, having recently lost his house by fire, 
he declined the office. In February, 1975, Dr. B. was by 
Governor Wentworth deprived of his commission of the 
peace and also of his command in the militia. In Septem- 
ber, 1775, he was appointed to command a regiment by the 
provincial congress, and being again chosen a delegate to 
the Continental congress, he attended in that honorable 
assembly, and when the vote for American independence 
was taken Col. Bartlett’s name was first called, as repre- 
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senting the most easterly province, and he boldly answer- 
ed in the affirmative. He was the first, therefore, who 
voted for, and the first after the President who signed that 
memorable instrument. Col. Bartlett’s task was extremely 
arduous and fatiguing, congress being occupied from nine 
o’clock, A. M. to four, P. M. before dining ; after which 
he was on committee till nine or ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. The increasing prospect of untried events in which 
their lives, their families and their estates were put to the 
hazard ; the death of their late valuable president ; the 
death of General Montgomery, and other disastrous 
events ; the ravages of the infuriated enemy ; their un- 
justifiable destruction of an innocent people ; together with 
the thoughts of his distant family who were in an embarrass- 
ed situation in consequence of his recent loss by fire ; all 
conspired to depress his spirits. He, however, sustained 
these cares with a consciousness of the justice of his cause 
and a reliance on the goodness of the Supreme Disposer of 
all events, which confirmed his perseverance in duty. 

In 1779 Col. Bartlett was appointed chief justice of the 
superior court, which office he held until he was appoint- 
ed chief justice in 1788. Col. B. was an active member 
of the convention for adopting the confederation in 1788, 
and was chosen a senator in congress in 1789, but this 
office he declined through the infirmities of age. We next 
find this estimable man occupying the station of President 
of the state of New-Hampshire in 1790, and in 1793 he 
was elected the first governor of the state under the new 
form of government. In this office, as in all others, his 
duties were promptly and faithfully discharged. He was 
indeed a ruler in whom the wise placed confidence, and of 
whom even the captious could find nothing to complain. 
In 1794 Governor B. retired from the chair of chief magis- 
trate of the state and from all public employment. 

On the 19th of May, 1795, this distinguished patriot paid 
the debt of nature, being in the 65th year of his age. The 
following just description of his character is extracted 
from the sermon preached at his interment by the Rev. 
Mr. Thayer. ‘‘ His mind was quick and penetrating, his 
memory tenacious, his judgment sound and prospective ; 
his natural temper was open, humane and compassionate. 
In all his dealings he was scrupulously just, and faithful in 
the performance of all his engagements. These shining 
talents accompanied with distinguished probity, early in 
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life recommended him to the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow citizens. But few persons by their own merit, with- 
out the influence of family or party connexions, have risen 
from one degree of honor to another as he did ; and fewer 
still have been the instances in which a succession of hon- 
orable and important offices even to the highest, have been 
held by any man with less envy, or executed with more 
general approbation.” —New-Hampshire Hist. and Biograph. 
Collections. 

BARTLETT, JOSIAH, M.D. M.M.S.S. was born in 
Charlestown, Mass. in the year 1759. At an early period 
he became a pupil of Dr. Isaac Foster, a very respectable 
physician of the same town, who entered the medical de- 
partment of the American army on its first formation at 
Cambridge, on the 20th of April, 1775, the day following 
the battle of Lexington. ‘if 

Young Bartlett continued his pupilage under Dr. Foster, 
who was appointed chief surgeon in the general hospital 
at Cambridge, and who subsequently procured the office 
of surgeon’s mate for his pupil, then at the age of sixteen 
years, in which station he continued to serve until the 
year 1780, when he resigned both his pupilage and his 
commission, and was engaged for two voyages as surgeon 
to ships of war. During his public service Dr. Bartlett 
manifested a degree of activity, attention and faithfulness, 
which secured to him a high reputation and the approba- 
tion of his superiors in office. About the close of the war 
he settled in his native town, and soon became distinguish- 
ed as a practitioner in medicine. 

Dr. Bartlett attended a single course of lectures on anat- 
omy delivered by Dr. John Warren in 1780; and, not- 
withstanding his extensive practice, he attended a com- 
plete course of medical lectures at Cambridge in 1790, and 
in 1791 became Bachelor of Medicine, and in 1801 the de- 
gree of M. D. was conferred upon him. In 1789 he was 
admitted to be a member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, soon after became recording secretary of that high- 
ly respectable body, and continued in office in various 
situations until his death ; and perhaps no man contributed 
more time and active exertion to improve the state of the 
society, and through it the interests of medical literature. 
He delivered two public discourses of a medical nature, 
one before the Middlesex Medical Association, the other 
before the Massachusetts Medical Society, the latter of 
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which is well known as affording a very interesting his- 
torical sketch of medical characters in this part of the coun- 
try, from its settlement. He also published various payers 
on medical subjects in the communications of the Medical 
Society and in the New-England Medical Journal. 

Although engaged in a most extensive practice, Dr. 
Bartlett found time to employ a part of his activity in civil 
offices, and was at various times elected representative, 
senator, and counsellor, in the state government. Soon 
after his settlement at Charlestown, he became a member 
of the honorable fraternity of masons, among whom he 
was very distinguished, and occupied all the posts of hon- 
or to that of grand master, and especially was conspicuous 
for the number of occasional and appropriate addresses 
which he delivered in that society. | 

Dr. Bartlett’s character was remarkable for industry, 
activity and intelligence. He never declined any duty 
which was assigned him, and always executed it speedily 
and thoroughly ; and was of course constantly resorted to 
for difficult services. Perhaps no individual in this vici- 
nity delivered so great a number of public orations, medi- 
cal, political and literary. He possessed a physical consti- 
tution which promised a long as well as active life; but 
his spirits being broken by unfortunate occurrences, his 
health in consequence became impaired. Two years be- 
fore his death his activity was paralyzed, his desire of life 
was extinguished, and at length on the third day of March, 
1820, he was struck with an apoplexy, which in two days 
after terminated his existence. 

BARTON, BENJAMIN SMITH, M. D. Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, was born at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, February 10th, 1766. His mother was the sister 
of the celebrated philosopher, Rittenhouse. The death of 
his parents occasioned his removal in 1782 to the family 
of a brother in Philadelphia, where he spent several years 
in the study of literature, the sciences and medicine. In 
1786 he went to Great Britain, and prosecuted his medical 
studies at Edinburgh and London. He afterward visited 
Gottingen, and there obtained the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine. On returning to Philadelphia in 1789, he es- 
tablished himself as a physician in that city, and his supe- 
rior talents and education soon procured him competent 
employment. He was that year appointed Professor of 
Natural History and Botany in the College of Philadel- 
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phia, and continued in the office on the incorporation of 
the college with the university in 1791. . He was appoint- 
ed Professor of Materia Medica on the resignation of Dr. 
Griffiths, and on the death of Dr. Rush succeeded him in 
the department of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
He died December 19th, 1815. 

Dr. Barton was highly distinguished by his talents and 
professional attainments, and contributed much by his lec- 
tures and writings to the progress of natural science in the 
United States. He published ‘‘ Elements of Zoology and 
Botany,” in which he made respectable additions to the 
zoological science of our country, and displayed a degree 
of genius, diligence, learning and zeal in this pursuit, 
which do honor to our republic, and which bid fair to 
place him among the most accomplished and useful natur- 
alists of his time. In 1803 Dr. B: published ‘* Elements 
of Botany, or Outlines of the Natural History of Vegeta- 
bles, &c.”” He has the honor of being the first American 
_who gave to his country an elementary work on Botany, 
and if we judge, says Dr. Miller in his Retrospect of the 
18th Century, of the subsequent harvest from the> first 
fruits, it will be rich indeed. This work is illustrated by 
thirty plates, and discovers an‘extent of learning, an acute- 
ness and vigor of mind, and an elegance of. taste, highly 
honorable to the author. Of the thirty plates which ac- 
company this work, twenty-eight have claims ‘to more or 
less originality, and many of them are completely original. 
They are well executed ; and most of the subjects selected 
for delineation, are remarkable for their rarity, their beau- 
ty, or some other peculiarity of character. Every part of 
this work discovers that the author has not been contented 
with compiling the facts and opinions of his predecessors, 
but that he has accurately observed and thought for him- 
self. He will, therefore, no doubt, be pronounced by the 
best judges to have presented his countrymen with the 
most. comprehensive and instructive work of this kind in 
the English language. 

_ Dr. B. published ‘ Collections for an Essay towards a 
Materia Medica of the United States,” which is the only 
work professedly on the subject of which it treats that had 
at that time issued from the American press. In 1810 the 
author published a third edition of this very valuable pro- 
duction. Jt is an original work of great merit, and was 
peculiarly acceptable to the public, as it brought into no- 
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tice numerous medicinal remedies, the produce of our own 
soil, which had been entirely neglected, but which have 
since augmented and enriched the American materia medi- 
ca. In 1805 Dr. B. commenced the publication of the 
‘¢ Medical and Physical Journal,” to which he contributed 
many valuable articles. 

As a naturalist, the merits of Dr. B. are of no common 
kind ; and he has deservedly received a large share of 
praise in his own and in foreign countries for his many 
and successful exertions in enlarging the sphere of natural 
knowledge. He published ‘‘ Fragments of the Natural 
History of Pennsylvania,” ‘‘ Essay on the Fascinating 
Power ascribed to Serpents, &c.”” and several memoirs on 
particular specimens in zoology in the American Philo- 
sophical Transactions. In his new ‘ Views of the Origin 
of the Tribes and Nations of America,’’ will be found vo- 
cabularies of a number of Indian languages that were never 
before committed to the press ; comparing these with lan- 
guages more generally known, both on the eastern and 
western continents ; and thence deducing new evidence in 
support of the opinion that the nations of America and 
those of Asia have a common origin, and that all mankind 
are derived from a single pair. But the public have been 
called to lament his premature death, which took place in 
1815. ‘* His various works evince a closeness of observa- 
tion, an accuracy of inquiry, an extent of learning, and a 
vigor and comprehensiveness of mind, which are equally 
honorable to their possessor and to his country.” 

In conclusion, it is but justice to observe that American 
seience and literature are immensely indebted to the inde- 
fatigable labors of him whose memoirs we have now re- 
corded.—WMiller’s Retrospect and sundry Documents. 

BARTON, EDWARD, M. D. was a native of England. 
He came to the United States at an early period of life, 
under the immediate care and superintendence of the Ab- 
bé Tisserant, a French gentleman of uncommon attain- 
ments, exemplary piety, and of peculiar sweetness of man- 
ners and disposition. To the parental care of this accom- 
plished scholar Barton was indebted for an excellent found- 
ation in classical learning, which was built upon with sig- 
nal success. After the usual course of academic instruction, 
he passed some time, with great advantage to himself and 
with usefulness to others, at the Roman Catholic College 
at Sattinnes, where his classical education may be consid- 
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ered as having been completed. His views relative to the 
business of life, were directed to the profession of medi- 
‘cine. He spent some months at Hanover, N. H. and at- 
tended a course of lectures delivered by Dr. Smith. He 
came to Philadelphia and, as an immediate pupil of Dr. 
Physick, passed through the course of medical studies re- 
quired by the university, and received his degree with pe- 
culiar favor and approbation from his instructers. 

Soon after he was graduated Dr. Barton went to Europe, 
and devoted himself assiduously to the attainment of know- 
ledge in his profession, by means of all the advantages 
which he could command in Great Britain and France. 
He returned to the United States in a few years, and set- 
tled in Philadelphia for the purpose. of practising physic 
and surgery. With the aid afforded by the kind and 
friendly patronage of a gentleman whose name is another 
name for benevolence, he was favorably introduced into 
this community ; and by means of the most diligent study 
and attention he fulfilled every expectation concerning him. 
His progress in the practice of his profession, though grad- 
ual, was such as convinced those who regarded him with 
kindness, that he was advancing with a certain march to 
distinction and usefulness. He had passed through the 
tedious and exhausting noviciate, which must be passed by 
every man of merit in his profession, and he was known 
with high esteem by the most eminent of his medical breth- 
ren, and with favor by a respectable portion of this com- 
munity. At this moment, when, it may with truth be 
said, the hopes of many were fixed upon him as calculated 
for signal usefulness, when he had already acquired some- 
thing of the strength and confidence of success, and when 
his ambition was most ardent, and his prospects most flat- 
tering, it pleased God to visit him with a pulmonary affec- 
tion, from which he and his friends apprehended his speedy 
dissolution. Under the advice of his friend and preceptor, 
Dr. Physick, he sailed from Philadelphia on the fourth 
day of August, 1821, for Lisbon, and from that port he 
went to Genoa, at which place his eyes were closed in 
death by the hands of strangers. 

- It is believed by the friend who writes these lines, that 
few young men have been removed by death, who were 
more entitled to be lamented, and whose loss could be re- 
garded as more truly severe upon the community, than the 
subject of this notice. We do not undertake to speak from 
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our own knowledge of his professional attainments ; but 
we are atthorized from the known sentiments of those 
most competent to judge, to speak of them as uncommon 
for his period of life. | We can speak, and with the deep- 
est sincerity, of the manners and deportment of our friend 
in the chamber of disease ; they were all that affection and 
feeling could require and prudence dictate. He was vigi- 
lant, tender, untiring and faithful to the last. His patients 
will readily assent to the truth of our assertion, that he 
never spared himself, nor regarded himself as an object of 
thought, when his presence, his care, his watchings, could 
tend even to allay the anxiety of the sick. He visited, 
with equal fidelity to the patient, the abode of poverty 
and the mansion of the rich ; and it may be affirmed with 
justice that he took peculiar pleasure in his ministrations 
to the lowly and the humble. His mind was of too lofty 
a character to suffer him to avail himself of adventitious 
circumstances to obtain the favor of the community. He 
scorned even the appearance of seeking to win that favor 
by any other means than his merit ; and though sometimes 
inclined to despondency, he confided for ultimate success 
in that just discrimination of talents, to which alone the 
professional man who has duly qualified himself for his 
business, can look, as the sure foundation of his hopes. 
The friends of Dr. Barton only can speak of him in the 
character of a friend ; and they, if they did justice to his 
memory, would probably incur the charge of extrava- 
gance. We will venture to assert that the impressions 
which he made upon the hearts of those who were in the 
enjoyment of his friendship, will never be effaced. It is 
most consoling to those who immediately feel the loss of 
this young man, and must be grateful to all to whom it 
may be known, that in the latter stages of life his impres- 
sions of the solemnity of the change which he was about to 
make, were deep and affecting. He was enabled to look 
back upon the toil and trials, through which he had _pass- 
ed to the very verge of eminence and usefulness, without a 
pang of regret : he was enabled to contemplate the fading 
of earthly prospects and promises with composure ;_be- 
cause he was enabled to look forward to the scenes of an 
immortal existence with hope and with joy. His friends 
have suffered a bitter loss: this community has suffered a 
loss: but he has, we humbly trust, made that exchange 
which is infinite gain. ; 
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The above memoir has been taken from the Philadel- 
phia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, edited » 
by the learned Professor Chapman, who in a note to the 
above gives the following addition. ‘‘ We cannot let the 
above obituary notice, which has been executed by the 
hand of kindness, be committed to our pages, without 
bearing testimony to the truth and fidelity with which the 
character and attainments of our deceased friend have 
been delineated. It was our good fortune very early to 
~ have become acquainted with Dr. Barton, and the relation 
of preceptor and pupil was soon ripened into the more in- 
timate connexion of a cordial friendship. He was a man 
of no ordinary talents, highly cultivated by a liberal edu- 
cation, of great proficiency in his profession, and with that 
exquisite sense of honor -vhich feels ‘a stain like a 
wound.’ Deeply conversant with medical literature, he 
lent to this journal his ready support, and contributed to 
it some of its most valuable articles. By the energies of a 
determined spirit he pushed on in ‘sickness and in sor- 
row,’ and though retarded by other trials and difficulties, 
had already won his way to a very enviable degree of emi- 
nence, when it pleased his God to dash the hopes of his 
friends and his own bright prospects, by the termination 
of his earthly career.”—Philadelphia Journal of Medical and 
Physical Sciences, Vol. 5. 

BAYLEY, RICHARD, of New-York. The subject of 
the following sketch has long since received at the hands 
of French pathologists the credit so justly his due ; but in 
his own country, excepting some few brief and detached 
notices by such as from personal knowledge were enabled 
to speak of him as he was, nothing has been known of him 
to the profession in general. 

It is with feelings of regret that we find ourselves crip- 
ei by a want of facts in a biography, which to the phi- 

anthropist and physician must necessarily have been pecu- 
liarly interesting, and to the student most instructive. But 
smal] as are the materials, we cannot consent to their loss, 
nor force ourselves to believe that the name of Bayley is 
to be lost from the records of American physicians and 
surgeons, when his practice and observations did so much, 
and at so early a period, to bring their profession honora- 
bly before foreigners. 

_ Richard Bayley was born at Fairfield, Connecticut, in 
the year 1745: his father was of English and his mother 
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of French descent. From this connexion on the mother’s 
side and the residence of his parents amongst the French 
protestant emigrants at New Rochelle, N. Y. young Bayley 
was early familiarized with the French language, to which 
was added an acquaintance with the Latin classics which 
the constant occupation of his after life prevented him 
from renewing or continuing. How his youth was passed 
isunknown. Although some degree of uncertainty rests 
upon our dates throughout, still a multitude of collateral 
events tend to prove that the extent of that uncertainty is 
comprised within a very few months antecedent or poste- 
rior to the time assumed. In 1766, when about twenty 
years of age, we find him engaged as a student of medicine 
under Dr. Charlton, a much respected physician of the day. 
Having completed his studies to the perfect satisfaction of 
his preceptor, by his advice he determined to avail himself 
of the benefits of the London lectures and _ hospitals, 
whither he went in 1769 or 70, having previously married 
Miss Charlton, the sister of his instructer. 

In London he appears to have excited the attention of 
his instructers by his industry, perseverance and dexterity : 
for in a letter to his wife, written at this period, he says, 
“The Anatomist Dr. Hunter gives me great encourage- 
ment, and thinks that by applying myself closely to ana- 
tomy and the operative part of surgery this winter (1770), 
which I shall have entirely at my power in his dissecting 
rooms, and after that to be punctual next summer in my 
attendance on the hospitals, I may with ease qualify my- 
self for a practitioner in surgery in any part of the world;” 
adding in the fullness of confidential intercourse “I will 
mention to you that they tell me I have a very uncommon 
dexterity with the knife, but this London is a sad place for 
flattery.” Having remained at London a year or two, he 
returned to New-York in 1772, and commenced practice 
in connexion with Dr. Charlton. 

At this period his attention was first drawn to the then 
prevalent and fatal* croup ; a disease of which so little was 
known that men of high character and good education 
confounded it (perhaps from its frequent complication with 
that disorder) with putrid sore throat, and thus, overlook- 
ing its inflammatory character, treated it with due regard — 
to the still immortal phantom, putrescency, until extinc- 
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* Michaelis states that until Bayley’s active treatment was adopted one half of 
all affected died.— Bib. Chi. de Richter. 
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tion of life gave full play to a physical demonstration of 
its existence. How such an error could have been in- 
dulged by the observant Bard, we cannot understand ; but 
are willing to receive his excuse even at the hands ofa 
foreigner, who after remarking that ‘ L’ouvrage de Bard 
n’apprend rien de précis sur le siége du croup, et que l’opin- 
ion de ce medecin sur la nature de cette maladie est 
fausse,’’* thus proceeds, ‘‘ Mais les circonstances dans les- 
quelles se trouvait S. Bard lorsqu’il a écrit sur le croup, 
excusent, en quelque sorte, opinion erronée qu’il a mani- 
festée sur la nature de cette maladie ; Vouvrage de Home 
venait de paroitre ; ’humorisme regnait encore. Home 
avait eu occasion de voir le croup simple en Angleterre ; 
Bard Vobserva en Amerique compliqué d’angine couen- 
neuse trés intense. C’est pour ces raisons, sans doute, qu’il 
attribue cette maladie a la putridité, et lorsqu’il observe 
des phénomenes inflammatoires, il en trouve la cause dans 
un génie malin qu’il combat par les mercuriaux a haute 
dose.”+ Such indeed were the prevalent opinions at the 
period when Bayley’s attention was first drawn to this dis- 
ease, which was in April, 1774, when he saw a child perish 
in thirty-six hours under the use of stimulants and antisep- 
tics. Another case soon presented itself with a like result; 
this he obtained permission to examine, and found an ashy 
mucus lying upon the palate and tonsils, beneath which 
covering the lining membrane was found entire, without 
abrasion, but highly inflamed and gorged with blood. 
The trachea was lined with an adventitious membrane of 
extraordinary tenacity, which extended into the bronchial 
tubes, where it gradually changed into a glairy mucus. 
Such is his own record of the case. A few days after this 
examination he saw another child whose voice was loud 
_and hoarse, with sore throat, and ulcers visible upon the 
tonsils ; this case terminated fatally upon the seventh day. 
This case was also examined by Bayley, who found the 
tonsils and the palate both involved ina slough, but no 
marks of inflammation, nor any membranous deposit in the 
trachea. Comparing these two cases in his own mind, 
and reflecting upon their morbid appearances, he was con- 
vinced that there were two distinct diseases prevalent, the 
one of a highly inflammatory character, the other less so ; 
which diseases might be complicated the one with the 


* Desruelles Traite du Croup, p. 105. 
+ Desruelles Traite, p. 135. 
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other, and even when so complicated requiring greater en- 
ergy of treatment than was then generally recommended ; 
for, as has been stated, the public mind had been misled in 
a treatise of the day* by the author’s confounding the two 
diseases ; and yet with the accuracy of the dissections 
which he appears to have made, how he could have fallen 
into an error so fatal,} is difficult to conceive ; not inten- 
tionally, clearly, for when the treatment of Bayley, of 
which we shall speak, became so decidedly successful, 
Bard with honorable regard to truth rejected his own 
views and adopted those of Bayley.t Bard’s dissections, 
as Bayley remarks, show croup in its simple state, and as 
complicated with the putrid sore throat and slonghs ; 
which sloughs, as they were termed, were not in croup 
strictly such, for there was no membranous abrasion 
beneath, and no ulcers ; they might be wiped off, and the 
lining membrane would appear whole, though gorged with 
blood ; therefore Bayley inferred that they were adven- 
titious or newly formed parts of hardened mucus or in- 
spissated lymph, adding the following passage on the 
pathology of croup, which is the more remarkable as 
from dates it is evidently antecedent to any other author. 
‘¢ When Angina Trachealis” says Bayley ‘is theoretically 
considered, there will probably be formed, as is generally 
the case when facts are not ascertained, opinions as various 
as the information and different faculties of men may sug- 
est—I am induced to adopt the following : 

‘*¢ That the larynx, trachea and bronchial pipes have one 
common membrane, which we are informed by injection 
consists of little more than an infinity of blood vessels, 
and is consequently liable to inflammation, as all vascular 
parts are. An increased action of these vessels, as in pleu- 
ritic and puerperal fevers, occasions a preternatural secre- 
tion of lymph, which from the ingress and egress of air 
becomes condensed and assumes the appearance of a mem- 
brane, whose compactness will depend upon the age and 
habit of the patient, tlf-violence of the inflammation and 
the state of the atmosphere. | 


* Bard’s Essay on Angina Suffocativa. 

¢ Bard en rapport a la putridite du Croup administre les Antiseptiques et perd 
oe ga \ malades.—Lettres de Michaelis a Richter. Journal Gen. de Med. 
t. 3d, p. 445. 

¢ Cependant ce dernier auteur (Bard) frappe de non succes de sa methode adopta 
celle de Bayley.— Desruelles Traite, p. 296 on the authority of Michaelis. Also 
Valentin sur Croup. 
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‘<< The common opinion is that they who die of this com- 
plaint, are suffocated by the membrane’s closing the wind- 
pipe. Another more respectable opinion is that a spasm 
of the muscles of the larynx closes the scene. The cir- 
cumstances which precede death in this disease, compared 
with those appearances which have regularly taken place 
in the cases which I have seen successfully treated, explain 
the cause of the patient’s death from the laws of the 
blood’s circulation. To preserve the healthful state of an 
animal, it is necessary that the whole mass of blood should 
circulate through the lungs in a given time ; the free ad- 
mission and expulsion of air contributes to this regular 
process ; the change, also, which gradually takes place in 
the lungs, seems more directly to account for the swelled 
face, tumid jugulars and the full staring eyes, which are 
the symptoms that accompany the progress of this com- 
plaint ; and add to this that the larynx, trachea, and bron- 
chia have been found pervious in every subject I have 
dissected, whilst their ramifications have been as regularly 
filled with a glairy mucus.”’* 

Nothing can be more explicit or more accurate than the 
above, whether we consider it as to its pathology, or as 
giving in very clear terms the cause of death so long re- 
ferred, and even at no very distant period, to suffocation 
from membranous obstruction of the trachea. 

Such was the view of croup taken by Bayley im the 
years 1774 and 5, although not published by him until 
several years after, as he was always particularly careful 
to have his facts well weighed before he hazarded them in 
print : and it isa singular fact that Bayley’s opinions on 
this disease, and his successful practice in consonance to 
those opinions, were published in Richter’s Surgical Re- 
pository several years antecedent to the appearance of ‘his 
own letter on croup. These opinions were conveyed in 
the letters of Michaelis, the distinguished chief of the Hes- 
sian Medical Staff, whose celebrated dissertationt on this 
subject had yet to be improved by observations in America | 
derived from the views, practice and dissections of an Amer- 
ican surgeon. It is no less true than honorable, that te 
Richard Bayley did his friend, the celebrated Michaelis, 
yield up his own opinions of the croup ; and with a candor 


* Med. Rep. vol. 14, p. 346, Bayley’s pamphlet. 
¢ De Angina polyposa sive membranacea. © 
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and love of truth so characteristic of « scientific man, the 
titled authority, as he then was, adopted the opinions and 
practice of a young American physician, the unknown 
Bayley. WS 

After having thus distinguished himself, Bayley in the 
autumn of 1775 revisited England, to avail himself of the 
aid of Hunter and his collection. His conversations with 
that distinguished man led to a request that Bayley’s 
observations and dissections might be placed before the 
public: which finally, in 1781, nine years after his opin- 
ions were first formed and after they had fully stood the 
test of experience, was done in the form of a letter to Dr. 
Hunter, which notwithstanding its merits would long 
since have perished but for the treasury of the American 
Medical Repository. Bayley spent a winter in London, 
where he was busied in studies, dissections and compari- 
sons upon the merits of different modes of treatment and 
views of disease as evinced in London and Edinburgh, 
which resulted in a preference of the former.* 

In the spring of 1776 he returned to New-York in the 
capacity of surgeon in the English army under Howe. 
This was a step of necessity rather than of inclination, as 
the sequel proves. For like genius in every clime, Bayley 
was poor ; and the necessity of a lovely wife and beloved 
children, will often dictate a course which sober reason | 
might not approve. In the fall of this year he proceeded 
with the fleet and a detachment of five or six thousand 
troops which took possession of Newport, Rhode-Island, 
and was there established as hospital surgeon of that post. 
His wife being then at New-York and in delicate health, 
his desires and affections strongly coincided to induce a 
return to that city ; but the sternness of military law 
yields not to the entreaties of private affection, whilst the 
duties of the station forbade evena short furlough. Under 
these circumstances, his wife being in an exposed city, ill 
and dependant upon the charity of strangers, the very 
object of his exertions was lost ; and in addition he learned 
with mortification that, under a certain term of service, 
not even a half pay establishment, the object of his enter- 
ing the service, could be expected. His ardent mind ex- 
cited by anxiety and distress saw but one alternative left, 
viz. resignation ; he accordingly threw up his commis- 


* Vide MS, letter of Edward Stevens to Bayley. 
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sion, and returned to New-York in the spring of 1777, just 
in time to receive a last pledge of affection from his expir- 
ing wife. 

A new scene now opened upon him. Beloved by his 

former officers, and esteemed by his fellow citizens, he 
seemed to be fast gaining reputatzon and comfort ; whilst 
the influence he possessed with the several commanding 
officers, was often exerted in saving the lives and rescuing 
the property of his absent friends and fellow citizens from 
confiscation or destruction. About this period the croup 
again mace its appearance, and Bayley adopted, his old 
method of treatment, still however instituting post mor- 
tem examinations ; one of which in particular, as being 
very decidedly characteristic of Bayley’s views, was 
shown to Michaelis, and was one of the causes that induc- 
ed the latter to adopt Bayley’s opinion of its highly m- 
flammatory character. ‘Three years afterwards, viz. 1781, 
his, ‘¢ Letter,” was published recommending venesection ad 
deliquium and from the jugular vein, blisters to the throat, 
antimony to nauseate and occasionally pushed to emesis, 
and calomel and enemata as evacuants and alteratives of 
secretion. It was added in a postcript, “‘ That as a recent 
publication dissuades from venesection in the advanced 
stage from a fear of its putrid tendency, he would state 
that unless ulcers accompany it, there is no fear of putres- 
cency, dissections proving the inflammatory action of the 
trachea and bronchia and its fatality in the inflammatory 
stage.” 
_ Appended to Bayley’s tract is a very interesting and 
valuable letter to him from that gentleman and scholar, 
Dr. Middleton, bearing date November 30th, 1780, in 
which, after adverting to their frequent previous conver- 
sations upon the subject, he fully coincides with Bayley’s 
view of the inflammatory nature: of the disease, and the 
efficiency of the prompt remedial applications by him re- 
commended. It is remarkable, however, in this letter of 
Middleton that nothing is said of emetics ; for it was not 
to his bold and extensive venesection alone, that. Bayley 
was indebted for success In croup ; he constantly and effi- 
ciently employed emetics, generally however premising 
venesection ; because; in addition to the rapidly inflam- 
matory progress: of the disease, he had once observed an 
emetic to produce convulsions from a want of such pre- 
liminary treatment, 
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All things then considered, it is to Richard Bayley that 
we are indebted for our present active and successful mode 
of treatment in croup ; and this method he adopted con- 
trary to popular opinion and in the teeth of professional 
disapprobation, for he knew that there was but one unerr- 
ing record of disease, viz. Pathology, and that taught him 
the highly inflammatory character of croup. 

Indeed such was Bayley’s attention to morbid anatomy 
and internal pathology, that it became the subject of in- 
vidious objection to him by some of his narrow minded 
contemporaries, who circulated a report that during his 
winter residence at Newport he was in the habit of cut- 
ting up his patients, and performing cruel experiments 
upon the sick soldiery. 

But Bayley was not only assiduous in cultivating know- 
ledge ; he was likewise disposed to impart it ; and so 
early as 1787 he delivered lectures, in a then unoccupied 
edifice since converted into the New-York Hospital, upon 
surgery, whilst his son-in-law Dr. Wright Post, so distin- 
guished by his subclavian operation, lectured upon ana- 
tomy. In the year 1788, however, in consequence of 
imprudence on the part of some students, the populace 
became excited against the profession, and the celebrated 
* Doctors’ Mob” broke into the building, especially in its 
south wing, where they found Bayley’s already valuable 
cabinet, which was forthwith heaped into carts, carried 
forth and triumphantly buried ; a loss which is the more 
to be regretted, as in addition to a rare collection in mor- 
bid anatomy, of which specimens he had the particular 
histories, there were some extremely delicate preparations 
which evinced his anatomical dexterity, as strikingly as 
the former illustrated the accuracy of his pathological 
proficiency. 

In the spring of 1792 the Faculty of Columbia College, 
in conformity with their charter privileges, deeming it 
expedient to erect a medical faculty elected both Bayley 
and Post as professors, the former of Anatomy, and the 
latter of Surgery ; but as Dr. Post repaired immediately 
to London, Bayley discharged the duties of both profess- 
orships during the winter of 1792 and 3. Post, however, 
returning in the fall of 1793 assumed the anatomical chair, 
whilst Bayley took his favorite subject, surgery, in which 
he was certainly distinguished as a clear, precise and 
practical lecturer ; for his surgery was not theoretical nor 
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founded upon reading and authorities, but was the result 
of experience and observation. In addition to being a 
most experienced and successful lithotomist, notwithstand- 
ing his constant use of Hawkins’ gorget, he also in the 
year 1782 successfully removed the arm from its glenoid 
cavity by the operation of the shoulder joint ; an operation 
at which Dr. Post, then a student, assisted ; and which, 
as far as it has been in our power to examine, is the first 
instance of its being practised in the United States, and 
among the first of its proving completely successful in 
any country. As an optician, a department of surgery 
then as little known as it has latterly been widely estab- 
lished through the country by the creditable exertions of 
two gentlemen whom we are gratified to claim as fellow 
citizens,* he gained deserved celebrity ; whilst his general 
preference of extraction above depression of the lens in 
cataract, sufficiently indicates his sound judgment and 
ready skill. 

Devoted to his profession, he left no individual exertion 
unemployed to elevate its character and give permanence 
to its utility ; hence he was one of the earliest promoters 
of the New-York Dispensary, as is evinced by his corres- 
pondence on that subject with Dr. Bard. To him, then, 
amongst others are we to ascribe the benefits of that well 
conducted charity, whose exertions are limited only by a 
want which in a city like New-York is of all others the 
most disgraceful, a want of funds. 

Soon after the war of the revolution, that scourge of 
unclean places, yellow fever, appeared among our cities. 
Its fatality clothed it with all the mysticism implied in the 
often used though still little understood terms of Conta- 
gion, Infection and Pestilence, until the populace became 
so excited with these chimeras of terrific and mysterious 
influence, that an attack of this fever became a death war- 
rant to the patient ; from whose presence or proximity 
physicians, nurses, friends and relatives fled, leaving the 
sufferer’s last hope to be extinguished by the desertion of 
all whose assiduities and attentions might have soothed at 
least, if not prevented, his hour of doom. But during this 
period of alarm Bayley stood firm and undismayed : 
busied in giving personal attentions to the sick, he became 
practically familiar with the disease and its more success- 
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ful remedial applications. Not satisfied with this, he 
investigated its causation, and in July 20th, 1796, he 
writes to the Rev. R. C. Moore in reply to a letter from 
that gentleman inquiring if he might with safety return to 
the city, that he might so return to the district in which 
that gentleman resided, as the dock fever, as he termed it, 
was a murderer of our own creating, whose origin is local 
and referrible to the recent filling in of docks with filth, 
offals, the carcases of horses, &c. &c. affirming ‘“‘ that when 
amore rigid police prevails to free the city from nui- 
sances, no more will be heard of particular diseases.” 

In 1797 he published his work “ on Yellow Fever,” 
wherein he is at great pains to give distinctiveness to the 
terms Contagion and Infection, saying ‘‘ By contagion we 
understand something peculiar and specific, possessing 
properties essentially different from any thing else, e. g. 
measles, smallpox, &c. not requiring the concurrence 
of certain causes to render them contagious ; they are so 
under all circumstances. But other diseases may or may 
not be infectious, according to the conditional state in 
which they are placed.”* In the same essays he adduces 
the strongest testimony of its local origin. Indeed so 
strong was his belief upon this point, and so clear and 
just his conceptions of the causes producing it, that he 
predicted the very spot where it afterward appeared in 
the year 1799. ‘This work of Bayley’s, now little known 
except to his contemporaries, is written in a concise, plain 
and nervous style, with a lucid and methodic arrangement 
of facts, whence his deductions leave it free for every read- 
er to judge how far the one may justify the other : it is 
a work purely practical, the fruit of a painful and hazard- 
ous experience in the disease, which he most unhesitat- 
ingly pronounces not contagious, an opinion, professorial 
dicta to the contrary notwithstanding, which he never 
subsequently saw reason to alter or modify, and which has 
now become the opinion of the impartial practitioners of 
every clime. His remarks upon the condition of the 
atmosphere and its remarkable deficiency of electricity 
combined with excessive humidity, as illustrated by the 
observations of Mr. Gardiner Baker at the museum, are 
highly curious and valuable, and strongly tend to corrobo- 
rate his views and opinions. | 


* Essay on Yellow Fever, p. 38. 
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Not satisfied with this exposition of his opinion and 
practice, and having in 1795 or 6 been appointed Health 
Physician to the port of New-York, he in 1798 published 
‘¢ Letters from the Health Office submitted to the New- 
York Common Council,” being a series of letters in the 
years ’96—7 and 8 ; one letter, dated December 4th, 1798, 
assigns his reasons why the fever of °98 was more exten- 
sively prevalent than in ’95—6 or 7, which refer to the 
excessive rains flooding large portions of the city, its low 
levels, new made ground onda ‘hot¢un: 

In this same year, 1798, a correspondence took place be- 
tween Governor Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, and the Phila- 
delphia College of Physicians, and afterward between the 
city of Philadelphia and the city of New-York. In the 
course of this a proposition was inade by the Philadelphia 
committee to the committee of New-York, soliciting their 
co-operation in a memorial to the general government for 
a Quarantine Law, in which, amongst other clauses, one 
amounting to the total exclusion of all West India com- 
merce, or a non-intercourse act for the summer months, 
was proposed ; but it was objected to by the New-York 
committee. A modified memorial was, however, jointly 
presented to the Congress of the United States, for the pass- 
age of some general "Quarantine Regulations. This exact- 
ly suited Bayley, who served on one of the New-York 
committees, for he had been long and ardently engaged 
winter after winter at the capitol of New-York, seeking 
the adoption and enactment of certain regulations proposed 
by him ; and he in fact is the person to whom we are chief- 
ly indebted for our State Quarantine Laws, although they 
have been since altered and amended. Accordingly Bay- 
ley seized this opportunity of impressing upon the general 
government the propriety of a quarantine establishment 
or lazaretto below and at a distance from the city, or port 
of entry, where suspected vessels might be brought to an- 
chor, examined, suffered to pass on if deemed proper, or 
unladen, ventilated and purified ; the sick removed from 
their confined situation on ship board, and comfortably 
established in a well appointed hospital, &c. &c. 

Accordingly this joint petition was granted by the pass- 
age of the Act of 1799. In November of that year Bay- 
ley addressed a letter to Governor Jay upon the fever of 
1798, in which, after referring to his pamphlet on the fe- 
ver of 1795, and recapitulating its local causes, he remarks 
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that cool weather, thunder and rain suspended it for a 
time, and that its extension from its source was in the di- 
rection of the prevalent winds ; adding that moist weather 
not only predisposes to the causation of this disease, but 
also predisposes the constitution to be more easily acted 
upon by it, whilst in a hot dry air there is less liability to 
its spreading, as it then requires persons to be influenced 
at the place where the exciting cause is most concentrate, 
spreading very little beyond that point. He concludes by 
dwelling on the importance of being aware of its local ori- 
gin, in order to remedy it by the adoption of suitable and 
efficient means ; and he particularly animadverts upon the 
then prevalent mode of making new ground, and states 
that, in a district which suffered under this condition, af- 
ter covering the surface with a few feet of fresh and good 
earth the fever soon began to abate, the weather remaining 
unchanged. Human contagion he denies, adducing as a 
proof that there was no instance of a nurse-or attendant. in 
the hospitals taking the disease ; but that it may be con- 
veyed by goods or fomites, as they are technically termed, 
he gives an instance by stating that, when the hospital at 
Bedlow’s Island was first opened, for want of proper bed- 
ding, &c. the old ones which had that summer beea used 
for fever patients, had been brought unventilated from 
Bellevue to it, and that such as were engaged in their 
transportation, and the nurses who received and arranged 
them, fell a sacrifice to the disease; but every thing went 
on well after their destruction and purification. 

But the period had now arrived when Bayley was to 
end a life of active utility upon the very spot and in the 
very cause where his labors had been so extensively bene- 
ficial to his profession and to humanity. In the discharge 
of his duty as Health Physician in August, 1801, he direct- 
ed the passengers and crew of an Irish emigrant ship with 
ship fever to go on shore to the rooms and tents appointed 
for them, leaving their baggage behind. ‘This was in the 
evening ; early the following morning upon going to the 
Hospital he found. that his orders had been disobeyed ; 
and that. crew and passengers, men, women and children, 
well, sick and dying, with all their baggage, were huddled 
together in: one apartment, where they had passed the 
night. Inte this apartment, before it had been ventilated, 
he iumprudently entered and remained but a2 moment ; be- 
ing compelled to. retire by the most deadly sickness at 
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stomach and intense pain in the head, which seized him 
immediately upon entering the apartment. Returning home 
he retired to bed, and in the afternoon of the seventh day 
following he expired, leaving behind him a high character 
as a Clinically instructed physician, an excellent and bold 
operator, a prompt practitioner, of rapid diagnosis and 
unhesitating decision. In demeanor a perfect gentleman ; 
honest and chivalrously honorable ; of perfect integrity, 
and therefore little tolerant of obliquity in others ; ever 
ready to serve the cause of his profession; inflexible in 
his attachments ; invincible in his dislikes, and unbrooking 
of insult : in temper fiery, yet suddenly cool ; a fault which 
he knew and regretted ; thoroughly fearless, somewhat 
too strongly partial to certain patients, but withal chari- 
table to a fault.—.WS. Letter to the Author. 

BAYNHAM, WILLIAM, ESQ. Surgeon, was the son 
of Dr. John Baynham of Caroline County, Virginia, and 
was born December 1749. After having devoted five years 
of his early life to acquiring the elements of his profession 
under the auspices of Dr. Walker, at that time considered 
as one of the most eminent surgeons in America, and thus 
by a regular and laborious apprenticeship laid that founda- 
tion for future eminence, which unfortunately by too many 
is deemed unnecessary, he was sent by his parents or guard- 
jians to complete his education in London in 1769, where 
he entered as a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Here he soon acquired the notice of Mr. Else, the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, which ripened into a reciprocal attach- 
ment that continued through life. Under his direction he 
became particularly attached to the study of anatomy and 
surgery, and by application and perseverance he soon ac- 
quired a complete knowledge of both these departments of 
science. He was remarkable for unwearied and minute 
attention and diligence in every thing he attempted, and 
thereby ensured success if at all attainable. As a proof of 
his early anatomical knowledge it may be mentioned that 
he was employed in 1772 by the Professor of Anatomy at 
Cambridge to dissect and prepare the subjects for his lec- 
tures. Mr. Baynham continued to assist the Professor in 
his dissections, &c. for several winters, and in the remain- 
ing part of the year was a partner of Mr. Slater, an emi- 
nent surgeon of Margate, which was a very profitable and 
agreeable connexion, as appears from some observations in 
Mr. Baynham’s own hand writing. Whilst he was in this 
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situation he received an invitation from Mr. Else, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Anatomy at St. Thomas’s, to re- 
turn to London and become his assistant demonstrator. 
A proposition so flattering and apparently so advantageous, 
was immediately acceded to by Mr. Baynham, with the con 
_ sent of Mr. Slater, who, however, wishing to retain him, 
offered him an equal share in the partnership. 

Mr. Baynham engaged with Mr. Else on the following 
terms : he was to superintend the anatomical theatre and 
dissecting room, prepare the bodies for his public demon- 
strations, make preparations for the museum, and to instruct 
the pupils in the arts of dissecting, injecting, making ana- 
tomical preparations, &c. with a salary of eighty and nine- 
ty pounds the two first years, and one hundred pounds a 
year for five succeeding years ; at the expiration of which 
(having qualified himself in the interim for the office) Mr. 
Else was to relinquish to him the professor’s chair, or to 
take him as joint professor on equal terms, as he (Mr. 
Baynham) might choose. Having returned to St. Thomas’s 
he pursued his occupation with unremitted assiduity, and 
thereby acquired that minute knowledge of anatomy for 
which he wasso justly celebrated. He prepared for the 
museum more than three times the number of rare and 
valuable preparations which he found there. Their con- 
nexion continued five years, at the end of which time Mr. 
Else died suddenly of an apoplexy, without making any 
preparation for him as his successor. Mr. Baynham was 
even an entire stranger to the governors of the Hospital, 
in whom was vested the power of appointing a successor 
to the late professor. His reputation as an anatomist and 
surgeon, however, was so well established, that when the 
election was made his opponent obtained the appointment 
by one vote only, and that because two of Mr. Baynham’s 
friends were absent. 

Mr. Else bequeathed to him the museum by his will at 
the price of six hundred pounds, which he afterwards sold 
to Mr. Cline, who obtained the appointment, for eight 
hundred pounds ; reserving to himself some very beautiful 
and valuable preparations which were on hand and unfin- 
ished at the time, and which with others occasionally made 
by himself, were sold for one hundred guineas to Mr. 
Blizard, Professor of Anatomy in the London hospital. 
Among these was a very fine preparation of a testis, beau- 
tifully injected, which satisfactorily decided the long dis- 
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puted question between Else, Pott, Hunter, and others, 
whether in the operation for hydrocele by caustic as _per- 
formed by Else the cure was effected by adhesion, or by a 
total destruction of the tunica vaginalis, as was asserted by 
Else. In this case the caustic was applied in his ordinary 
way by Mr. Else, and, the patient having died of another 
disease, Mr. Baynham dissected out the parts and injected 
them by the spermatic artery with a very fine injection 
colored with vermilion. ‘The tunica vaginalis was much 
thickened, but otherwise perfectly sound in every part, 
except where the caustic had acted ; and every appearance 
clearly demonstrated the actual existence of what Mr. 
Hunter termed adhesive inflammation and, conjointly with 
the appearance of soundness in the tunica vaginalis, estab- 
lished the fact beyond a doubt, that the cure is perform- 
ed by adhesion and not by the destruction of the sack. 

Mr. Baynham injected and demonstrated a fine vascular 
membrane on the surface of the cutis immediately under 
the rete mucosum, separate and distinct from the cutis and 
capable of separation from it throughout its whole extent. 
Dr. William Hunter was satisfied of this fact from the pre- 
parations which were made and shown to him, expressing 
his surprise by saying, ‘‘ what have we been doing so long, 
that we never observed this before ?” Mr. Cruikshanks was 
then about to publish his observations on the absorbents, 
and proposed to attach an account of this discovery to his 
book, which was agreed to ; and in that book is the only 
notice of it which the writer of this has seen, except one 
apparently taken from the same source in Wistar’s Anato- 
my. The account given by Cruikshanks is a gross mis- 
representation, and an attempt to confound this with that 
part of the cutis he had been operating upon to discover the 
seat of the variolous pustules. He presented a copy of this 
work to Mr. Baynham, which has on its margin various 
remarks in his (Mr. Baynham’s) writing, expressing his 
indignation against the author for so doing, and clearly 
marking what he ought to have published. This mem- 
brane explains the seat and appearance of erysipelatous in- 
flammation, the cure of it by blistering, and the probabili- 
ty that scarification through this membrane would arrest 
its progress, and accounts for the progress of superficial 
gangrene being stopped by a blister applied above it. 

_ On the 7th day of June, 1781, Mr. Baynham became a 
member of the company of surgeons of London (which is 
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to the surgeon what the degree of M. D. is to the physician) 
and commenced the practice of surgery in London, and 
probably continued to do so while he remained in that city. 
Having resided sixteen years in England, Mr. Baynha a 
returned to his native country, and shortly after settled in 
Essex, where he continued until. his death, which took 
place on the 8th of December, 1814, having the day befo ‘e 
completed the 66th year of a life which had been actively 
and usefully spent in the pursuit of a laborious profession 
and in the service of his fellow creatures. It is not to be 
wondered at that having laid such a solid foundation, and 
brought with him so distinguished a reputation, he should 
immediately obtain an extensive practice, and support and 
even augment his celebrity. ‘To enumerate the different 
operations upon which his reputation rested, would be 
superfluous ; many are already known to the public, and 
especially to medical men. There is scarcely any difficult 
operation in surgery which he did not perform, and with 
almost invariable success. He particularly signalized him- 
self by several operations for stone, cataract and extra-ute- 
rine conception. A detailed account of a case of the latter 
may be seen by reference to the New-York Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

It is no small proof of the superior merit of Mr. Bayn- 
ham, that, notwithstanding the obscure and confined thea- 
tre of his practice, his talents hidden as they were in some 
measure from the public eye by the seclusion of a country 
life, and restricted by a limited population, he acquired a 
reputation quite as splendid and almost as extensive as any 
of those eminent surgeons, who possessed for the display 
of their abilities the advantage of the most populous cities, 
and the most conspicuous official stations. He was fre- 
quently sent for to our large cities and sometimes even in- 
to other states. He was applied to for advice by persons 
living in remote parts of the union, and had patients at- 
tending him at his own residence who were brought thith- 
er by his fame to obtain the benefit of his skill. Asa 
surgeon, it is probable that Mr. Baynham had no superior; 
as an anatomist, it is certain that he hadnone. The most 
ample testimonies exist to prove the respect in which his 
talents have always been held both in Europe and America. 
He is always mentioned by the several Professors of Ana- 
tomy in our Universities in their lectures with the greatest 
respect, and we have heard a distinguished teacher assert 
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that he considered him in the art of making anatomical 
preparations only second to Ruysch. One remark I 

will add, says his biographer, which is that Dr. Physick 
and Mr. Baynham are the only persons whom I know in 
America that have really improved the surgical profession. 

It has been falsely supposed by some, who were probably 
misled by his great surgical reputation, that he was not. 
eminent as a physician. But if success can be assumed as a 
criterion of excellence, he deserved the highest credit in 
the latter character ; and accordingly it has been awarded 
him by the suffrages of those who had the best opportu- 
nity of judging of his merit, his own patients. To the super- 
ficial observer, who measures the altitude of the mind by 

the vibrations of the tongue, and considers fluency and 
eloquence of discourse as the only unerring criterion of 
talents, he could not have appeared worthy of his high 
reputation. He was slow and not very distinct in the 
enunciation of his ideas. Entirely unambitious of orna- 
ment, talking only to be understood and never for effect, 
despising the prismatic glare of factitious refinement and 
exaggerating declamation, by which the feebleness of the 
idea 1s so often concealed beneath the splendor of the dress, 

it is not to be wondered at that he seldom made a favor- 
able impression on strangers, and that he generally on first 
acquaintance disappointed those whose expectations had 
been raised, and whose opinion of him had been formed 
from the report of fame. | 

We now approach that part of his character which to 

himself and to his posterity is of infinitely more import- 

ance than all the fame and all the favors which the world 

can bestow, his moral worth, his merit as a man anda 
member of the great human family. In most. of the rela- 

tions in which Mr. Baynham was connected with society, 

he discharged all his duties in an unusually exemplary 

manner. ‘That he had some eccentricities of temper must 
be confessed, but that they have been exaggerated by mali- 

cious observers is also true. With an exterior somewhat 

gloomy and austere he possessed the kindest and most 

philanthropic feelings—indeed few men had naturally 

warmer hearts. In him the poor ever found a friend and 

benefactor ready by the humane offices of his skill to as- 

suage the pangs of bodily disease, or by his beneficent 
liberality, which sometimes bordered even on munificence, 

to relieve them from the equally cruel pangs of poverty. 
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-He was one of those very few men, says another writer, 
whose loss will be a\ public misfortune, for I know not 
who is to succeed him in Virginia as a surgeon. In his 
profession he was second to Dr. Physick only, and nothing 
but the most narrow, inveterate and malignant jealousy 
could asperse his medical reputation. He was a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and consequently had 
the same standing in the profession as Pott, John Hunter, 
Cooper and Abernethy. In the dissecting room he was 
pre-eminent, being unquestionably the best practical ana- 
tomist in Great Brita. ‘The best preparations in the 
museum of Messrs. Cline and Cooper were made by him ; 
one particularly of a female breast, it is supposed, has never 
been equalled. 

His name is mentioned in anatomical works as the dis- 
coverer of the vascularity of the rete mucosum. In the first 
volume of the Medical and Philosophical Journal and Re- 
view printed im New-York, isa paper of Mr. Baynham 
containing an account of an operation which he is supposed 
to be the first to have performed successfully, and in the 
Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical. Sciences 
are to be found many posthumous publications of surgical 
cases, which reflect the highest honor on his talents and 
character.—Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical 
Sciences, Vol. 4. 

BEATTY, JOHN, M.D. This gentleman was a native 
of Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, but received his educa- 
tion in New-Jersey, where he resided for more than forty 
years of his life. He was the eldest son of a clergyman 
of distinguished piety, learning and usefulness, and de- 
scended from Governor Reading of New-Jersey, who was 
his maternal grandfather. He was graduated at Princeton 
in the year 1769, and was highly respected for his dili- 
gence and learning ; and afterwards studied the science of 
medicine under the celebrated Dr. Rush. 

In the vigor of youth at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, his pacific profession was soon exchanged 
for the habiliments of the warrior ; at a very early period 
of that contest, he enrolled himself among the defenders 
of his country, and so rapid was his promotion, that in 
September 1776, he had attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the Pennsylvania line. In this capacity he 
greatly distinguished himself, until by the unfortunate 
capture of Fort Washington in the autumn of that year, 
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he was consigned to imprisonment by the enemy at a cri- 
sis when the severity of their treatment exceeded that of 
any other period of the war. It was a considerable time 
before he was exchanged, and the hardships endured in 
his military career materially impaired his constitution 
and health, which it was some years before he fully 
recovered. Being able at length to resume the active 
duties of life, he was appointed i in the year 1779 successor 
to Elias Boudinot, Esq. in the responsible and laborious 
office of commissary general of prisoners, which station it 
is believed he held till the conclusion of the war, and in — 
which he was particularly distinguished for activity and 
fidelity in the discharge of his duty. | 

At the close of the war he settled at Princeton, where 
he pursued his professional calling as a physician with 
approbation and success. At different times he was elected 
a member of both branches of the legislature, and was 
chosen speaker of the house of assembly ; he also repre- 
sented the county of Middlesex in the convention which 
adopted the federal constitution. In 1793 he was elected 
to congress ; and served in that body with distinction as 
an active and useful member. After the death of Samuel 
W. Stockton, Esq. then secretary of the state, the office 
was conferred on General Beatty by the legislature at the 
autumnal session of 1795, the duties of which he most 
faithfully and ably discharged for the space of ten years. 
He was soon after selected by the Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany to superintend the erection of the bridge across the 
Delaware at Bloomsbury. After the decease of the late 
Col. Jonathan Rhea, he was elected president of the Tren- 
ton bank, which appointment he held with unblemished 
integrity, for the last eleven years of his life. He was a 
member of the society of Cincinnati of New-Jersey, and 
held the office of treasurer at the time of his decease, 
which took place April 30th, 1826, in the 78th year of his 
age. For many years before his death he was a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian church in Trenton. 

BELDEN, DR. JOSHUA, was born in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, "March 29th, 1768. He was the son of the 
Rev. Joshua Belden, long the pious and exemplary minis- 
ter of that place, under whose instruction and influence he 
was trained in correct habits, and taught the usefulness of 
good principles hy which his future life was controlled. 
He was prepared for Yale College under the tuition of the 
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Rev. Dr. Perkins of West Hartford, and having passed his 
collegiate course with reputation both asa scholar and a 
youth of correct deportment, he received his degree in 
1787 at the age of nineteen years. After leaving college 
he commenced the study of divinity under the instruction 
of the Rev. Dr. Smalley of Berlin ; he continued, how- 
ever, but a short time, when he changed his plan of life, 
and commenced and _ pursued the study of medicine under 
the direction of the celebrated Dr. Lemuel Hopkins of 
Hartford. When prepared for practice, by the influence 
of his venerable father he took up his residence as the 
physician of his native village, where he soon gained the 
entire confidence of the people. He was well furnished 
with books, and made it his care to unite study with prac- 
tice, as the surest mode of being always prepared for the 
duties of his profession, and of increasing and correcting 
his experience, by comparing the observations of others 
with his own. 

The native tenderness of his feelings, cultivated by hab- 
its of kindness to those whom he visited, rendered him 
extremely solicitous for their safety and recovery, and 
their cases would dwell upon his mind with such intense- 
ness as often to deprive him of his sleep. Such was the 
general satisfaction in the skill and judgment of Dr. Bel- 
den, that the inhabitants considered themselves as enjoying 
under his care all that could be reasonably desired in the 
healing art, and it is gratifying to the lover of excellence 
to hear his old patients at this day portray his merits as a 
physician and his kindness and sympathy asa man. The 
traits of his character in domestic and social life were 
honorable, for he was affable, frank and sincere, full of 
filial piety and respect for his venerable father, who at the 
age of ninety years leaned upon him with satisfaction as 
his staff and comfort in life. He was employed in various 
offices of public trust, and took a warm interest in public 
improvements, in the diffusion of general knowledge, in 
~ literature and in education. He was an ardent friend and 
supporter of religious and charitable institutions, and pub- 
lic schools ; and his whole life was an exhibition of moral 
and religious virtues. Dr. Belden fell a victim to the 
fatal epidemic called spotted fever, prematurely and sud- 
denly, June 6th, 1818, aged forty years. 

BIRD, DR. SETH, was born in Bethlem, state of Con- 
necticut in 1733. He studied his profession under the in- 
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struction of the eccentric Dr. Hurlbut of Berlin, and settlec 
in the town of Litchfield, society of South Farms, where he 
soon gained great and extensive celebrity as a physician. 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, who was his pupil, used to say of 
him that he was the greatest physician with whom he was 
ever acquainted, and believed him not inferior to Boer- 
haave himself. 

Dr. Bird possessed a vigorous and investigating mind, 
ardent love of his profession, and zeal in its pursuit. He 
was more distinguished for acute sagacity, correct judg- 
ment, and talent at discrimination, than for learning or 
science ; his reading was principally confined to his pro- 
fession, and he became early acquainted with the works of 
Boerhaave, probably while yet a student with Dr. Hurlbut, 
who understood them better perhaps than any man of his 
time in the state. Dr. Bird was enthusiastic in his attach- 
ment to the works of this great author, and to the last day 
of his medical career, would vindicate his theory and 
practice from the aspersions of the more modern followers 
of Cullen and Brown, with much warmth of feeling and 
force of argument. 

In his person Dr. Bird was of middle size, rather corpu- 
lent, his complexion dark, hair black, face ruddy ; his 
speech was slow and apparently laborious. He had 2 
peculiar mode of raising his hand when about to speak, 
which was always an indication that something was to be 
said ; his remarks were learned and pithy, often severe 
and sarcastical, and sometimes on medical subjects he was 
interesting and even eloquent. His education was limited 
in general science and literature, but nature made him a 
philosopher and a physician ; he had a genius for investi- 
gation, and a relish for inquiry into the operations of 
nature, especially as regarded man in a healthy or diseased 
state. His prescriptions were simple, often inelegant, but 
always well adapted to the circumstances of his cases. 
His powers of memory were remarkable, which, joined to 
correct judgment and habits of observation, with the very 
ample opportunities which his extensive practice afforded, 
enabled him to accumulate a vast fund of experience. Dr. 
Bird was employed in consultation more frequently than 
any other in a wide extent of country, and he was always 
precise in point of punctuality on such occasions ; he once 
reproved a young physician, whom he met, for a short 
delay, observing that he had never made a physician wait 
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a moment during a practice of forty years, although he 
lived in a thinly settled country and often rode from 
thirty to fifty miles. 

His last illness was lingering, he being of a dropsical 
habit induced by liberal potations of ardent spirits, to 
which he was greatly addicted in the last years of his life. 
His coffin was made by his directions a considerable time 
before his death, and kept constantly by the side of his 
chair ; being asked by a friend if it did not make him 
melancholy to have that unwelcome tenement so constant- 
ly in view, ‘‘ No,” said he with his significant motion of 
the hand, “I shall slide into it in a few days.” He lived 
to the age of seventy-two years, and died in 1805. Dr. 
Bird acquired a handsome fortune by his professional 
business and rigid economy, while others of his standing 
with equal advantages died without property. 

BOND, THOMAS, M.D. This celebrated physician 
and surgeon was a native of Maryland, and studied his 
profession there under Dr. Hamilton, a very learned prac- 
titioner. Afterward he travelled in Europe, and spent a 
considerable time in Paris, where he attended the practice 
of the Hotel Dieu. 

He began the practice of medicine in Philadelphia about 
the year 1734, and soon attracted the public attention. 
He was the founder of the college and academy, and one 
of the most active managers of the Pennsylvania hospital 
at its commencement. With his brother Dr. Phineas 
Bond and Dr. Lloyd Zachary, he made the first offer to 
attend that institution as physicians and surgeons. In the 
year 1769 Dr. Bond was selected to give clinical lectures 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital, and about the same time he 
drew up some useful medical memoirs, which were pub- 
lished in a periodical work in London. He was an officer — 
of the Philosophical Society from its first establishment, 
and appears by the old records to have been a member of 
a smaller society instituted in 1743, of which Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, William Coleman, John Bartram, Thomas 
Godfrey the inventor of the quadrant, and Dr. Phineas 
Bond were also members. This society in 1768 united 
with another which had also been a long time in existence, 
and the two bodies then assumed the name and form 
which are now employed. The original proposals for 
this ev drawn up by Dr. Franklin himself, may be 
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seen in the American Medical and Philosophical Register, 
Volume II. 

Dr. Bond’s publications were, 1. An account of a worm 
bred in the liver ; Medical Observations and Inquiries of 
London, Volume I, dated May 1, 1754. This was the case 
of Charles Holt of Philadelphia. Upon dissection, the 
liver was found very much enlarged and partly scirrhous. 
On its internal part there was a large cavity containing 
nearly two quarts filled with bloody water, and a few 
lumps of coagulated blood. The worm was annular, and 
discharged by stool a short time before death in two parts. 
The first was thrown away before Dr. Bond‘saw it, but 
from the description given to him by the sister of the suf- 
ferer and by the nurse, and the resemblance of the remain- 
der to that described by Mr. Paisley in the second volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Essays, this appears to be 
exactly of the same kind. 

2. A Letter to Dr. Fothergill on the use of the Peruvian 
Bark in Scrofula. Two cases are related of the decided 
efficacy of the bark. The disease appeared in the form of 
numerous tumors, some of which were ulcerated. Med- 
ical Inquiries and Observations, Volume II. 

In 1782 he delivered the annual address before the 
American Philosophical Society. The subject was ‘ The 
rank and dignity of man in the scale of being, and the 
conveniences and advantages he derives from the arts and 
sciences, and a prognostic of the increasing grandeur and 
glory of America, founded on the nature of its climate.” 
He was for half a century in the first practice in Philadel- 
phia, and remarkable for attention to the cases under his 
care, and his sound judgment. He was an excellent sur- - 
geon, and inthe year 1768 performed two operations of 
lithotomy in the Pennsylvania Hospital with success. 

By nature Dr. Bond was of a delicate constitution, and 
disposed to pulmonary consumption, for which he wenta 
voyage when a young man to the island of Barbadoes. 
By unremitted care of his health, the strictest attention to 
diet and to guard against the changes of temperature, and 
also by frequently losing blood, when he found his lungs 
affected, he lived to an age which the greater part of man- 
kind never reach. He died in the year 1784, aged 72. 

BOND, PHINEAS, M.D. This gentleman was seve- 
ral years younger than his brother Thomas abovemention- 
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ed. He also was educated in Maryland, the place of his 
nativity, and subsequently studied medicine upon a most 
extensive scale. He passed a considerable time at Leyden, 
Paris, Edinburgh and London, and was not less disposed 
to promote than well qualified to judge of every undertak- 
ing for the improvement of the medical character of his 
country. In conjunction with the much respected Thomas 
Hopkinson, he originated the scheme of the college, now 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

He enjoyed a high reputation as a successful practitioner 
of medicine in Philadelphia. Not practising surgery he 
moved in a different line from his brother ; but no medi- 
cal man of his time in this country left behind him a 
higher character for professional sagacity, or the amiable 
qualities of the heart. He was remarkable for convivial- 
ity, but never habituated to intemperance. Ue died in 
June 1773, aged fifty-six years. 

BOWEN, PARDON, M. D. ‘This accomplished phy- 
sician and excellent man was born in Providence, Rhode- 
Island, on the 22d of March, in the year 1757. His 
remote ancestors were useful and highly respectable mem- 
bers of the society in which they lived ; and the irre- 
proachable name they left behind them several of their 
descendants have signalized in the medical history of 
Rhode-Island, by no ordinary attainments in professional 
science, and by a diligent, successful and honorable prac- 
tice. Richard Bowen, the ancestor of this family, emi- 
grated to this country about the year 1640. - 

The subject of this notice was the fifth son of Dr. 
Ephraim Bowen, an eminent physician of Providence, 
whose valuable life, protracted to near a century, termina- 
ted in the year 1812. During the professional career of 
this venerable patriarch, the character of the prevailing 
diseases in Providence and the adjacent region underwent 
material changes, produced, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude, partly by the gradual melioration of the climate, 
and partly by those habits of life which accompany a pro- 
gressive advancement in the comforts and luxuries of 
social existence. Of these changes it is unnecessary to 
produce more than two examples. Fever and ague, and 
dysentery were formerly extremely prevalent in and 
around Providence. A case of the former, it is believed, has 
not originated in that town for more than half a century, 
and the latter, which is seldom epidemic, has parted with 
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much of its former malignancy, and yields generally, 
except in the case of children, to judicious medical treat- 
ment. | 
The incidents of Dr. Pardon Bowen’s early life, we 
have been unable to collect with sufficient accuracy to 
warrant us in committing them to the pages of an authen- 
tic memoir. The companions of his youth unite their 
testimony in praise of his singular exemption from the 
vices and the follies of youth. They speak with uncheck- 
ed complacency of his amiable conduct and manners in 
the different relations of life, of the disciplined enthusiasm 
of his heart, and the well directed energies of his under- 
standing. His academical education he acquired at 
Rhode-Island College, now Brown University, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Dr. Manning, receiving in the 
year 1775, at the age’ of eighteen, the honors of that institu- 
tion. After the usual course of preparatory study, under 
the direction of his brother Dr. William Bowen, he in the 
ear 1779 embarked as the surgeon of a private armed 
ship, fitted out for the destruction of British commerce. 
He was soon destined to experience the fortune of war, the 
ship being captured and carried to Halifax, where during 
an imprisonment of seven months he endured no common 
privations and sufferings. After being regularly exchanged, 
he returned home, and with ardor undiminished by the 
disastrous issue of his first cruise, he in the course of the 
two subsequent years engaged in several enterprises of a 
similar nature. Capture and imprisonment were the result 
of two of these cruises, and a third was signalized by an 
obstinate engagement for more than two hours with an 
enemy’s vessel, which was finally captured, though not 
without bloodshed. After experiencing a variety of peril- 
ous fortune, he reached home some time in the year 1782, 
and never again committed himself to the chances of war 
or encountered the storms of the ocean. 

In all his domestic connexions Dr. B. was blessed and 
happy beyond the common lot of man. Early in life he 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Ward, daughter of Henry 
Ward, Esq. for many years secretary of the state of Rhode- 
Island. This lady, who participated with him largely in 
educating an interesting family, still survives. 

Resolved to establish himself in his native town, he in 
the year 1783 repaired to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
perfecting himself in the knowledge‘of his profession. In 
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the distinguished medical school of that city he was a 
diligent student, and profited largely by the instructions 
of its eminent professors. Accomplishing the laudable 
object of his temporary residence in Philadelphia, he 
returned to Providence and immediately commenced the 
practice of his profession in its different branches. He 
did not escape the lot of nearly all young physicians at 
their outset in professional life. Entering upon a field 
already preoccupied by more experienced practitioners, his 
early practice was far from extensive, and several years 
elapsed before his persevering endeavors were adequately 
rewarded. He continued, however, to advance steadily 
in the confidence and favor of the community till ample 
success filled the measure of his hopes. For a long series 
of years prior to the lamented calamity which terminated 
his usefulness, he was almost incessantly engaged in pro- 
fessional duty, his reputation as an eminent physician and 
surgeon being extensive and undisputed, and his character 
as a man composed of such pure and bland elements, that 
love and veneration mingled for him their spontaneous 
tribute. Dr. Bowen was devoted to his profession. He 
perceived its important relation to the comfort and happi- 
ness of society ; and faithful to his high trust, he indulged 
no complacent toleration for the arrogant pretensions of 
ignorance and empiricism. To his patients of every de- 
scription he was invariably faithful, and, though devotedly 
fond of domestic satisfactions, and alive to the pure rel- 
ishes of social converse, he never postponed the wants of 
the sick to the joys of his own fireside or to the attrac- 
tions of general society. 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever in Provi- 
dence, when dejection and dismay sat upon many a brow, 
and the sense of personal danger threatened to absorb the 
sympathies of our common nature, and death mocked at 
the expedients of human science to avert his blow, Dr. 
Bowen shrunk not from the perils in his way. More than 
once was his life endangered by an attack of that fearful 
malady, but God preserved him from thus becoming a 
victim to his noble intrepidity in the service of humanity. 

Dr. Bowen confined his attention to no particular de- 
partment of his profession, but aimed at excellence in all. 
For his skill in operative surgery he was highly respected; 
and during many years most of the surgical operations in 
and around Providence were performed by him. In medi- 
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cal surgery he was thought to be extremely judicious ; 
and his uncommon science, experience and success in 
obstetrics left him without a superior in that difficult branch 
of his profession. In the treatment of fevers and of chron- 
ic affections generally, he was excelled by no one within 
his sphere of practice. Wedded to no system, he followed 
the indications of nature and the directions of true science, 
avoiding a timid caution on the one hand, and unauthoriz- 
ed experiments on the other, never dogmatizing in support 
of a favorite opinion, but seeking to establish the truth by 
sound analogies and cautious induction. For much of his 
skill and success as a practitioner he was indebted to his 
nice philosophical discernment of the moral, intellectual 
and physical idiosyncrasies of his patients. He regarded 
man not simply asa machine, but as a being mysteriously 
compounded and organized, exposed to morbid influences 
from the combined operation of moral and physical 
agencies. . 

Dr. Bowen contributed occasionally to the medical 
journals of the day, and in the fourth volume of Hosack 
and Francis’s Medical and Philosophical Register may be 
found an elaborate account from his pen of the Yellow 
Fever, as it prevailed in Providence in the year 1805. De- 
sirous to keep pace with the progress of his profession, he 
was diligent in reading those periodical publications which 
treat of new phenomena in diseases and improved modes 
of medical treatment. 

Dr. B. was an active member of the Rhode-Island Medi- 
cal Society, and for some time its presiding officer. He 
was also a fellow of the American Antiquarian Society, and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Brown University. 

In the winter of 1820 the professional usefulness of this 
eminent and beloved physician was terminated by an at- 
tack of hemiplegia, which seized him without premonition, 
and threatened the immediate extinction of life. The 
worst fears of his friends were not, however, thus sudden- 
ly realized ; he partially recovered the use of his limbs, and 
not long afterward retired to the residence of his son-in- 
law, Franklin Greene, Esq. at Potowomut (Warwick) 
about fifteen miles from Providence. This spot had been 
for many years his favorite retreat from the toils of pro- 
fessional life, and was destined to receive his last sigh. 
There, in the bosom of an affectionate family, he passed 
years of suffering, which, though sometimes relieved by 
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intermission and cheered by the hope of restoration, was 
but too often exasperated to agony, in spite of every alle- 
viation which the instinctive promptitude and ingenuity 
of affection could administer. These, however, were not 
years of melancholy vacuity, of hopeless dejection, or of 
monotonous anguish. The exercise of benevolent affec- 
tions, the reciprocation of domestic endearments, and the 
pleasures of a cultivated intellect, brightened the path of 
the sufferer with intermittent gleams of tranquil enjoy- 
ment, while christianity, with its train of gracious in- 
fluences, purified him for the joys and comforted him with 
the hopes of heaven. In his hours of health and ease, he 
had an eye for nature, he loved her sweetest influences, he 
observed her mighty energies, her wonderful operations, 
her varied appearances of sublimity and beauty, and he 
delighted to refer these glorious things to the wisdom and 
benignity of the Parent of the universe. But it was in the 
page of revealed truth, it was in the life giving energy of 
the doctrines, precepts and promises of the Bible, that he 
found the only adequate support and solace, when pain and 
anguish came upon him, and his way upon the earth look- 
ed dark. Death at last approached, kindly commissioned 
to relieve him from protracted suffering, and, sustained by 
the promises of that Savior in whom alone he trusted, he 
cheerfully resigned his being on the 25th of October, 1826, 
aged 69 years. 

We cannot close this imperfect sketch without again ad- 
verting to the personal character of Dr. B. ; and, happily, 
such were the gifts and graces of his moral being, that in 
dwelling upon these there is no hazard of incurring the 
charge of exaggeration. By his friends he was, indeed, a 
man to be ardently loved ; for they daily witnessed the 
benignity of his nature, the engaging suavity of his man- 
ners, the variety and richness and clear intelligence of his 
conversation, the generous expansion of his sensibilities, 
and the inflexible rectitude of his principles. The pressure 
of business never made him careless of the feelings and in- 
terests of others. Indeed he was remarkable for that moral 
cultivation which respects the rights of all, and few showed 
a nicer discernment of the essential peculiarities which 
distinguish one being from another, and a more benevolent 
and delicate adjustment of conduct to all in every class. 
Notwithstanding his elevated reputation as a physician, 
and the opulence of his intellectual attainments, he was on 
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all occasions a pattern of engaging modesty, seeking rather 
to promote the happiness of others than to win their ap- 
plause. Singularly exempt from that feverish thirst for dis- 
tinction which is allayed by the cheap honors of society, he 
was happy in his walk of revered but unobtrusive usefulness, 
ministering to the comfort of his fellow creatures when 
bereaved of health, or oppressed by poverty, or sinking 
in death. Though for nearly half a century engaged in 
the active discharge of professional duty, his heart retain- 
ed its original purity, uncorrupted by an undue attach- 
ment either to wealth or to fame. His fortune was never 
ample, but the stream of his beneficence flowed with an 
equal and unchecked current. Such were some of the 
prominent characteristics of Dr. Pardon Bowen. He had 
high capacities, and he exerted them for the good of his 
kind. His life, in all its stages, was a beautiful exhibition 
of the virtues, and, at its close, an example of christian 
holiness. His pure spirit, while on earth, took a wide and 
lofty range ; and now that it has ascended to its Maker, 
the belief is not presumptuous that it is gladdened by the 
joys of Heaven, and sublimed by the contemplations of 
immortality.— William G. Goddard, Professor in Brown 
University. | 
BOWEN, WILLIAM C., M. D. was the only son of 
Dr. William Bowen of Providence, who is at this time 
actively engaged in professional business, and enjoying the 
undiminished confidence of the most respectable part of 
the community, though arrived at the advanced age of 
eighty years. The subject of this notice was born June 2, 
1785. He entered Rhode-Island College, but removed to 
Union College in the State of New-York with the Rev. Dr. 
Maxey, at the time he accepted the presidency of that in- 
stitution, and was graduated there in 1803. On his return 
to Providence he commenced the study of medicine with 
his uncle Dr. Pardon Bowen, with whom he continued 
till 1806, when he embarked for Europe to complete his 
education. He studied in Edinburgh under the instruc- 
tion of Professor Hamilton, and in 1809 received his de- 
gree, choosing for the subject of his dissertation ‘* De 
Sanguine Mittendo.” Having passed some months in 
Holland and Paris, he returned to London and became 
the private pupil of Sir Astley Cooper, with whom he 
continued till August, 1811, when he returned to Provi- 
dence and there commenced the practice of physic and 
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-surgery. In 1812.he was chosen professor of chemistry 
in Brown University, and subsequently delivered two 
_courses of -lectures. At this time he commenced a course 
,of experiments to,discover the basis of the bleaching liquor, 
wwhich was,just discovered and applied in England, pre- 
-paratory to the formation of a bleaching establishment in 
-Proyidence ;,and it was the exposure of his.lungs to the 
action of powerful acids in this pursuit, that laid the foun- 
dation of the disease, that finally destroyed him, April 23d, 
-1815, in the thirtieth year of his age. In the death of Dr. 
-William C. Bowen, Rhode-Island lost its brightest orna- 
«ment of the medical profession. No one before his time 
-enjoyed the advantages of such distinguished instructers 
so great a length of time, and with his ardor in the pursuit 
»of professional knowledge, his discriminating and compre- 
shensive powers of mind, he was uncommonly capable of 
being improved by such advantages. His. suavity and 
kindness of manner endeared him to all who were the 
subjects of his professional care, and no one could be more 
successful, in gaining the respect and confidence of. the 
-good and the wise ; in proof of which it may be observed 
that his preceptor, Dr. Hamilton of Edinburgh, called on 
him as a consulting physician in a perilous disease of his 
own wife, and the writer of this notice had the satisfaction 
-of. hearing very honorable mention made of_ his acquire- 
-ments by Sir Astley Cooper. His labors upon chlorine, 
-though destructive to his.own property and life, laid the 
‘foundation of the present very flourishing bleaching estab- 
lishments of Rhode-Island, which, in connexion with the 
-extensive manufacturing interest of the state, have become 
of immense value to the proprietors and to the public 
_generally.—U. Parsons. 

BOYLSTON, DR. ZABDIEL, F.R.S. This distinguish- 
ed gentleman was the son of Dr. Thomas Boylston, a native 
of England, who, after obtaining the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the University of Oxford, came over to Amer- 

ee settled at Brookline, Massachusetts, in the year 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, his eldest son, was born in the 
year 1680. He married Jerusha Minot of Boston, and had 
several children. He acquired his professional education 
under the instruction of his father, and Dr. John Cutter, 
an eminent physician and surgeon of Boston; and com- 
aoe the practice of physic in that town under very 
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favorable circumstances in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. Ina few years he arrived at great distinction in his 
profession and accumulated a handsome fortune. He was 
remarkable for his skill, his humanity, and close attention 
to his patients. He had been led under the direction of 
his father to the study of Botany and Natural History, 
which he so successfully cultivated as soon to establish a 
correspondence with several learned societies and eminent 
individuals in England, particularly with Sir Hans Sloane, 
president of the Royal Society, and one of the most cele- 
brated naturalists of his time. In order to illustrate the 
subjects on which he wrote, Dr. Boylston spared no labor 
nor expense in obtaining rare plants, animals and insects, 
a great variety of which, then unknown in Europe, he at 
different times transmitted to England. Indeed such were 
his ardor, industry and research in these pursuits, that he 
acquired no inconsiderable degree of distinction as a 
naturalist. . 
In the year 1721 the smallpox appeared in Boston, and 
pursued its usual desolating career, carrying with it the 
utmost terror and confusion. On this alarming occasion 
Dr. Cotton Mather, the learned and distinguished divine, 
communicated to Dr. Boylston a publication in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, announcing the discovery of 
a new method of mitigating the virulence of this fatal dis- 
ease. This intelligence was from Drs. Timoni and Pila- 
rini,* being a concise account of the process of inocula- 
tion, as then practised in Turkey by scarifying the skin 
and applying the matter under a nut shell, but giving no 
other directions concerning the practice or mode of treat- 
ment. Dr. Boylston was forcibly impressed with the 
benefit of the discovery, and accordingly, after deliberating 
on the most safe and expeditious mode of thus artificially 
introducing the disease into the system, he communicated 
to the medical gentlemen in Boston the plan he proposed 
to adopt, and the source whence he derived the first hints 
of the operation, desiring their concurrence in the under- 


* Dr. Emanuel Timoni Alspeek, who was graduated both at Padua and at Ox- 
ford, was residing in Constantinople in the year 1703, and was then struck with 
the instances which he witnessed of the mitigated nature of the smallpox, when the 
virus was artificially communicated to the human frame. He wrote an account of 
_ his observations to Dr. Woodward, by whom it was inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the year 1714. Pilarini was a Venetian physician, and published 
in 1715 at Venice a statement of the success of the Turkish practice. 
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taking. But Dr. William Douglass, a Scotch physician of 
some eminence, who had seen the publication in Dr. 
‘Mather’s possession, and Dr. Dalhonde, a French physi- 
cian, also of some repute in Boston, united in a violent 
opposition to the plan, and publicly denounced it as intro- 
ductory of the plague, which had so often visited and 
nearly depopulated many cities in Europe’ and Asia ; and 
declared that the attempt to put it into practice would be 
no less criminal than murder. The other physicians in 
Boston not only refused their co-operation in so novel and 
bold an experiment, but condemned it in their writings, 
and opposed it in every shape. Dr. Boylston, however, 
was a man of benevolence and courage, and finding before 
him a promising opportunity for diminishing the evils of 
human life, he was not afraid to struggle with prejudice, 
nor unwilling to encounter abuse in the noble cause. The 
clergy in general were disposed to aid the project, but a 
few of the less liberal were instigated to preach against it, 
and such was their influence, added to that of Douglass 
and Dalhonde, that the inhabitants became enraged, and 
were excited to commit atrocious acts of outrage on the 
person of Dr. Boylston. They patroled the town in par- 
ties with halters, threatening to hang him on the nearest 
tree. The only place of refuge left him at one time was 
a private place in his house, where he remained secreted 
fourteen days, unknown to any of his family but his wife. 
During this time parties entered his house, by day and 
by night, in search of him. Nor was this all; their ran- 
cor extended to his family ; for one evening, while his 
wife and children were sitting in the parlor, a lighted hand 
grenade was thrown into the room, but the fusee striking 
against some of the furniture fell off before an explosion 
could take place, and thus providentially their lives were 
saved. Even after the madness of the multitude had in 
some measure subsided, Dr. Boylston ventured to visit his 
patients only at midnight and in disguise. 

Undismayed, however, by all this violence, and un- 
supported by the friendship of any but Dr. Mather, 
he commenced on the 27th of June 1721, while the 
smallpox was in its most destructive progress through 
the town, this untried experiment of inoculation on 
his own son, a child of thirteen years of age, and two, 
blacks in his family, one of thirty-six and the other of 
two years of age ; and on all with complete success, 
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This rekindled the fury of the populace, and induced the 
authorities of the town to summon him before them to 
answer for his practice. He underwent repeated exami- 
nations, and although he invited all the practitioners in 
Boston to visit his patients and judge for themselves, he 
received only insults and threats in reply. These facts 
we have thought worthy of notice, as remarkable in them- 
selves, and as in some degree characteristic of the excitable 
spirit of the times. In thus encountering obloquy and re- 
proach, however, Dr. Boylston but experienced the for- 
tune of most of those who have attempted to innovate on 
long established usages, or to take the lead in the career of 
public improvement. The smallpox ceased its ravages in 
May 1722, and during its prevalence Dr. B. continued the 
practice of inoculation to all who could be induced to 
submit to it. He inoculated, with his own hand, two hun- 
dred and forty-seven of both sexes, from nine months to 
sixty-seven years of age, in Boston and in the neighboring 
towns ; thirty-nine were inoculated by other physicians 
after the tumult had in some measure subsided, making in 
the whole two hundred and eighty-six ; of whom only six 
died, and of these, three were supposed to have taken the — 
disease in the natural way some days previous to their 
being inoculated ; three of those who died, were his old- 
est patients. It appears by the account published by the 
selectmen, that during the same period five thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine had taken the natural smallpox, 
eight hundred and forty-four of whom fell victims to the 
disease, being more than one in six. In the vicinity of 
Boston it had been still more malignant and fatal. The 
utility of the practice was now established beyond dis- 
pute ; and its success encouraged its more general practice 
in England, in which country it had been tried upon but 
a few persons, most of whom were eondemned convicts 
and charity children. The daughter of Lady Mary W. 
Montague was inoculated in London in April 1721, being 
the first instance in Europe, and the convicts were made 
the subjects of the experiment in August of the same year.* 
Dr. Boylston therefore is justly entitled to the honor of 
being the first inoculator in America, and this even before 
the single instance of the experiment in Europe had come 
to his knowledge. 


* See page 20 and 44 of this volume, 
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_ In the prosecution of this good work, Dr. B. it has been 
shown, was obliged to meet not only the most virulent, 
but the most dangerous opposition. Dr. William Doug- 
lass, a Scotchman, violent in his prejudices and,bitter and 
eutrageous in his conduct, bent his whole force to annihi- 
late the practice which had been introduced ; and Dr. 
Dalhonde was prevailed upon to make a singular deposi- 
tion relative to the subject, which, however absurd, the 
selectmen had the effrontery to publish in support of their 
opposition. (This production may be seen in page 42 
of this volume.) The newspapers of the day teemed with 
calumny and abuse of all the friends of inoculation, and 
numerous pamphlets were published with the design of 
errs the public mind against the new practice. 
ouglass asserted that it was a crime, which came under 
the description of poisoning and spreading infection, 
which were made penal by the laws of England. Some 
of the pamphlets contained such language as this, ‘‘ To 
spread abroad a mortal contagion, what is it but to cast 
abroad arrows and death ? If a man should wilfully throw 
a bomb into a town, burn a house, or kill a man, ought 
he not to die ? I do not see how we can be excused from 
sreat impiety herein, when ministers and people, with 
loud and strong cries, made supplications to Almighty God 
to avert the judgment of the smallpox, and at the same 
time some have been carrying about instruments of inocu- 
lation, and bottles of the poisonous humor, to infect all 
who were willing to submit to it, whereby we might 
as naturally expect the infection to spread, as a man 
to break his bones by casting himself headlong from 
the highest pinnacle. Can any man infect a family in 
town in the morning, and pray to God in the evening 
that the distemper may not spread ?” It was contended 
that, as the smallpox was a judgment from God for the 
sins of the people, to endeavor to avert the stroke, would 
but provoke him the more ; that inoculation was an en- 
croachment upon the prerogatives of Jehovah, whose 
right it is to wound and to smite ; and that as there was 
an appointed time to man upon earth, it would be useless 
to attempt to stay the approach of death. | 
Dr. B. during his unjust persecution held a correspond- 
ence with Sir Hans Sloane of London, the court physi- 
cian, who being apprized of his very eminent services 
in first introducing inoculation into America, honored 
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him with an invitation to visit London.* He accordingly 
embarked for that city, and on his arrival was greeted 
with the most cordial affection and respect. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Society, the first American, 
we believe, ever admitted to that honor. He was, more- 
over, honored by being introduced to the Royal family, 
and received the most flattering attentions and friendship 
of some of the most distinguished characters of the nation. 
The same spirit of calumny and misrepresentation, which 
he had experienced in his native land, it is said pursued 
Dr. B. in England. He and his practice were violently 
denounced, and Dr. Wagstaffe and others cautioned the 
public against him. He continued, notwithstanding, dur- 
ing his residence of a year and a half, to enjoy the respect 
and friendship of the wise and good in England, and was 
repeatedly solicited to settle there ; but his preference of 
his native land induced him to forego all the advantages 
which might result from such a determination. Before 
leaving England, however, he published at the request of 
the Royal Society, an account of his practice of inocula- 
tion in America, which he dedicated to the Princess 
Caroline. This was in 1726, and it was republished in 
Boston in the following year. A copy of this edition ele- 
gantly bound, has been deposited in the medical library of 
Harvard University by Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq. Dr. 
Woodville in his History of Inoculation, observes that 
Dr. Boylston had the discernment to discover that the 
smallpox, as usually received, is much longer in taking 
effect than when communicated by inoculation ; and that 
the latter precedes the former by four or five days: a 
discovery, of which a more modern inoculator has taken 
the credit. . 


* These memoirs are composed chiefly from documents furnished by Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, Esq. a descendant of Dr. Boylston. ‘This gentleman asserts 
that the letter of invitation was addressed to Dr. Boylston by order of the king, 
with the intention that he should inoculate the Royal Family, and that he did 
actually perform that operation first upon Princess Caroline, and subsequently upon 
other members of the Royal Family, and that the king compensated his services by’ 
a purse of one thousand guineas. But this statement is opposed by the history of 
inoculation by Drs. Woodville and Moor, two English physicians, who have detailed” 
an account of inoculation of the Royal Family, performed by his majesty’s serjeant 
surgeon Amyand in 1722, and others in 1723. (See page 44 of this volume.) It 
would appear by the family tradition and documents that Dr. Boylston visited Lon- 
don in 1723, and it is clear that he published his book in London and dedicated it 
to Princess Caroline in 1726. Whether he did or did not inoculate the Royal. 
Family, his merit and highly important services would naturally claim for him the 
royal bounty, and it is certain that he returned home with ample funds to enable 
him to retire from professional business. 
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After his return to his native country, Dr. B. continued 
at the head of his profession, and engaged in literary pur- 
suits, making many ingenious and useful communications 
to the Royal Society, and corresponding with his numer- 
ous friends, among whom he used to mention with great 
respect and affection the Rev. Dr. Watts, who appears by 
his letters to have been a warm advocate for inoculation. 
After a long period of eminence in his profession, his age 
and infirmities called for retirement ; and being essentially 
aided in his pecuniary concerns by his visit to London, he 
was enabled to relinquish his professional avocations and 
retire with his family to his paternal seat at Brookline, 
where he passed the residue of his days in independence 
and comfort. He had the pleasure of seeing inoculation 
universally practised, and. his efforts crowned with the 
attainment of a noble object, which has been received as 
an invaluable acquisition to the science of medicine. 
Having retired from professional labors, Dr. B. devoted 
himself to the cultivation of his farm, and the pursuit of 
his favorite studies. Among his agricultural occupations 
was the improvement of the breed of domestic animals, 
sPomeaanstge of horses, for which his farm was celebrated. 

or was he content with merely breeding fine animals, but 
being an excellent horseman, he broke them for the car- 
riage and saddle. This practice he followed almost to the 
last days of his life. He has been seen in Boston at the 
age of eighty-four, riding a colt he was breaking. | 

Dr. B. possessed a strong and reflecting mind, and acute 
discernment. His character through life was one of unim- 
peached integrity. He was charitable in his opinions of 
others, patient under the severest persecution, and forgiv- 
ing of his bitterest enemies. When his family were alarm- 
_ed for his safety, he expressed to them his resignation to 
the will of Heaven, and at the close of his useful life, he 
was consoled with the reflection, that the spirit of malevo- 
lence, so hostile to his merit and fame, became attempered 
to the grateful duty of enhancing and perpetuating the hon- 
or so justly due to his character. He was not disposed to 
dogmatize on any subject, but communicated his extensive 
knowledge inthe most free manner. These qualities, add- 
ed to the natural ease and suavity of his manners, which had 
been improved by intercourse with the world, caused his 
society to be much sought, and to his family and his 
friends rendered him a most interesting and instructive 
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companion. His -health'was often interrupted -by severe 
‘attacks of asthma, to which he was subject for the‘last ‘forty 
years of his life. He met death with calmness and: perfect 
resignation in the eighty-seventh year of his age, saying 
‘to his friends, ‘‘ My-’work in this world is done, and my 
hopes of futurity are brightening.”? He was buried in’the 
‘family tomb at Brookline, on-which is inscribed the fol- 
‘lowing appropriate and just language. ‘‘ Sacred to the 
memory of Dr. Zabdiel ‘Boylston, Esq. physician and 
‘F.R.S. who first introduced the’ practice of inoculation 
‘into America. Through a life of extensive benevolence, 
‘he ‘was always faithful to his‘ word, just in his dealings, 
‘affable in his manners, and after ‘a’ long sickness, in-which 
‘he was exemplary for his patience and ‘resignation. to “his 
“Maker, he quitted this mortal life, ina just expectation of 
‘a happy immortality, March: Ist, 1766.” | His wife ‘diedia 
few years before him. : 

“BRACKETT, JOSHUA,’ M:D. M°M.S:S. Hon. “The 
‘subject of these memoirs‘ was’-born -at Greenland, in the 
“vicinity of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire,'in ‘May, ‘1733. 
‘Having gone’ through the preparatory. studies:under: the 
tuition’ ‘of the Rev. Henry Rust, at“Stratham, he became 
‘an alumnus of Harvard College in 1748, the usual-honors 
of which-he’ received in “1%752and 1755. His collegiate 
course being finished, he attended ‘to. various publications 
on the science of theology. ‘In contemplating this for-a 
profession, he consulted the pleasure of his parents, more 
‘than his own inclination. However, he proceeded in his 
‘studies, was licensed and-became a preacher ; but the state 
of his health soon -became-such, as obliged him to deter- 
“mine on some other ‘pursuit. He then devoted himself to 
the study of a profession, which was ever more congenial 
to his turn of mind, ‘and in which Providence had design- 
ed him for eminence. He devoted his time diligently to 
‘the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. Clement — 
Jackson of Portsmouth, where he continued a practitioner 
until his death. 

On the 30th of October, 1783, he was~- chosen -an 
honorary member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
He was one of the nineteen who first formed a similar in- 
stitution in the state of New-Hampshire, for which an-act 
of incorporation was obtained in 1791. In 1792 -he was 
“presented by his alma mater with a medical: doctorate. 
“On the 19th of June, 1793, he succeeded the: late °Dr. — 
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Bartlett in the presidency of the New-Hampshire Medical 
Society, and by repeated elections continued in this office 
till the 15th of May, 1799, when in consequence of his 
declining state of health he resigned it. He had pre- 
viously presented the institution with one hundred and for- 
ty-three volumes of valuable books, as a foundation of a 
medical library. On retiring from the presidency, he 
received an address, which handsomely expressed the re- 
spectful acknowledgment of this society for his diligent 
and friendly attention to its interests, and for his liberal 
donation. Dr. Brackett had interested himself in the sub- 
ject of a professorship for Natural History and Botany, at 
the University in Cambridge. He told the writer of these 
memoirs, not many weeks before his death, that it was a 
subject which had much engrossed his mind for thirty 
years. It afforded him no small satisfaction that, before 
his decease, a plan had been adopted for carrying so use- 
ful an establishment into effect, and that donations for the 
purpose, to the amount of several thousand dollars, had 
been subscribed. He left the request with his consort, 
that a certain property of the value of fifteen hundred 
dollars, when she should have done with it, might be con- 
veyed to the corporation of Harvard College for the be- 
fore suggested design. Mrs. Brackett, after his decease, 
said she should “ hold his every wish on the subject 
sacred as a word from Heaven.” She accordingly con- 
veyed the property, with a generous additional sum, a 
bequest of her own, to the corporation of the college, the 
benefits of which are now experienced in the beautiful 
establishment at Cambridge. 

Dr. Brackett was much distinguished for his activity 
and zeal in the cause of American independence. He was 
one of the committee of safety during the revolutionary 
war. At an early period of it, he was appointed judge of 
the maritime court in New-Hampshire, and sustained chat 
office with reputation. His profession, however, in which 
he was eminent, was his peculiar delight, as the natural 
bias of his soul led him to the relief of those wants and 
distresses, which it continually presented to his view. To 
increase his knowledge and usefulness in it, his reading, 
which was uncommonly extensive, his observations, which 
were accurate, and his reflections, which were judicious, 
were principally directed. He was extremely attentive to 


his patients, and spared no pains to investigate the cause 
— 25 | 
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and the nature of their maladies, and to afford relief. Ar- 
tis obstetrice valde peritus fuit, quippe quo curante nun- 
quam femina parturiens morti succubuit. While a happy 
general success attended his professional ministrations, his 


tenderness and sympathy with the sons and daughters of, 
disease and distress, were striking traits in his character, 
and greatly endear his memory. Dr. Brackett occasion- 


ally made minutes of important cases which came under 
his care, and of the measures pursued ; but as these were 
‘merely for his own use, few of them have been found in 
a finished state. He also kept for twenty-five years before 
his death, a thermometrical and meteorological registry, 
which would be a valuable acquisition to the archives of 


any philosophical society. Although his religious tenets. 


were different from those of the writer of his memoirs, he 


has no hesitancy in saying, that his moral deportment ap-- 


peared to be founded on the principle recognized in the 
golden rule. He was mild in his temper, of an affable 
turn, amiable in his disposition, unassuming in his man- 
ners, and was sincerely beloved and highly respected in the 
social walks of life. He was aman of warm friendship, 
great benevolence, an enemy to flattery, and no one was 
ever less ambitious of popular applause. Humanity made 
a prominent appearance in the group of his excellences. 
It ought to be recorded that, in his professional labors, he 
was peculiarly kind to the poor, and never made a charge, 
where he had reason to think the payment would occasion 
the smallest embarrassment. This was a conduct which 
would not have been unworthy of the man of Ross. 

For a considerable time before his death, he found that 
his. constitution was under a gradual and general decay 
through a disease in the region of his heart, as to the na- 
ture of which he never could be satisfied. At length he 
determined to try the efficacy of the Saratoga waters, for 
which purpose he set out from Portsmouth on the 23d of 
June, 1802. Having arrived at the springs, he continued 
there but a few days, for he found that his disorder must 
bring him to the grave ; and, feeling a consciousness that 
the.time of his departure was at hand, he hastened to re- 


turn, that he might be among his friends before the closing 
scene. He reached home on Friday the 9th of July, vis-. 


ited several patients, and continued to walk out till the 


Tuesday following. From that time hejwas confined till. 


his death, which took place on Saturday the 17th of July, 


od 
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1802. On the ensuing Monday the remains of this philan- 
thropist and physician were interred with great respect, 
andthe tears of the widow and the orphan watered his 
grave. He was, in judgment, sound ; in friendship, firm ; 
in sentiments; liberal ; and in benevolence, unbounded.— 
Medical Repository by Rev. T. A. 

In early life Dr. Brackett was married to Miss Hannah 
Whipple of Kittery, who was a most amiable, accom- 
plished and dignified woman. Her mental endowments 
were inferior to none. Her education and acquirements 
surpassed those of her sex in the vicinity of her residence. 
Her favorite studies were Natural Philosophy, and more 
especially Botany. She had an excellent garden well 
stored with choice and rare shrubs, plants and fruits. In 
benevolence she was not exceeded by her husband, for it 
was by her will the New-Hampshire Medical Society real- 
ized a legacy of 500 dollars. She died May, 1805, aged 70 
years. To perpetuate in the New-Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety’s Library the name of its founder, it was resolved by 
the Society, that the name of Brackett shall be marked in 
golden letters on the covers of all the books that were pre- 
sented by him or purchased by Mrs. Brackett’s legacy, in 
manner and form as under written. 

BRACKETT 
TO THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BRADFORD, Hon. WILLIAM, was a son of Lieut. 
Samuel Bradford, and a descendant in the fourth genera- 
tion from the Hon. William Bradford, the second gov- 
ernor of the Old Colony of Plymouth. His descent was. 
in a direct line, through families of distinction ; many of 
the collateral branches of which are removed into various 
parts, and are respectable. He was born at Plympton in 
the County of Plymouth, on the 4th November (old style) 
1729. | His promising talents and early proficiency in lit- 
erature, gave his friends fair hopes that he was destined to 
adorn a professional character ; advantages were, accord- 
ingly, afforded him for acquiring a good education. The 
natural bias of his mind led him to turn his attention to’ 
the medical art ; and he was regularly instructed under 
the tuition of Dr. Ezekiel Hersey of Hingham, a physi- 
cian of eminence, and one of the generous benefactors of 
Harvard College. un 

At the age of 22 he left his instructer with sentiments of 
friendship and esteem, which were cherished to the end of 
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his life, and commenced the practice of physic in the 
town of Warren, State of Rhode Island. His affable and 
affectionate manner, united to his skill and success, soon 
gained him a liberal encouragement, which seldom falls te 
the share of so young a practitioner, however meritorious. 
He was particularly well qualified in the art of surgery, 
was considered as the principal operative surgeon in the 
vicinity where he resided and in an extended circle, per- 
forming difficult operations with great dexterity, skill and 
judgment. In April, 1751, he married Miss Mary LeBaron, 
daughter of Dr. Lazarus LeBaron of Plymouth. A union 
with an amiable partner, rendered his domestic life happy, 
as his public life was honorable and useful. After a few 
years he found it convenient to remove from Warren to 
Bristol, where he erected an elegant seat on that memora- 
ble and romantic spot, Mount Hope. Some time after his 
residence in this town, he entered upon the study and the 
practice of the law, not only from motives of indulging 
his own taste for juridical science, but to gratify that pro- 
pensity to industry and usefulness, which animated him in 
all his pursuits. His great assiduity, correctness and can- 
dor in his office at the bar, procured him a rank among 
the first civilians of Rhode Island, and it may be justly 
said of him that very few ever arrived so near to superior 
eminence, in two professions which required so much at- 
tention necessary to a proper discharge of each. 

He was a leading member of the committee of corres- 
pondence when our struggle with England commenced, 
and having taken a decided part in favor of the rights of 
the colonies, he was considered as a pillar in the cause of 
the revolution, and sustained a distinguished rank in the 
councils of New England in those trying times. During 
the cannonade of Bristol in the evening of October 7th 
1775, by the Rose, Glasgow and Siren men of war, Gov- 
ernor Bradford went on board the Rose in behalf of the 
inhabitants, and treated with Captain Wallace for the ces- 
sation of the bombardment. His own house was among 
the ruins of this invasion, (See Providence Gazette, Octo- 
ber 14th, 1775). In the year 1792 he was elected by the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens a Senator to Congress, 
where he was chosen President of that body pro tempore ; 
but unambitious of public honors, and, like his friend the 
immortal Washington, fond of retirement from the busy 
world, he soon resigned his seat in that august body, for 
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the delightful shades of his favorite retreat at Mount 
Hope. He was frequently called to fill offices of great 
trust in his own state, as Deputy Governor, and Speaker of 
the House of Assembly, the duties of which office for many 
years he discharged with honor and fidelity. It may be 
said of him that, excepting a few years before his death, he 
was continually in the alternate discharge of the duties of 
public and private life. He, notwithstanding, acquired an 
independent fortune, not more from his characteristic hab- 
its of industry, than from the practice of economy ; in each 
of which he was an example worthy of imitation. : 

His conduct through life, was modelled on the standard 
of strict morality and the warmest philanthropy. His 
heart was ever open to the wants of the poor, and it was 
his practice, for many years, to deposit with the clergy- 
man of the parish, a liberal sum to be distributed at the 
discretion of the minister among the worthy objects of 
charity. He was averse to ostentation and parade in at- 
tendance, although hospitable to a proverb, and he would 
often say that he wished not to survive his ability to wait 
upon himself. He was an early riser, walking over his 
extensive domains before the sun appeared ; temperate and 
moderate in his enjoyments, and uniformly retiring in the 
evening at an early hour ; he thus preserved health and 
activity to fourscore years. He was sociable in his dispo- 
sition ; and his greatest solicitude was to make his family 
and friends happy, from whom he derived more than com- 
mon satisfaction and enjoyment. By his liberal entertain- 
ment of associates and strangers, he cheered the solitary 
hours of a single life during 38 years previous to his de- 
cease, his wife having died October 2d 1775. His own 
departure took place in Bristol, Rhode Island, July 6th 
1808. Bishop Griswold, then Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, delivered a sermon at his interment, from Gene- 
sis 49th chapter, 29th and 31st verses, which was printed. 
His eldest son, Major William Bradford, was aid to Gen- 
eral Charles Lee of the revolutionary army. 

BROOKS, JOHN, M.D. M.M.S.S. et LL.D. The 
Honorable John Brooks was born in Medford, Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1752. His father, Captain Caleb Brooks, 
was a respectable, independent farmer, and the son spent 
his earliest years in the usual occupations of a farm. He 
received no education preparatory to his professional stud- 
les, but that of the town school ; at which, however, he 
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was able to acquire sufficient of the learned’ languages to 
qualify him for the profession of medicine. At the age of 
fourteen he was placed under the tuition of Dr. Simon 
Tufts of Medford, by a written indenture as an apprentice 
for seven years; this being the usual custom of that day. 
No master was ever more faithful to his charge, and the 
pupil by his amiable deportment and excellent conduct 
abundantly repaid his master’s care. At this school the 
celebrated Count Rumford was. his companion and friend, 
and their intimacy was continued by correspondence until 
the death of the Count. The skill and science of the in- 
structer and the indefatigable attention of the pupil, sup- 
plied the deficiencies arising from the want of a liberal 
education. His progress in medical science and in judi- 
cious practical observation, was such as to secure the con- 
fidence and respect of his master during his pupilage ; the 
amiable traits of his character were more fully developed, 
and he began to manifest that talent.and fondness for mili- 
tary discipline which were eminently displayed at a sub- 
sequent period, and contributed to establish that erect and 
manly port for which he was so remarkably distinguished. 
In the hours of. relaxation from study he amused himself 
with the drill and exercise of the soldier. His manners 
were so gentle and attractive, that he was the delight of 
all the village boys: they collected about him as the chief 
source of their pleasures and amusements ; he formed them 
into companiés, and trained and exercised them in all the 
duties of military discipline. Dr. Tufts’s yard was often 
converted into a trainfield, and displayed in miniature all 
‘‘the pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Having finished his studies, he chose the neighboring 
town of Reading as his residence, and commenced his 
practice there. But by this time the storm of the revolu- 
tionary war was gathering, and, as its distant thunders 
rolled towards our shores, the hearts of the gallant youth 
of our country fesponded to the sound, and preparations 
for the field superseded the minor concerns of life. A 
company of minute men was raised in the town, and young 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable 
in drilling and disciplining them, having first gained some 
knowledge himself by observing the military trainings of 
the British soldiers in Boston. He was soon called upon 
for actual service. On the news of the expedition of the 
British to Lexington and Concord, he instantly marched 
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with such of his company as were prepared, and ordered 
the rest to follow. They were delayed on the road by the 
orders of a higher officer ; but Brooks, then about twenty- 
two years of age, and the brave young men of his compa- 
ny, pushed on towards Concord, and as they drew near to 
the town they met the whole British force returning. He 
immediately ordered his corps to place themselves behind 
the barns and fences, and fire continually on the British. 
They did great execution, and contributed much to pro- 
duce that panic with which the proud, but humbled, troops 
retreated to their quarters in Boston. 

The military talents and calm courage which he dis- 
played on this occasion, were remarkable in a young man 
only twenty-two years of age, who had never seen a battle. 
They were noticed by those who had the direction of pub- 
lic affairs, and he scon after received the commission of 
Major in the continental army. He now entered on the 
duties of a soldier with ardor, and devoted all the powers 
of his mind to the cause of his country and the profession 
of arms. He carried into the service a mind pure and ele- 
vated, and ardent in the pursuit of knowledge. He hada 
high sense of moral rectitude, which governed all his ac- 
tions. Licentiousness and debauchery were strangers to 
his breast ; they fled from his presence, awed by his supe- 
rior virtue. His gentlemanly deportment and unassuming 
manners secured the favor of his superiors in office, and 
rendered him the delight of his equals and inferiors. When 
our troops were preparing to fortify Bunker’s Hill, Major 
Brooks volunteered his services, and was active during the 
. whole night of the 16th of June in throwing up intrench- 
ments, in reconnoitring the ground, and in watching the 
movements of the enemy. On the morning of the 17th, 
when it was perceived that the enemy were making prepa- 
rations for an assault, he was despatched by Colonel Pres- 
cott as a confidential officer to inform General Ward, then 
at Cambridge, of the movements, and to press him to send 
on reinforcements. Not ahorse could be procured for this 
service, and he went on foot. This duty prevented his 
being engaged in that glorious battle, which has immortal- 
ized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated 
the ground to everlasting fame. 

Major Brooks had already acquired such knowledge of 
tactics that he had been consulted hy superior officers on 
a system of discipline to be introduced into ourarmy. He 
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now applied himself with renewed diligence to this impor- 
tant part of his duty, and soon acquired a high reputation 
as a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were dis- 
tinguished during the whole war for the superiority of 
their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in battle 
and by their regular movements in retreat. He was con- 
sidered second only to the celebrated Baron Steuben, in 
his knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined the army 
and was appointed Inspector General, we find that Brooks 
Was associated with him in the arduous duty of introduc- 
ing a uniform system of exercise and maneuvres. In the 
battle of White Plains the regiment to which he belonged 
was the last to quit the field, and it retired under his com- 
mand with the steadiness of veteran soldiers, and received 
the distinguished acknowledgments of General Washington 
for its gallant conduct. In the year 1777 he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the 8th Massachusetts 
Regiment, the command of which devolved on him in 
consequence of the sickness of the Colonel. 

In August, 1777, Colonel Brooks was detached with a 
command under General Arnold against Colonel St. Leger, 
who with a body of Canadians, Indians and tories had be- 
sieged our fort on the Mohawk river. Advancing toward 
the enemy he captured Major Butler, and found within 
our lines one Cuyler, a proprietor of a handsome estate in 
the vicinity, who, having been much with the enemy, was 
taken up asaspy- Colonel Brooks proposed that he should 
be employed as a messenger to spread the alarm and induce 
the enemy to retreat from before our fort. General Ar- 
nold soon after arrived and approved of the scheme ; it 
was accordingly agreed that Cuyler should be liberated, 
and his estate secured to him, on the condition that he 
would return to the enemy and make such exaggerated 
report of General Arnold’s force as to alarm and put them 
to flight. This stratagem was successful, the Indians in- 
stantly determined to quit their ground and make their 
escape, nor was it in the power of St. Leger and his offi- 
cers, With all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it. The 
capture of General Burgoyne and his army may be aittri- 
buted in no small degree to the gallant conduct of Colonel 
Brooks and his regiment, on the 7th of October, in the 
battle of Saratoga. With fearless intrepidity he led on his 
regiment, turning the right of the enemy, stormed their 
entrenchments, entering them at the head of his men with 
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sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them. It was on this occasion that 
he wrote to a friend :—‘‘ We have met the British and 
Hessians and have beat them; and not content with this 
victory, we have assaulted their intrenchments and carried 
them.” In the battle at Monmouth he was acting Adju- 
tant General, and on this as on all occasions conducted 
with great coolness and bravery. at 

The confidence which Washington reposed in him was 
shown on many occasions, and particularly in calling him 
to his councils in that terrible moment when at Newburgh, 
in March, 1783, a conspiracy of some of the officers, ex- 
cited by the publication of inflammatory anonymous let- 
ters, had well nigh disgraced the army and ruined the 
country. On this occasion the commander in chief, to 
whom this was the most anxious moment of his life, rode 
up to Brooks with intent to ascertain how the officers stood 
affected. Finding him, as he expected, to be sound, he 
requested him to keep his officers within quarters to pre- 
vent them from attending the insurgent meeting ; Brooks 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, I have anticipated your wishes, and my or- 
ders are given.”? Washington, with tears in his eyes, took 
him by the hand and said, ‘‘ Colonel Brooks, this is just 
what I expected.from you.” Colonel Brooks was one of 
the committee who brought in the resolutions of the offi- 
cers expressing their abhorrence of this vile plot. So 
strongly were his brother officers impressed with his wis- 
- dom and prudence, that they appointed him one of their 
committee to make an adjustment of their accounts with 
Congress. Washington did not forget him after the war 
was over, but afterward when an army was raised in ex- 
pectation of a war with France, he designated him for the 
command ofa brigade. Believing, however, that the dan- 
gers of the country were not so imminent as to require a 
second sacrifice of domestic comfort, he declined the ap- 
pointment. he 

The following pages are copied from Dr. Dixwell’s me- 
moir of Governor Brooks.  —_— | abe: 

‘¢ After the army was disbanded Colonel Brooks return- 
ed to private life, rich in the laurels he had won, in the 
affections of his fellow soldiers and in the esteem of the 
wise and good. He was not only free from the vices inci- 
dent to a military life, but, what. was remarkable, he had 
auteny mone elevated sentiments of morality and religion. 
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He was received in his native town with all the kindness, 
the congratulations and attentions which love and friendship 
could clicit, or respect inspire. He was rich in honor and 
glory, but he had nothing to meet the claims of his beloved 
family, but the caresses of an affectionate heart. 

“¢ His old friend Dr. Tufts being infirm and advanced in 
life, was desirous of relinquishing his practice into the 
hands of his favorite pupil, whom he thought so worthy of 
confidence. His fellow townsmen responded to the wishes 
of his patron. He accordingly recommenced the practice 
of physic, under the most favorable auspices, im Medford 
and the neighboring towns. He was‘ soon after elected a 
fellow of this society, and was one of its most valuable and 
respected members.* On the extension and new organiza- 
tion of the society, in the year 1803, he was elected a 
counsellor, and continued to discharge the duties of this 
office with fidelity until he was Governor of the Common- 
wealth. He was then discontinued at his own request. In 
the year 1808, by the appointment of the board of coun- 
sellors, he delivered an anniversary discourse on Pneumo- 
nia, which has been published, and evinces a mind well 
stored with medical science and correct practical obser- 
vation. 

‘¢ On his retiring from the chair of state, he was again 
chosen a counsellor, with the view of electing him Presi- 
dent of our society. It is unnecessary for me to expatiate 
on the pride and satisfaction we derived from his accept- 
ing this honor. Your own feelings will best convey to 
you the height of the honor which he reflected on our so- 
ciety. That he felt a deep interest in our prosperity, we 
have ample evidence in his so kindly remembering us in 
his will.t | 

‘¢ As a physician he ranked in the first class of prac- 
titioners. He possessed in an eminent degree those quali- 
ties which were calculated to render him the most useful 
in his professional labors, and the delight of those to whom 
he administered relief. His manners were dignified, court- 
eous and benign. He was kind, patient and attentive. 
His kind offices were peculiarly acceptable from the feli- 
citous manner in which he performed them. His mind 
was well furnished with scientific and practical knowledge. 


* Massachusetts Medical Society. 
+ Governor Brooks bequeathed to the Massachusetts Medical Society the whole 
of his medical library, which contains many valuable works. 
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He was accurate in his investigations, and clear in his dis- 
cernment. He, therefore, rarely failed in forming a true 
diagnosis. If he were not so bold and daring as some, in 
the administration of remedies, it was because his judgment 
and good sense led him to prefer erring on the side of pru- 
dence rather than on that of rashness. He watched the 
operations of nature, and never interfered, unless it was 
obvious he could aid and support her. He was truly, the 
‘¢ Hierophant of nature,” studying her mysteries and obey- 
ing her oracles. 

‘¢ In his practice, he added dignity to his profession by 
his elevated and upright conduct. His lofty spirit could 
not stoop to the empirical arts which are too often adopt- 
ed to obtain a temporary ascendancy. He soared above 
the sordid consideration of the property he should accu- 
mulate by his professional labors. Like the good and 
great Boerhaave, he considered the poor his best patients, 
for God was their paymaster. In short, he was the con- 
scientious, the skilful and the benevolent physician—the 
grace and ornament of our profession. 

‘¢ His mind, however, was not so exclusively devoted 
to his professional duties, as to prevent his taking a deep 
interest in the affairs of state. He had contributed so 
largely towards establishing the independence of his coun- 
try, and had exhibited such sincere devotion to its welfare, 
that his countrymen, who have ever been distinguished for 
the acuteness of their discernment in judging of public 
men and measures, were always ready to display their con- 
fidence in him. They felt an assurance that they might 
safely repose on his conscientious integrity, wisdom and 
patriotism. He was consequently called to fill numerous 
offices of high importance in the state. 

_% He was for many years major-general of the militia 
of his county, and established in his division such excel- 
’ lent discipline, and infused into it such an admirable spirit 
of emulation, that it was a most brilliant example for the 
militia of the state. In the insurrection of 1786, his divi- 
slon was very efficient in their protection of the courts of 
justice, and in their support of the government of the 
state. At this time Gen. Brooks represented his town in 
general court, and he gave support to the firm and judi- 
cious measures of Gov. Bowdoin for suppressing that 
alarming rebellion. He wasa delegate in the state conven- 
tion for the adoption of the federal constitution, and was 
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one of its most zealous advocates. After the establishment 
of the federal government, he was the second marshal ap- - 
pointed by Washington for this district, and afterwards re- 

ceived further evidence of his confidence and approbation, 

by being appointed inspector of the revenue.* He was 
successively elected to the senate and executive council of 
the state. He was appointed by the acute and discriminat- 

ing Gov. Strong, as his adjutant-general, in that perilous 

crisis of our affairs, the late war with England. The pru- 

dence and discretion with which he discharged this ardu- 

ous duty, will be long remembered by his grateful coun- 

trymen. 

‘¢ These multifarious and laborious public services were 
performed with so much punctuality and ability, and with 
such dignity and urbanity, that on the retirement of Gov. 
Strong in the year 1816, wise and discreet legislators from 
all parts of the commonwealth, selected him as the most 
suitable candidate for that high and responsible office. It. 
will be recollected, how forcibly every judicious mind was 
impressed with the excellence of the selection, and how 
strongly the public suffrages confirmed that opinion. His 
very name seemed to disarm party spirit with talismanic 
power ; for many, who had never acted with his political 
friends, prided themselves in testifying their unlimited 
confidence in him. we oe 

‘¢ It is fresh in your memories, with what trembling ap- 
prehensions he shrunk from the lofty altitude of the chair 
of state, and yet when placed there, with what singular 
ease and dignity he presided, and with what signal ability 
he discharged its various important duties. His govern- 
ment was firm and decided, yet it was so mild and gentle, 
that its influence was chiefly perceptible in his happy faci- 
lity of allaying party spirit and all the angry passions of 
our nature. It was like that of a beloved and revered 
parent, whom all are disposed to honor and obey. | 

‘¢ Amidst these high military and political honors which 
his fellow citizens took delight in bestowing on him, al- 
most every institution of a literary, religious, patriotic, be- 


.* When President Washington visited Massachusetts in the year 1789, he ap- 
peared solicitous to show Gen. Brooks that he held his character in high estimation, 
and cherished a strong personal regard for him. Among other attentions he review- 
ed his division of the militia, and expressed the highest approbation of its discipline, 
and when he was about to depart for Salem he requested to take Gen. Brooks’s 

‘house in his course, although a deviation from his route, that he might take leave of 
his friend and compatriot in arms. 
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nevolent or professional character, seemed to vie with each 
other in conferring their highest honors on him. Harvard 
University acknowledged the value of his literary acquire- 
ments, by conferring on him the degree of A. M., in the 
year 1787, and in 1816 he received the highest honors of 
that seminary, the degrees of M.D. and LL.D. 

‘¢ The society of Cincinnati recognised him as one of 
their most distinguished members. He was elected to de- 
liver the first oration before them on the 4th of July, 1787 ; 
and on the death of Gen. Lincoln, their first president, 
Gen. Brooks was elected to succeed him. 

‘¢ He was a member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He was President of the Washington Monument Associa- 
tion, of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, and of 

the Bible Society of Massachusetts. 

Having faithfully and ably discharged the duties of 
chief magistrate for seven successive years, he expressed 
his determination to retire from the cares and anxieties of 
public life. -How great were the public regrets, and how 
gladly would a large miajority of his fellow citizens have 
retained his valuable services ; but they forebore urging 
him to any further sacrifices for the good of his country. 
He retired to private life with dignity, and with the love 
and blessings of a grateful people. 

‘¢ Having imperfectly traced the brilliant path of his pub- 
lic career, let us for a moment contemplate Gov. Brooks 
in his private character ; and perhaps we may discover the 
true source of all his greatness, the charm which bound 
the hearts of his countrymen to him in ties so strong. He 
possessed a heart free from all guile, and every inor- 
dinate selfish feeling—an evenness of teinper and sweetness 
of disposition. His discordant passions, for we presume 
he had them, being human, were kept in complete subjec- 
tion to his virtues. He had a peculiar composure and 
complacency of countenance ; and the delicacy and courte- 
ousness of his manners were uncommonly attractive. But 
above all, his conduct was regulated by the influence of 
that pure morality, derived from our holy religion, which 
ine impressed deeply on his mind at an early period of 

ife. 

‘¢'The mind of Gov. Brooks was clear in its perceptions, 
and discriminating in its judgment ; it was active, ardent 
and industrious in the pursuit of every valuable attain- 
iment, and powerful in the application of those attainments 
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for the benefit of others. Although his mind shrunk from 
observation, with the delicate excitability of the sensitive 
plant, it was like the oak in sustaining the pressure of every 
duty to his friends or his country. 

‘¢ In his relation to his native town, he completely re- 
versed the maxim, that a prophet has no honor in his own 
country, for the inhabitants of Medford idolized him. 
They krew his worth, and fully appreciated it. He was 
truly their friend and benefactor. He took so deep an in- 
terest in all their concerns, let their station in life be ever 
so humble, that they could always approach him with ease 
and confidence. They referred to him all their disputes, 
and so judicious were his decisions, that he had the rare 
felicity to satisfy all parties, and to reconcile them to 
bonds of amity. It was observed by an eminent lawyer, 
who resided there, that he had no professional business in 
Medford, for Gov. Brooks prevented all contentions in the 
law. In addition to these intrinsic services, he was the 
grace and the ornament of their social circles, and seemed | 
to fill up the measure of all their enjoyments. 

‘‘ But what avail these noble talents, these splendid 
achievements or these godlike virtues! The grim messen- 
ger of death has swept them from our reach. Our beloved 
and revered friend, in whom they were so eminently dis- 
played, now lies a cold and inanimate clod of the valley, 
‘and the places which knew him, shall know him no more 
for ever.’ ‘But thanks be to God, who giveth us_ the 
victory !? his spirit has risen to Him who gave it, and his 
virtues shall remain engraven on our hearts.”’ 

His death took place March Ist, 1825, in the 73d year of 
his age. His wife died early in life. He had one daughter, 
who married the Rev. George Oakley Stewart of Quebec, 
where she resided until her decease. His sons were Alexan- 
der Scammel and John, both of whom devoted themselves 
to the service of their country. The former is a major 
in the artillery of the United States army, and inherits his 
paternal estate. The latter, beautiful and accomplished, 
was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the midst of vic- 
tory, heroically fighting for his country, in the glorious 
battle of Lake Erie. ; 

At a meeting of the counsellors of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, March 2d, 1825, it was ‘Resolved, that the 
counsellors regard with deep sensibility the loss by death - 
ofthe late president of the society, and that they feel as- 
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‘sured that they shall express the sentiments of the society 
as they do their own, in stating that the society has derived 
honor from having had as their head a man beloved in 
private life, justly respected in his profession, and distin- 
guished in his state and country, for the faithful and hon- 
orable performance of high military and civil duties.” 
A large number of the members of the society attended the 
funeral solemnities in conjunction with the members of 
the Cincinnati and several other societies to which the de- 
ceased belonged, and a great concourse of our most distin- 
guished citizens, who united with the afflicted relatives and 
connexions in testifying their respect for his memory. 

~ BRUCE, ARCHIBALD, M.D. was born in the city of 
New-York, in February, 1777. His father, William Bruce, 
was at that time at the head of the medical department of 
the British army then stationed at New-York. He had 
early determined that his son Archibald should not be 
brought up to the medical profession ; and enjoined such 
instruction upon his wife and friends to whom the charge 
of the boy was committed upon the occasion of his being 
ordered to the West India station. After his decease the 
same injunction was repeated by his uncle, then in Europe. 

Young Archibald was first placed by his mother under 
the care of William Almon, M.D. of Halifax, a particular 
friend of her husband. Here, however, he remained but 
a short time, and returning to New-York was taken to a 
school on Long-Island, under the direction of the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson, LL.D. a distinguished teacher of the dead 
languages. : 

He was admitted as a student of the Arts in Columbia 
College in 1791, and duly graduated A.B. Nicholas Ro- 
mayne, M.D. was about this time engaged in delivering 
lectures on several branches of medical learning, and the 
instruction of this eminent teacher was the first advance 
young Bruce made in a knowledge of physic. This he 
commenced notwithstanding the prohibition of his friends, 
and even while engaged in the school of arts. He after- 
ward became a private pupil of Dr. Hosack, and attended 
the several courses of instruction delivered by the Medical 
Faculty of Columbia College. In 1793 he repaired to Eu- 
rope, and in 1800 obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
‘cine from the University of Edinburgh, after having de- 
fended his inaugural exercise, ‘‘ De Variola Vaccina.”’ 
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He was now amply prepared to make an advantageous 
visit to the Continent, and enlarge the stock of medical 
and physical science which he had already accumulated 
both in his own country and at the famous Scotch school 
of medicine. If there was any one particular branch of 
natural study which was more peculiarly attractive to him, 
it was mineralogy ; and his subsequent success in this de- 
partment is to be accounted for from the admirable and 
peculiar opportunities he possessed in New-York while 
under the care of his medical preceptor, Dr. Hosack. Dr. 
H. had but a short time previous to this period returned 
from Europe with a cabinet of minerals, the first one in- 
troduced into the American States, and it was arranged by 
the conjoint assistance of young Bruce. This exercise first — 
awakened his attention.to this branch of study, and laid 
the foundation of that reputation which was afterward so 
readily awarded. him. 

During a tour of two years in France, Switzerland and 
Italy, Dr. Bruce collected a mineralogical cabinet of great 
value and.extent. Upon his return to England he married 
in London, and came out to New-York in the summer of 
1803, to enter upon the duties, of.a practitioner of, medicine. 

In 1806 was passed the act establishing the state and 
county medical societies, one of the most ‘important meas- 

sures ever adopted by the legislature of New-York ; and in | 
the following year was organized. the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the University of New-York by the hon- 
orable the Board of Regents. In this new institution Dr. 
Bruce was appointed Professor of Materia Medica and Min- 
eralogy, and continued to give public instruction on those 
ranches to the students of the university until the reor- 
ganization of the college in 1811, when the presidency, of 
that establishment was “placed under the authority of. the 
venerable Samuel Bard, and his own, professorship of Mate- 
ria Medica transferred to Benjamin DeWitt, M.D. and the 
office of Registrar to John W. Francis. The chair of min- 
eralogy was ; subsequently filled by Professor DeWitt, who 
upon the demise of Dr. Bruce became the proprietor of 
his valuable cabinet of minerals. These and other changes 
inthe college were the result of the deliberations of , ‘the 
regents, who assigned as a reason for their adoption, that 
intestine feuds had greatly marred the progress of the in- 
stitution, and that these.as well as other measures had -be- 
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come necessary in order to enable the college to go on in 
the march of effective improvement. 

Dr. Bruce, in connexion with his friend Romayne and 
several other gentlemen, afterward constituted another 
medical faculty, and he delivered lectures on his favorite 
studies, mineralogy and materia medica, for some short 
while, when the institution was dissolved. : 

In 1810 he commenced the editorship of a Journal of 
American Mineralogy, after the manner of the well known 
work issued by the School of Mines at Paris. It met with 
becoming success, and had many valuable contributors to 
its pages; but owing to various causes was never carried 
beyond the completion of the first volume ; a circumstance 
the less to be regretted by the friends of science, as the 
periodical work of Professor Silliman now started into ex- 
istence. The mineralogical journal contributed materially 
to extend the fame of Dr. Bruce, as well as his discovery 
of the hydrate of magnesia, at Hoboken. He was enrolled 
as a member of the American Philosophical Society, of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York, be- 
sides other institutions in his own country and learned asso- 
ciations in Europe. Among his distinguished correspond- 
ents abroad, it is sufficient to mention Hauy and Jameson. 

After repeated attacks of severe indisposition Dr. Bruce 
died in his native city, of an apoplexy, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1818, in the forty-first year of his age. About the 
Same time his wife also died, leaving no issue.—See Silli- 
man’s Journal, Vols. I. and IV. 

BULFINCH, THOMAS, M.D. was the son of Adino 
Bulfinch, who came to this country from England about 
the year 1680. He was actively engaged in commercial 
pursuits in Boston, and was chosen by that town Surveyor 
of Highways in 1700. His son; the subject of this me- 
moir, was born in 1694. He did not receive a college ed- 
ucation, but obtained the rudiments of medical instruction - 
under Dr. Zabdiel Boylston. Letters from him still ex- 
tant show that he studied anatomy and surgery in London 
under the famous Cheselden in 1718, and afterwards com- 
pleted his medical studies at Paris in 1721. Dr. Boylston 
wished him to join him in partnership, which he declined, 
as at the time of the invitation he had not completed his 
regular course of lectures. On his return to Boston he 
married the daughter of John Colman, a distinguished 
gener brother of Dr. Benjamin Colman, first pastor 
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of Brattle Street Church. The following obituary notice 
is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper, who mar- 
ried his only daughter. 

Boston, December 8th 1757. Last Friday morning, died, 
universally lamented, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch in the 63d 
year of his age. He was a gentleman whose knowledge, 
fidelity and success in his business rendered him an orna- 
ment to his profession ; as the easiness and composure of 
his behavior, and the agreeableness of his manners, made 
him amiable in familiar life. He was a tender husband, an 
affectionate father, a just and kind master, and a constant, 
unshaken friend. Hus piety was sober and unaffected, his 
temper humane and benevolent, his heart felt for the dis- 
tresses of others, and his hands were ever ready to relieve 
them. He was a lover of English liberty, of good order, 
and good government ; and in his family a pattern of econ- 
omy and hospitality: so that the public have reason to 
regret his loss, not only as an excellent physician, but as a 
good citizen whose example was beneficial to the commu- 
nity. 

BULFINCH, THOMAS, M.D. the only son of the 
preceding, was born in Boston in 1728, and fitted for col- 
lege in the Latin school under Mr. John Lovell ; he was 
distinguished for his classical attainments, and entered col- 
lege in 1742 ; the class was small on account of the trou- 
bled state of the times occasioned by the efforts making by 
the Pretender of the house of Stuart for the recovery of 
the British crown. It consisted of only twelve members, 
of whom the venerable Dr. Holyoke of Salem survives. 
After leaving college he entered upon his studies with his 
father in 1753, and afterward passed four years in Eng- 
land and Scotland, attending the hospitals in London, and — 
going through a regular course of instruction at Edin-— 
burgh, where he took his degree of M.D. in 1757. Being 
called home by the death of his father, he returned and 
commenced the practice of medicine at Boston. In Sep- 
tember, 1759, he married Susan, tha. daughter of Charles — 
Apthorp, Esq. | 

At the general spread of the smallpox in 1763, he was 
actively engaged in introducing the antiphlogistic mode of 
treatment in that disease, which was attended with extraor- 
dinary success ; and in conjunction with Drs. Joseph War- 
ren, Gardiner and Perkins, attempted the establishment of 
a smallpox hospital at Point Shirley in Boston Harbor, 
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which was soon relinquished for want of encouragement, 
the prejudice being very strong against a voluntary and, as 
it was then called, a presumptuous exposure to disease. 
Dr. Bulfinch lived in the stormy period which led to the 
revolutionary war; he was in feeling and principle a 
decided friend to the rights of the colonies, but remained 
with his family in Boston while the place was occupied by 
the British troops in 1775. He was subjected not only to 
the privations common to the inhabitants, but to the loss 
of a large quantity of medicine forcibly taken by order of 
the British general for the use of the troops, without any 
acknowledgment or remuneration. He had, however, the 
pleasure of seeing the enemy abandon our shores in March, 
1776, and the town immediately occupied by the patriot 
army of his fellow countrymen. After this time he enjoy- 
ed an extensive practice, and numbered among his friends 
Governors Hancock and Bowdoin. 

The character of Dr. Bulfinch was of the same mild and 
unobtrusive kind as that of his father ; he was possessed of 
the same cheerfulness and goodness of heart, and sincere 
and unpretending piety. Contented with the love and es- 
teem of his numerous acquaintance, and especially of all 
who came under his professional care, he avoided every 
occasion of public display ; and when on the formation of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society he was invited to take 
a leading part in that institution, he declined it upon the 
plea that such undertakings should of right devolve on the 
younger members of the profession. He published only 
two small treatises, one on the treatment of scarlet fever, 
in the cure of which he was remarkably successful ; and . 
the other on the yellow fever, a subject then but little un- 
derstood, and which seemed to baffle at the time all the 
efforts of medical practitioners. Of an active, healthy 
frame, and distinguished for an uncommon attraction of 
person and elegance of manners, he continued in practice 
until two years previous to his death, which took place in 
February, 1802. He left. one son, who is the ingenious 
architect and superintendent of the public buildings at the 
city of Washington, and two daughters; all of whom 
were married during the life of the father, the son to Han- 
nah, the daughter of John Apthorp, Esq., his elder daugh- 
ter to George Storer and the younger to Joseph Coo- 
lidge, son of Joseph Coolidge, Esq. 
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BULL, WILLIAM, M.D. was the son of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Bull, Lieutenant Governor of South Carolina in 
1738. He was the first white person born in South Caro- 
lina, and is supposed to be the first American who obtained 
a degree in medicine. He was a pupil of the great Boer- 
haave, and distinguished for his knowledge of medicine 
and literature. In 1734 he defended and published at the 
University of Leyden, his inaugural thesis ‘‘ de Colica Pic- 
tonum ;” and he is quoted by Van Swieten as his fellow 
student in very respectful terms, as the learned Dr. Bull. 
After returning from Europe to his native State, he was 
elected successively a member of the Council, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and in 1764 Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor, which office he held for many years. When the 
British troops removed from South Carolina in 1782, he 
accompanied them to England, and died in London, July 
Ath, 1791, in the 82d year of his age. 

CADWALLADER, THOMAS, M.D. This eminent 
physician was born in Philadelphia, and was the son of 
John Cadwallader. After finishing his studies in this coun- 
try, which were conducted under the father of Dr. John 
Jones, late of New-York, he completed his medical educa- 
tion in Europe, and settled in Philadelphia, where he 
practised medicine many years with the most distinguished 
reputation. | | 

Upon the establishment of the Pennsylvania hospital in 
the year 1752, he was elected one of its physicians, and was 
honored by an annual re-election until the time of his 
death, which was more than thirty years after the erection 
of that institution. Having studied anatomy under the 
celebrated Dr. Cheselden in London, on his return home 
he made dissections and demonstrations for the elder Ship- 
pen and some others who had not been abroad. This 
probably was the first business of the kind ever performed 
in Pennsylvania. He was greatly useful in promoting the 
interest of the Hospital, College and Philosophical Society, 
and always had a great share of well merited influence 
with his fellow citizens. Among the earliest publications 
on a medical subject in America was “An Essay on the 
Iliac Passion,” by Dr. Cadwallader, printed about the year 
1740, in which he exploded the practice, which till that 
time was common in the country, of giving quicksilver 
and drastic purgatives. He recommended in their place 
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mild cathartics; and the use of opiates. Dr. Rush used to 
quote it constantly in his lectures with praise. In some of 
the British Journals this practice is mentioned as the most 
successful in England in those counties where the disease 
still prevails; im our own country it seldom occurs at 
present. 

Asa physician, he was uncommonly attentive and hu- 
mane ; and as a man, he was as remarkable for the tender- 
ness and benevolence of his disposition. Constantly blest 
with a serene mind, it was as rare to see him too much 
cast down by bad, as unusually elated by good fortune. 
So distinguished a trait was this cheerful disposition in his 
character, that it was once the means of saving his life on 
an occasion so extraordinary as to deserve mention ; for 
while it serves to point out the importance of good humor, 
more than the perusal of volumes on the subject, it also 
tends to show that an amiable behavior, and politeness of 
manner, are not. only pleasing, but useful in our inter- 
course with the world. A provincial officer before the 
independence of this country, soured by some disgust, 
became weary of life, and resolved to deprive himself of 
an existence which was no longer a pleasure, but a bur- 
then to him; with this view he walked out early one 
morning witha fusil in his hand, determining to shoot the 
first person he should meet. He had not gone far before 
he met a pretty girl, whose beauty disarmed him. The 
next that presented was Dr. Cadwallader ; the Doctor 
bowed politely to the officer, who though unknown to 
him had the appearance of a gentleman, and accosted 
him with, ‘‘ Good morning, Sir, what sport?” The officer 
answered the Doctor civilly, and, as he afterward de- 
clared, was so struck by his pleasing manner and address, 
that he had no resolution to execute his desperate intention. 
Impelled, however, by the same gloomy disposition that 
actuated him when he set out, he repaired to an adjoining 
tavern, and shot a Mr. Scull, and thereby obtained his 
wished for end; being afterwards hung in sight of the 
very house where he committed the premeditated act. 

The celebrated Dr. John Jones of New-York was a pupil 
of Dr. Cadwallader, and when he published his surgical 
work, he dedicated it to his venerable preceptor in the 
following language. ‘‘To you, whose whole life has 
been one continued scene of benevolence and humanity, 
the most feeble efforts to soften human misery and smooth 
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the bed of death, will, I know, be an acceptable present, 
however short the well meant zeal of the author may fall 
of his purpose. . Nor will you suspect me of the vanity 
of supposing I shall convey any thing new or instruct- 
ive to men oi knowledge and experience in their prof-s- 
sion, much less to yourself ; to whose exceilent precepts, 
both in physic and morals, I owe the best and earliest les- 
sons of my life ; and if I have attained to any degree of 
estimation with my fellow citizens, it is with the most sin- 
cere and heartfelt pleasure that I publicly acknowledge the 
happy source.” 

CATHRALL, ISAAC, M.D. was a native of Philadel- 
phia, and studied medicine under the direction of the late © 
Dr. John Redman, the preceptor of Rush and Wistar. 
After acquiring all the instruction in his profession, which 
the opportunities of our capital offered, aided by a dili- 
gent attention on his part, he visited Europe, and attended 
the practice of the London hospitals, and the lectures of 
the most distinguished professors in that city. He con- 
tinued his studies at Edinburgh, and finally visited Paris. 
He then returned home in the beginning of the year 1793, 
and commenced practice in Philadelphia. He obtained a — 
very respectable share of business, and was uniformly dis- — 
tinguished by regular attention to his patients, and the — 
faithful performance of the duties imposed upon him by 
his profession. It may be safely said that he never lost a 
patient for want of either. During the prevalence of the 
widely destroying epidemic fevers of 1793, ’97, ’98, and 
99, he remained in the city, instead of seeking safety by 
flying, and was a severe sufferer by the disease of the first 
of those years. Previously to his illness, and after his 
recovery, besides attending to practice, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of investigating every phenomenon connected with 
that pestilential epidemic, which could in any way tend to 
illustrate its pathology, or the peculiarities it exhibited ; 
and in the year 1794 he published his remarks thereon, 
and the mode of treatment he pursued. In conjunction 
with Dr. Physick, he dissected the bodies of some subjects 
of the fever of 1793, in order to discover the morbid ef- 
fects produced by it on the system, and in particular refer- 
ence to the nature of that singular, and generally fatal 
symptom, the dark colored ejection from the stomach in 
some cases of the disease. The result of their’joint labors 
was published by them, with their individual signatures, 
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and he afterwards continued his dissections alone, with 
unabating zeal, whenever opportunity offered, during the 
subsequent epidemics, and occasional appearance of the 
disease, which more or less occurred for several years, 
until he obtained all the light which he thought dissec- 
tion and experiment could throw upon its production and 
nature. Inthe year 1800 he read to the American Phi- 
losophical Society, of which he had been elected a mem- 
ber, an interesting paper on that subject. This paper 
affords ample evidence of the patient and accurate manner 
in which he investigated that hitherto inexplicable and 
supposed pestilential appearance, and of his fearless zeal in | 
the prosecution of medical science. It is inserted in the 
5th volume of the Transactions of the Society, and was also 
published in pamphlet form of 32 pages. A full account 
of it may be found in the 4th volume of the New-York 
Medical Repository. Like the admirable papers of God- 
win on the respiration of animals, Stevens on digestion, 
and the writings of the immortal Rush, it is pointed, con- 
cise, and sententious, and should be read by every mem- 
ber of the medical profession. It may well serve as a 
model for those who are engaged in experimental inquiries. 

In the year 1802 he published a pamphlet in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Wm. Currie, on the epidemic pestilential 
fever that prevailed in that year in Philadelphia. 

In the year 1806 he was elected one of the surgeons of 
the city Alms-House, and was continued by the successive 
managers of that institution until the year 1816. The pen- 
sioners of the Alms-House warmly expressed their regret, 
when they were informed that their old friend had ceased 
to attend them. 

In the year 1816 he was appointed by the governor of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Board of Health of Phila- 
delphia, but was continued only one year, as the board was 
reorganized, and new members chosen by the city coun- 
cils, to whom the power was by law then given. 

In that year he was suddenly seized, without any pre- 
vious indisposition, with a paralytic affection of the mus- 
cles of his face, tongue, and lower extremities, from which 
he partially recovered by medical aid in a few weeks. 
He suffered two subsequent attacks, and his speech and 
mind became evidently affected. He frequently wandered 
in conversation, and exhibited symptoms of wrong associa- 
tion of ideas. At length, on the night of the 22d February, 
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1819, a stroke of apoplexy, in the course of three hours, 
deprived him of life, in the 56th year of his age. 

Dr. Cathrall was not only a most judicious physician, 
but an excellent anatomist and surgeon ; a close student, 
and sedulously bent on improvement in those branches of 
his profession, to which he more especially devoted him- 
self. He paid great attention to morbid anatomy, and lost 
no opportunity which his public practice in the alms- 
house, or private patients afforded him, of making collec- 
tions of such parts of the human structure, as had been the 
subject of disease. Of these he left a numerous and in- 
structive collection of wet and dry preparations, and of 
bones, which, having suffered various accidents or opera- 
tions, evinced either the effects of disease, or the wonder- 
ful power of nature in the restoration of parts, or substitu- 
tions for those which had been destroyed. He also made 
several masterly preparations calculated to explain certain 
nice and important operations, which to a young surgeon 
must be sources of great instruction. Had his life been 
spared, it was his intention to publish a volume of interest- 
ing surgical cases he had met with, the rough materials for 
which he left ; but it is mentioned with regret, and for the 
benefit of those who read this sketch, that they are written 


in so hasty a manner, as to be decyphered with difficulty. — 


He is not the first medical or scientific man, whose useful 
labors have failed to do all the good they might have pro- 
duced, in consequence of this unfortunate careless manner 
of writing. The celebrated Haller deemed an apology 
necessary in the preface to a learned work,* for the mis- 
takes he made in quotations, arising from this fault. But 
the evils therefrom have been so fully pointed out in a 
volume} which it is taken for granted is in the office of 
every medical man, that no remark on the subject is here 
necessary. 

Dr. Cathrall was educated in the religious principles of 


the Society of Friends, and naturally possessed a grave 


turn of mind, and aserious deportment. Retired in his 
habits, he was shy in making acquaintances, but firm in 
his friendships, and a well bred gentleman in his manners. 
In the important and endearing relations of a son, husband, 
and father, he was truly estimable. As a member of so- 


* Bibliotheca Medicine Practicz, vol. iii. 
+ Rush’s 16 Introd. Lectures, Philadelphia, 1811, p. 171. 
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ciety, he set an example of rigid morality and inflexible 
integrity, attributes which every medical man ought to be 
proud to have annexed to his character, however distin- 
guished his literary acquirements may be.—J. JV. 

CHALMERS, LIONEL, M.D. a native of Great Bri- 
tain, was a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and 
came to this country and settled in South Carolina. He 
Was an eminent physician, and distinguished for his va- 
rious and extensive attainments. He made and recorded 
observations on the weather of South Carolina for ten suc- 
cessive years, viz. from 1750 to 1760. He communicated 
to the Medical Society in London a paper on ‘ Opisthoto- 
nus and Tetanus” in 1754, which was published in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the society. He also wrote 
‘¢ A Treatise on the Weather and Diseases of South Caro- 
lina,” which was published in London in 1776, and ‘¢ An 
Essay on Fevers,” a valuable work, published in Charles- 
ton, 1767. <‘‘ In this he unfolded the outlines of the mod- 
ern spasmodic theory of fevers. Hoffman had before 
glanced at the same principles ; but their complete illus- 
tration was reserved for Cullen, and laid the foundation of 
his fame.” 

CHAUNCY, CHARLES, M.D. second President of 
Harvard College, was born in England in 1589. He had 
his grammar education at Westminster, and was at the 
school when the gunpowder plot was to have taken effect, 
and must have perished if the parliament house had been 
blown up. At the University of Cambridge he commenced 
Bachelor of Divinity, and took the degree of M.D. Being 
intimately acquainted with Archbishop Usher, one of the 
finest scholars in Europe, he had more than common ad- 
vantages to expand his mind and make improvements in 
literature. A more learned man than Mr. Chauncy was 
not to be found among the fathers of New England. He 
had been chosen Hebrew Professor at Cambridge by the 
heads of both houses, and exchanged this branch of instruc- 
tion to oblige Dr. Williams, Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. He was well skilled in many oriental languages, 
but especially the Hebrew, which he knew by very close 
study, and by conversing with a Jew who resided in the 
same house. He was also an accurate Greek scholar, and. 
was made professor of this language when he left the other 
professorship. This uncommon scholar became a preach- 
er, and was settled at Ware. He displeased Archbishop 
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Laud by opposing the book of sports and reflecting upon 
the discipline of the church. This being viewed as a de- 
sign to raise a fear among the people that some alteration 
of religion would ensue, he was questioned in the High 
Commission, and by order of that court the cause was re- 
ferred to the Bishop of London, being his ordinary, who 
ordered him to make a submission in Latin. 

This worthy man came over to New-England in 1638, 
arriving at Plymouth January lst. He was soon after or- 
dained at Scituate. In 1654 he was appointed President 
of Harvard College, and for a number of years performed 
the duties of that office with honor to himself and to the 
reputation of that seminary of learning. He was very in- 
dustrious, and usually employed his morning hours in 
study or devotion. He constantly rose at four o’clock, 
winter and summer. In all his avocations he acquitted 
himself to universal approbation. At length on the Com- 
mencement of 1671 he made a solemn address, a kind of 
valedictory oration ; and having lived to some good pur- 
pose, he prepared to die in peace, like a good servant who 
expected his reward. He died at the end of this year, 
aged eighty-two, having been about sixteen years pastor of 
the church in Scituate, and seventeen years president of 
Harvard College. 

President Chauncy is said to have been an eminent phy- 
sician ; but we are not informed to what extent he devoted 
himself to the practice. He left six sons, all of whom 
were educated at Harvard College, and were preachers. 
Some of them were learned divines. Dr. Mather says 
they were all eminent physicians, as their father was be- 
fore them. <‘‘In a new country,” says the author of the 
New-England Biographical Dictionary, ‘‘ where there are 
no physicians, a minister, who is a scientific man, may 
render himself eminently useful if able to practise physic 5 
but we are not of the opinion of Dr. Chauncy that there 
ought to be no distinction between physic and divinity.” 
Dr. Chauncy’s character was singular in many respects ; 
he allowed himself but little time for sleep, he fasted and_ 
prayed frequently and fervently, and in his sermons often 
spoke of the wearing of long hair with the utmost detesta- 
tion, representing it as a heathenish practice, and one of 
the crying sins of the land. | 

CHILDS, ‘TIMOTHY, M.D. M.M.S.S. was born at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, February, 1748. He was enter- 
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ed as a member of Harvard College in 1764, but was under 
the necessity of taking a dismission at the close of his ju- 
nior year, by the failure of the funds on which he had 
relied to carry him through the regular course of that 
seminary. From Cambridge he returned to Deerfield, 
where he studied physic and surgery with Dr. Williams, 
and from whence in 1771, at the age of twenty-three, he 
removed to practise in Pittsfield. 

An ardent and decided friend of civil liberty, he took a 
deep interest in those great political questions, which at 
that period were agitated between Great Britain and her 
American colonies. No young man, perhaps, was more 
zealously opposed to the arbitrary encroachments of the 
British parliament than Dr. Childs, and as a proof of the 
confidence reposed in him by the fathers of the town, it 
need only be mentioned that in 1774, when the crisis of 
open hostility was approaching, he was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to draw a petition to his Majesty’s 
Justices of Common Pleas in the county of Berkshire, re- 
monstrating against certain acts of parliament which had 
just been promulgated, and praying them to stay all pro- 
ceedings till those unjust and oppressive acts should be re- 
pealed. 

In the same year, 1774, Dr. Childs took a commission 
in a company of minute-men, which, in compliance with a 
recommendation from the convention of the New-England 
states, was organized in that town. When the news of the 
battle at Lexington in 1775 was received, he marched with 
his company to Boston, where he was soon after appointed 
a surgeon of Colonel Patterson’s regiment. From Boston 
he went with the army to New-York, and from thence ac- 
companied the expedition to Montreal. In 1777 he left 
the army and resumed his practice in the town of Pitts- 
field, and continued in it till less than a week before his: 
death, at the advanced age of seventy-three. 

In 1792 Dr. Childs was elected a representative to the 
General Court, and for several years received the same’ 
pledge of public confidence. He also held a seat in the 
senate for a number of years, by the suffrages of the county 
in which he lived and died. But it was in his profession 
he was most highly honored and extensively useful. He 
was early elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and held the office of counsellor of that society te 
the time of his death. In the year 1811 the University of. 
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Cambridge conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. When a district society, composed of the fellows of 
the state society, was established in the county in which he 
lived, he was appointed censor and elected to the office of 
president. | 

As a practitioner Dr. Childs stood high in public esti- 
mation, both at home and abroad. For more than thirty 
years he was the only physician of note in the town, and 
this single fact strongly testifies to the uncommon estima: 
tion in which he was held by those who were most com: 
petent to judge of his professional skill and success. He 
was also highly esteemed and often employed in the neigh- 
boring towns. Dr. Childs was always the steady advocate 
and supporter of religious institutions, and during the last 
year of his life he manifested an uncommon interest in ex- 
perimental religion, and in his last sickness, especially, he 
spoke often of the blood and righteousness of Christ as the 
only hope of a sinner. Few men have continued in the 
practice of the profession so long, or have held out with 
such vigilance of body and mind to the last, or have beer 
more useful in their professional and social circles. He 
died on the 25th of February, 1821, as he lived, honored, 
respected and lamented.—New-England Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery. | 

CHURCH, Dr. BENJAMIN, was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1754. He established himself as a physician in 
the town of Boston, where he rose to very considerable 
eminence in his profession. As a skilful and dexterous 
operator in surgery he was inferior to no one of his con- 
temporaries in New-England ; and as a physician he was 
in a career of distinguished reputation. He possessed a 
brilliant genius, a lively poetic fancy, and was an excellent 
writer. For several years preceding the American revolu- 
tion he was a conspicuous character, and had great influ- 
ence among the leading whigs and patriots of the day. 
When the war commenced in 1775, his character was so 
high that he was appointed physician general to the army. 

But while he was performing the duties assigned him, 
circumstances occurred which led to a suspicion that he 
held a treacherous correspondence with the enemy. Cer- 
tain letters in cypher were intercepted, which he had writ- 
ten to a relation in Boston. He was immediately arrested, 
imprisoned, and tried before a military tribunal appointed 
to investigate his conduct, and was pronounced guilty ofa 
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criminal correspondence with the enemy. It appears that 
the only evidence by which he was convicted, rested on 
an intercepted letter directed to a friend in Boston. This 
letter was written in cypher ; and when decyphered and 
examined, its contents seemed in a considerable degree to 
justify the plea which he had made, that it was designed 
as an innocent stratagem to deceive and draw from the 
enemy some information for the benefit of the public.* 
Dr. C. was at the same time a member of the House of 
Representatives, from which he would have been expelled 
had he not resigned his seat. He was, however, arraigned 
before the House, subjected to a rigid examination, and 
his letter was read by himself by paragraphs, and com- 
mented upon and explained. His defence before the House 
may be considered as a specimen of brilliant talents and 
great ingenuity. ‘‘ Confirmed,” said he, ‘in assured in- 
nocence, I stand prepared for your keenest searchings.”’ 
«¢ The warmest bosom here does not flame with a brighter 
zeal for the security, happiness and liberties of America, 
than mine.”” So high was party zeal, and such the jeal- 
ousy and prejudice of the day, that a torrent of indigna- 
tion was ever at hand to sweep from the land every guilty 
or suspected character. In the instance of Dr. C. there 
were not a few among the most respectable and intelligent 
of the community, who expressed strong doubts of a crimi- 
nal design in his conduct. It was, however, his hard fate 
to pine in prison until the following year, when he ob- 
tained permission to depart for the West Indies. The ves- 
sel in which he sailed was supposed to have foundered at 
sea, as no tidings respecting her were ever obtained. 

The writings of Dr. C. both in poetry and prose, have 
been much celebrated. Of his poetical pieces there remain 
some which are now read with pleasure. The ‘“ Elegy 
upon Dr. Mayhew,” who died 1766 ; and the ‘‘ Elegy up- 
on Mr. Whitefield,” 1770, are serious and pathetic. The 
“¢ Elegy upon the Times,” printed in the year 1765, is 
rather satirical ; but breathes the spirit which animated 
the patriots of that day. The poem No. XI. in the col- 
lection styled ‘‘ Pietas et Gratulatio,” in the opinion of 
the monthly reviewers, had the preference over the others. 


* It was for some time difficult to find any person capable of decyphering Dr. 
Church’s letter ; but at length the task was undertaken by the Rev. Samuel West, 
D.D. of Dartmouth, county of Bristol, who performed it with accuracy and pre- 
cision, : 
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His prose writings are mostly essays of a witty and philo- 
sophical kind, which are scattered in ephemeral publica- 
tions, though some of them, perhaps, are known by those 
who were contemporary with him. The oration on the 
Sth of March, which he pronounced before the town in 
1773, discovers a rich fancy ; it is certainly one of the very 
best of the ‘‘ Boston Orations.” . 

CLARK, JOHN. ‘The name of John Clark has been, 
for a longer succession of years than any other in our coun- 
try, distinguished in the ranks of medical practitioners. 

Of the earliest physician of that name, who probably — 
came from England in 1631 or 1632, and after living a 
few years in Boston removed to Rhode-Island, where he 
died April 20th, 1676, filling a long course of service in 
administering to the religious as well as natural wants of 
his neighbors, it-cannot be necessary here to give any 
larger account, as it must he only a transcript from the 
American Biographical Dictionary of Rev. Dr. Wm. Allen. 

CLARK, JOHN, a copy of whose portrait adorns this 
volume, arrived in America about the year 1650, as the 
first notice that can be discovered of him is in March, 
1651, when it appears by the records of Boston he obtain- 
ed liberty to build a wharf before his premises. Nothing 
is discoverable of this gentleman in print ; but the tradition 
in the family is, that he was honored with a diploma in 
England for his success in cutting for the stone. An error 
of the date in the engraving may be corrected. It should 
be 1664 ; and of course he died soon after the artist paint- 
ed him. His age, being marked 66, makes his birth to be 
in 1598. It has not been generally known that portraits 
were so early taken on this side of the ocean. 

By the family tradition credit is claimed for the care 
which he bestowed in the introduction of a breed of horses 
into our country, long known, it is said, in Plymouth, as 
Clark’s breed ; and some confirmation of this report may, 
perhaps, be obtained from the will, by which to his son 
John, besides his books and instruments, are given “‘ horses, 
mares and colts, both in this colony of Massachusetts and 
in Plymouth colony.” The inventory shows, for those 
days, a respectable estate, amounting to £1295.6, wherein 
is found ‘“‘the mares and horses, young and old, 12 at £5 
each = £60.”’ Other interesting items are, ‘“‘ money, gold 
and silver, £50 ; books and instruments, with several chi- 
rurgery materials in the closet, £60 ; medicines and drugs, 
£10 ; and a pocket-watch, £3.” 
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CLARK, JOHN, the son of the last named, pursued his 
father’s profession. He, however, partook of the interest’ 
of his fellow citizens in civil affairs, and in the high liberty 
times was chosen a representative for Boston, 1689 and 
1690, in which latter year, 17th December, he died with- 
out leaving a will. The inventory of his estate returned 
by his eldest son, John, makes the value of his books £24, 
of the grandfather’s £12. 

JOHN, the grandson of the first ancestor, born 27th 
January 1668, was graduated at Harvard College in 1687, 
and inherited the patriotic feelings of his father, for which 
he was highly honored. He was a representative for Bos- 
ton from 1708 to 1714, and was chosen Speaker in 1709. 
In the controversy with Governor Shute, he was a strong 
opposer of prerogative, and for his service was elected to 
the Council in 1720, when the Governor interposed his 
negative. Upon this he was again chosen in the autumn 
of that year a representative for Boston, and so continued 
till 1724, being Speaker of the House for the last three 
years. While he was a representative, in 1721, a contro- 
versy arose between the House and the Council, and at the 
same time began to spread that destructive disease, the 
smallpox, against which in that year the preservative of 
inoculation was first introduced. Hutchinson, in his His- 
tory, Vol. Il. 271, says: ‘‘In the midst of the dispute, 
Mr. Hutchinson, one ,of the members for Boston, was 
seized with the smallpox, and died ina few days. The 
Speaker, Mr. Clark, was one of the most noted physicians 
in Boston, and notwithstanding all his care to cleanse him- 
self from infection after visiting his patients, it was sup- 
posed, brought the distemper to his brother member,” 
which so terrified the Court, that it was not possible to 
keep them together. 

From 1724 to his death, 6th December, 1728, in the 
60th year of his age, he was in the Council of the Pro- 
vince. His epitaph may here be inserted. 


EPITAPH. 


He who among Physicians shone so late, 
And by his wise Prescriptions conquered Fate, 
Now lies extended in the Silent Grave, 
Nor him alive would his vast Merit save. 

_ But still his Fame shall last, his Virtues live, 
And all sepulchral Monuments survive : 
Still flourish shall his name ; nor shall this stone 
Long as his Piety and Love be known. 
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His first wife, Sarah Shrimpton, to whom he was mar- 
ried 30th April, 1691, died 20th November, 1717; his 


second, Elizabeth Hutchinson, married 16th April, 1718, 


died 2d December 1722. A third wife, Sarah Leverett, 
married 15th July, 1725, survived him, and became wife of 
the celebrated Rev. Dr. Benjamin Colman. All his imstru- 
ments and utensils of surgery whatsoever, he gave by his 
will to his son John. In the inventory of his estate is 
mentioned the picture of old Dr. Clark, which is, without 
doubt, that of his grandfather, engraved for this work. 
JOHN, son of the Counsellor, born 15th December, 
1698, died of paralysis, 6th April, 1768, in his 70th year. 
He was a practitioner of medicine in Boston, and hada 
son of the same name, also a physician, who died before 
his father. Two other children are remembered by the 
father’s will, William, to whom he gives all his drugs and 


medicines, and Elizabeth, who was wife of the famous Jon- — 


athan Mayhew, D.D. To the grandson, John, son of the 


deceased fifth John, were bequeathed all the books, chests 


of utensils, &c. relating to surgery or physic. : 
This grandson was educated at Harvard College ; after 
graduation in 1772, he studied medicine with James 


Lloyd, a distinguished physician, and after visiting Eu- a 


rope for enjoyment of experience in the Hospitals, return- 
ed to participate the practice of his instructer. Being 


threatened with consumptive appearances, he removed to — i 
Waltham, where he died 29th July, 1788. He left ason, — 
John, the seventh in succession of the family, who was 


graduated at Harvard College 1799, and received his de- 
gree of M.B. 1802. He died at Weston on Sunday, 21st 
April, 1805, aged 27, leaving no male issue. 


CLAYTON, Dr. JOHN, an eminent botanist and phy- 


sician of Virginia, was born in England in 1685, and came 
to Virginia in the year 1705, and resided near Williams- 
burg. He was elected a member of several of the first 
literary societies of Europe, and corresponded with many 
of the most learned naturalists of that period. As a practi- 
cal botanist he was probably not inferior to any one of the 
age. He passed a long life in exploring and describing 
the plants of his country, and is supposed to have enlarged 
the botanical catalogue as much as any man who ever lived. 
He is the author of ‘ Flora Virginica,” a work published 
by Gronovius, at Leyden, 8vo. in 1739, 1743, and 1762. 


He published in the Philosophical Transactions several 
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communications, treating of the culture of the different 
species of tobacco, and an ample account of the medicinal 
plants which he had discovered in Virginia. He also left 
behind him two volumes of manuscripts neatly prepared 
for the press, and a Hortus Siccus, with marginal notes 
and references, for the engraver who should prepare the 
plates for his proposed work. He died December 15th, 
1773, in the 88th year of his age. During the year pre- 
ceding his decease, such was the vigor of his constitution 
even at this advanced period, and such his zeal in botani- 
cal researches, that he made a botanical tour through 
Orange county ; and it is believed that he had visited 
most of the settled parts of Virginia. His character stands 
very high as a man of integrity, and as a good citizen. 

He was a strict, though not ostentatious observer of the 
practice of the Church of England, and on all occasions 
seemed piously disposed. He was heard to say, whilst exam- 
ining a flower, that he could not look into one without see- 
ing the display of infinite power and contrivance, and that 
he thought it impossible for a botanist to be an atheist. 
Clayton’s Flora Virginica is frequently referred to by Lin- 
nus, and by all the succeeding botanists,who have had oc- 
casion to treat of the plants of North America. His valua- 
ble manuscripts in two volumes, with the Hortus Siccus, 
were in possession of his son when the revolutionary war 
commenced, and were lodged in the office of the clerk of 
New-Kent, as a place of security from the invading enemy. 
An incendiary put a torch to the building ; and thus per- 
ished not only the records of the county, but the labors 
of Clayton. Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia says 
that Dr. Clayton was a native of Virginia. 

CLAYTON, Dr. JOSHUA, was Governor of the state 
of Delaware, and a member of the United States Senate ; 
he died in 1799. He was highly respectable in the medi- 
cal profession, in which he practised for many years. 

In 1792 he addressed a friend as follows. ‘‘ During the 
late war the Peruvian bark was very scarce and dear. I] 
was at that time engaged in considerable practice, and was 
under the necessity of seeking a substitute for the Peru- 
vian bark. I conceived that the poplar, Liriodendron 
tulipifera, had more aromatic and bitter than the Peru- 
vian, and less astringency. To correct and amend those 
qualities, I added to it nearly an equal quantity of the 
bark of the root of dogwood, cornus florida, and half the 
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quantity of the inside bark of the white oak tree. This 
remedy I prescribed for several years, in every case in 
which I conceived the Peruvian bark necessary or proper, 
with at least equal, if not superior success. I used it in 
every species of intermittent, gangrenes, mortifications, 
and in short, in every case of debility.” 

CLOSSEY, SAMUEL, M.D. was an Irish physician, of 
very respectable attainments, who established himself in 
medical practice in New-York. He had, previously to his 
arrival in America, attained a high degree of eminence in 
the medical profession, both as a practitioner, and an au- 
thor of an interesting volume on morbid anatomy. This 
was entitled ‘‘ Observations on some of the Diseases of the 
Human Body, chiefly taken from the Dissections of Mor- 
bid Bodies.” It was published in London in 1763. He was 
for a short time chosen to the anatomical chair, and the 
Professorship of Natural Philosophy in King’s College, 
now Columbia College. Upon the organization of the first 
medical school in New-York in 1768, Dr. Clossey was 
chosen the Professor of Anatomy ; and directed his labors 
with great assiduity to the establishment of that institution. 
Political difficulties in the American government caused 
him to return to his own country, where he died a short 
time after his arrival. : 

COCHRAN, JOHN, M.D. This gentleman was born 
on the Ist of September, 1730, in Chester county, in the 
state of Pennsylvania. His father, James Cochran, was a 
respectable farmer, who had come from the north of Ire- 
land, and the lands which he first purchased still continue 
in the possession of his descendants. Discovering in his 
son John the desire of a learned profession, he sent him to 
a grammar school in the vicinity, that was conducted by 
the late Dr. Francis Allison, who was confessedly one of 
the most correct and faithful grammarians that ever taught 
in this country. Having finished his preliminary educa- 
tion, Mr. Cochran betook himself to the study of physic 
and surgery under the late Dr. Thompson, in Lancaster. 
Under this gentleman he improved greatly, by his dili- 
gence and attention, in the knowledge of his profession. 

About the time at which he finished his medical studies, 
the war of 1755 commenced in America between England 
and France. The army then presented to the mind of Dr. 
Cochran a scene of usefulness and further improvement. 
As there were net any great hospitals at that time in the 
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provinces, he readily perceived that the army would be an 
excellent school for his improvement, especially in sur- 
gery, as well as in the medical treatment of many diseases. 
He soon obtained the appointment of surgeon’s mate in 
the hospital department ; and having continued with the 
northern army during the whole of that war, enjoying the 
friendship and advice of Dr. Munro, and other eminent 
surgeons and physicians, he quitted the service with the 
character of an able and experienced practitioner. 

At the close of the war he settled in Albany, where he 
married Miss Gertrude Schuyler, the only sister of the 
late General Schuyler. From that city he removed ina 
short time to New-Brunswick, in the state of New-Jersey, 
where he continued to practise physic and surgery with 
great reputation. In discharging the duties of his profes- 
sion he bestowed that attention, and exercised that tender- 
ness and humanity, which never fail to solace the feelings 
of the afflicted. : 

When the war became serious between Great Britain and 
the United States, Dr. Cochran was too zealous a whig, 
and too much attached to the interests of his native coun- 
try, to remain an idle spectator. Towards the last of the 
year 1776, he offered his service as a volunteer in the hos- 
pital department. General Washington was too good a 
judge not to discover the value of a physician who joined 
great experience to diligence, fidelity and a sound judg- 
ment, and accordingly, in the winter of 1777, he recom- 
mended him to Congress in the following words: “‘ I would 
take the liberty of mentioning a gentleman whom I think 
highly deserving of notice, not only on account of his abil- 
ities, but for the very great assistance which he has afford- 
ed us in the course of this winter, merely in the nature of 
a volunteer. This gentleman is Dr. John Cochran, well 
known to all the faculty. The place for which he is well 
fitted, and which would be most agreeable to him, is Sur- 
geon General of the middle department ; in this line he 
served all the last war in the British service, and has dis- 
tinguished himself this winter, particularly in his atten- 
tion to the smallpox patients and the wounded.”” He was 
accordingly appointed on the 10th of April, 1777, Physi- 
cian and Surgeon General in the middle department. In 
the month of October, 1781, Congress was pleased to give 
him the appointment of Director General of the hospitals 
of the United States, an appointment that was the more 
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honorable, because it was not solicited by him. It is hardly 
- necessary to observe that the Doctor was much indebted 
to his observation and experience while he was in the 
British service, for the great improvement he made in the 
hospital department, from the time it was put under his 
care. Nor is it necessary to observe that while other gen- 
tlemen, high in the medical staff, were disgusting the pub- 
lic with mutual charges and criminations, Dr. Cochran, 
always preserved the character of an able physician and 
an honest man. : 

A short time after the peace, Dr. Cochran removed with 
his family to New-York, where he attended to the duties 
of his profession until the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, when his friend, President Washington, retaining, to 
use his own words, ‘‘ a cheerful recollection of his past 
services,’? nominated him to the office of Commissioner of __ 
_ Loans for the state of New-York. This office he held un- 
til a paralytic stroke disabled him in some measure from __ 
the discharge of its duties, upon which he gave in his re- 
signation, and retired to Palatine, in the county of Mont- 
gomery, where he terminated a long and useful life, on _ 
the 6th of April, 1807, in the 77th year of his age. A 

In reviewing the character of this respectable physician, 
we have only to remark that without the flights of ima- 
gination which’ tempt somé gentlemen to theorize and 
speculate at the risk of their patients, he united a vigorous 
mind and correct judgment, with information derived and 
improved from long experience and faithful habits of at- 
tention to the duties of his profession. 

He had in early life received impressions, under the 
care of a religious father, which he never lost ; for though 
he served long in the army, in which men are too apt to 
become infidels or deists, he never cherished a single doubt 
concerning the truths of revelation.—Medical and Philoso- 
phical Register. 

COFFIN, Dr. NATHANIEL, M.M.S.S.* Dr. Nathan- 
iel Coffin came to Portland in 1738 from Newburyport, 
his native place, where he studied physic with Dr. Tap- 
pan. In 1739 he was married to Patience Hale, by whom 
he had eight children. Dr. Coffin had an arduous task 
in pursuing his professional duties, having nearly the 
whole of the eastern country to attend, from Welles to the 


* Written by his son, Dr. Nathaniel Coffin, at the advanced age of 82. 
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Kennebeck. He was frequently called to perform opera- 
tions on persons who had been tomahawked and scalped 
by the Indians. He was so much respected by these that 
they always furnished him with a safe conveyance through 
their settlements, and treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

From his studies in Newburyport he could not have ac- 
quired the information he possessed, and which made him 
so extensively useful, particularly in surgery ; but it may 
be easily accounted for, by the opportunity he had of in- 
tercourse with the young gentlemen who came out in the 
ships as surgeons. After having served their apprentice- 
ship in London, they were admitted for one year or more 
into some of the hospitals there, to finish their education, 
and were then employed in the above capacity. Discov- 
ering their superior advantages, he always made them wel- 
come at his house, and also provided them with the means 
of accompanying him to visit his patients. In this manner 
he obtained yearly information of every new discovery or 
improvement relative to the science of medicine or surge- 
ry. In May, 1763, he was attacked with a palsy, notwith- 
standing which he persevered in his intention of sending 
his son to London, to attend the hospitals of St. Thomas 
and Guy in the borough. 

In January, 1766, he had another attack of the palsy, of 
which he died, aged fifty years. 

COFFIN, NATHANIEL, M.D. M.M.S.S. son of the 
preceding, was at the time of his decease the oldest and 
one of the most eminent physicians in the State of Maine. 
The first ancestor of his family who came to this country 
was Tristam Coffin,* who emigrated from England in 1642. 

Dr. Coffin was born in Portland, on the 3d of May, 
1744, in which place he always lived, and where he closed 
his long and useful life. The country at the time of his 
birth, for many miles round Casco bay, including the site 
of Portland, was called Falmouth ; afterward the part 
most thickly settled, lying on the harbor, was incorpo- 
rated into a separate town by the name of Portland. 


* Some few years since Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. had a medal struck in commemo- 
ration of his ancestor, Tristam Coffin; which with his accustomed liberality he 
presented to all the male descendants of the name. It bore on one side a full length 
figure of their ancestor in the Spanish costume, with this inseription, ‘ Tristam 
Coffin, the first of the race that settled in America, 1642”; and on the reverse were 
four hands joined—“ Do honor to his name”’—** Be united.” 
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He completed his preparatory medical education under 
his father ; but the limited means of scientific improvement 
then existing in this thinly peopled section of the country, 
induced the son with the advice of his father to embark 
for England at the age of eighteen. He there prosecuted 
his studies at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, under the 
distinguished Hunter, Akenside, McKenzie and others ; 
and returned to commence the practice of his profession at 
the early age of twenty-one. 

The time which he passed in a land, then as far excel- 
ling his own in the advancement of the arts and _ sciences, 
as the vigor of manhood excels the weakness of infancy, 
was faithfully improved. His industry and desire for 
knowledge were greatly promoted by the ready tact and 
practical good sense which were distinguishing features of 
his mind ; and at the death of his father, which occurred 
in 1766, he was qualified in no ordinary degree to succeed — 
to an extensive and arduous practice. He married in the 
26th year of his age the only daughter of Isaac Foster, 
Esq. of Charlestown, by whom he had eleven children. 

In consequence of the rapid increase of population in 
this part of the country after the close of the war, his la- 
bors, though greatly multiplied, soon became confined 
principally to his native town. His father, who had re- 
sided on the same spot with himself, had within the memo- — 
ry of his son been compelled to travel with his healing art 
over an extent of country reaching forty miles west, and 
more than fifty on the east, the only messenger of health 
and consolation that could then be procured within these 
limits ; while the son found in his native town and its vi- 
cinity, a constant demand for his time, his talents and his 
benevolence. At the commencement of his professional 
career, Dr. Coffin might often be found travelling through 
unfrequented and dangerous roads, to visit patients who 
possessed none of the comforts and scarcely the necessaries 
of civilized life, while the cannon of the enemy was sound- 
ing in his ears, and before his eyes lay all the desolation 
with which war ravages the land. Could this amiable and 
enterprising physician, while watching in the abodes of 
misery, have relieved the tedious hours with an anticipa- 
tion of the peace and prosperity which were so soon to 
reward the constancy of his countrymen, how would his 
benevolent heart have been cheered at the prospect! He 
loved his country, and ardently desired her freedom and 
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advancement ; but few persons at that period dreamed of 
independence. It was not long, however, before the pros- 
pect brightened, and America, though struggling with a 
power incalculably superior to her own, gave signs of a 
resolution not to be overcome. 

The inhabitants of Falmouth caught the general spirit 
of patriotism which was daily gaining ground, and deter- 
mined to relinquish their commerce with England. This 
resolution was first enforced on Mr. Coulson, an English 
resident there, who had married a sister of Dr. Coffin. In 
consequence of these offensive proceedings an order was 
obtained from the admiral on this station for the destruc- 
tion of the town ; and Captain Mowatt drew up his naval 
force in the port to execute the order. 

On this occasion Dr. Coffin, with two others, was em- 
ployed by his townsmen to repair on board the Canceau, 
to expostulate with the commander upon the severity of 
his commission, and to endeavor to avert or mitigate its 
evils. In this attempt he was unsuccessful. Captain Mow-' 
att was determined to burn the town, and a short interval 
only was obtained for the inhabitants to remove some of 
their effects, and to escape with their families into the ad- 
jacent country. This excellent man continued to share 
the lot of his suffering townsmen during that trying sea- 
son, and his faithfulness deserves to be recorded with that 
of the respectable and worthy pastors of the flock, who 
abode by their charge in their dispersion. After the alarm 
had a little subsided, the inhabitants ventured to return to 
their ruined homes, and began gradually to rebuild their 
houses. Dr. Coffin was the first to enter the town, and to 
animate by his courage and cheerfulness the hearts of the 
people, sunk into despondency by the melancholy specta- 
cle which on all sides met their view. His services as a 
physician were at this time particularly acceptable to his 
fellow-citizens, harassed as they were by a foreign enemy, 
and liable to all those diseases and misfortunes incident to 
perilous times. In seasons of public calamity an intelli- 
gent and benevolent physician is indeed an angel of mercy 
wherever he appears. Sickness is one of the severest ag- 
gravations of poverty and misfortune ; it unnerves the 
strong arm and the stout heart, which in the vigor of 
health find new resources and new enterprise from peril 


and difficulty. 
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During the period of the revolution sick and disabled 
seamen and soldiers were frequently brought by our ships 
into Portland. Dr. Coffin was thus offered repeated op- 
portunities for a display of those principles of practice 
which he had previously acquired in foreign hospitals, 
and which a rare skill and discriminating judgment ena- 
bled him at all times to apply with the most successful re- 
sults. As a surgeon, Dr. Coffin was in his native town 
ranked at the head of the profession ; always prompt and 
ready, with a resolution that never wavered in the boldest 
operations, with an eye steadily fixed on its object, anda 
hand that never trembled,* and all the practical know- 
ledge of anatomy essential to the successful treatment of 
surgical diseases, he was prepared to accomplish what no 
other practitioner around him presumed to undertake. If 
he possessed a peculiar facility in any one branch of his 


profession, it was certainly operative surgery. Some of — 


his operations were performed at the advanced age of 80, 
with all the promptness and decision of a youthful 
professor. His reputation was also high as a medical 
practitioner ; and what is said of the learned and distin- 


guished Dr. Baillie may with truth be applied to him: — 


‘¢ He had a most natural, unassuming but decided manner, 
which in the exercise of his professional duties was the 


same to all persons and on all occasions. His mind was © 


always quietly, but eagerly directed to the investigation of 
the symptoms of the disease, and he had so distinct and 
systematic a mode of putting questions, that the answer 
often presented a corrected view of the whole, and could 
not fail to impress the patient with his clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge.” | ; 

He was honored with all those professional distinctions 
which his merits and attainments so truly deserved. The 
honorary degree of Doctor in Medicine was conferred on 
him by the College of Brunswick ; he was the first Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of Maine, and for many years 
discharged the duties of Hospital Surgeon for marine pa- 
tients in the district of Maine. 

Possessing a constitution naturally healthy and vigorous, 
and a mind resolute and intelligent, there was no peril 
which he was not prepared to encounter, and no adversity 


* It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Coffin performed operations equally well with 
either hand. 
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which he could not endure, and he has well deserved the 
distinction awarded him by the public for his constant and 
unremitted exertions during a period of more than sixty 
ears. 
A Dr. Coffin was surrounded in the early part of his career 
by suffering friends and patients, but his life was closed 
amid the blessings of freedom and independence. In the 
peaceful evening of his days, all the enjoyments of pros- 
perity and affection clustered round his dwelling ; but it 
should not be forgotten that the respectability and happi- 
ness he then experienced, were the well earned reward of 
the virtues, the talents and the faithfulness of early years. 

It appears that Dr. Coffin had no ambition to figure as 
an author, though he read the best medical publications, 
and reflected attentively upon what he read. We are not 

aware that he has left behind him any papers for the pub- 
lic eye. This is to be regretted, for no one had a better 
opportunity of noticing the diseases of our climate for the 
last half century, and of recording the various changes 
which they have assumed and the consequent change of 
practice which must have necessarily followed in their 
treatment and cure. | 

His private character, though known only to a small 
circle of fellow citizens and friends, will never be effaced 
from their memory. ‘The keenness and ready tact of his 
intellect, increased by the peculiar and difficult circum- 
stances in which he commenced practice, his sound judg- 
ment, founded on long experience and rational deduction, 
the perfect simplicity and singleness of his heart, his bene- 
volence and readiness to answer the call of duty or human- 
ity at the risk of any personal sacrifice, his fondness for the 
young and his affectionate solicitude to promote their happi- 
ness, and his equanimity and courage in cases of misfortune 
and difficulty, are qualities, which, although they do not 
make much figure in a narrative, insure to their possessor re- 
spect and happiness, and shed a pure and sacred light around 
the memory of departed worth. 

In his manners he was a polished specimen of the state 
of American society existing before the revolution ; he was 
one of the most graceful gentlemen of the old school, and 
his deportment was marked by a uniform and captivating 
urbanity. 

His long experience, added to his varied knowledge, ren- 
dered his services valuable to the last, and the faculties of 

2 a 
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his mind retained a singular freshness even in the ordin- 
ary decays of nature. 

He made an early profession of his religious principles 
and was one of the first who united in the Unitarian faith 
with the Rev. Dr. Freeman of Boston, more than 40 years 
ago; and for a number of years since, he was associated 
with the church of the first parish in his native place. — 

The manner of his decease is briefly told. In 1823 he 
had a slight attack of asthma, which disappeared in a few 
days ; but it returned in April, 1824, and brought on ex- 
treme debility which threatened his life, and ended by a 
general breaking up of his robust and healthy constitution. 
From this period he began to decline, while a gouty affec- 
tion appearing, produced, according to its ordinary effects 
on a debilitated system, hydrothorax, which at last proved 
fatal ; and notwithstanding the unremitted and affection- 
ate attentions of an anxious family, and the constant ser- 
vices of his medical friends, with as little bodily suffering 
as could be expected, and a mind but slightly impaired, 
he expired on the 18th October, 1826. It may be no- 
ticed that he died on the anniversary of the destruction of 
Portland, which he survived 51 years.* 

COLDEN, CADWALLADER, Esq. This truly emi- 
nent and worthy character, who united in himself the 
several qualities we are accustomed to admire in the phy- 
sician, naturalist and philosopher, was the son of the Rev. 
Alexander Colden, of Dunse in Scotland, and was born on 
the 17th day of February, 1688. After he had laid the 
foundation of a liberal education under the immediate in- 
spection of his father, he went to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where in 1705 he completed his course of col- 
legiate studies. He now devoted his attention to medicine 
and mathematical science until the year 1708, when being 
allured by the fame of William Penn’s colony, he came 
over to this country about two years after. He practised 
physic with no small share of reputation till 1715, when he 
returned to England. While in London he was intro- 
duced to that eminent philosopher, Dr. Edmund Halley, 
who formed so favorable an opinion of a paper on Animal 
Secretion, written by Dr. Colden in early life, that he 
read it before the Royal Society, the notice of which 


* We are indebted to the newspaper notices of the decease of Dr. Coffin for much 
of the information contained in this memoir. 
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learned body it greatly attracted. At this time he formed 
an acquaintance with some of the most distinguished liter- 
ary and scientific characters, with whom he ever after 
maintained a regular correspondence. From London he 
went to Scotland, and married a young lady of a respecta- 
ble Scotch family by the name of Christie, with whom he 
returned to America in 1716. 

In 1718 he settled in the city of New-York ; but soon 
after relinquished the practice of physic, and became a 
public character : he held in succession the office of Sur- 
veyor General of the province, Master in Chancery, Mem- 
ber of the Council, and Lieutenant Governor. Previous 
to his acceptance of this last station, he obtained a patent. 
for a tract of land, designated by the name of Coldenham, 
near Newburgh, to which place he retired with his family 
about the year 1755, and spent a great part of his life. 
Here he appears to have been occupied without interrup- 
tion in the pursuit of knowledge, particularly in botanical 
and mathematical studies, at the same time that he con- 
tinued his correspondence with learned men in Europe 
and America. 

In 1761 he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of New- 
York, which commission he held until the time of his de- 
cease, the administration of the government repeatedly 
falling on him by the death or absence of several govern- 
ors in chief. His political character was rendered very 
conspicuous by the firmness of his conduct during the vio- 
lent commotions which preceded the revolution. His ad- 
ministration is also memorable for several charters of in- 
corporation for useful and benevolent purposes. After the 
return of Governor Tryon, in 1775, he was relieved from 
the cares of government. He then retired to a seat on 
Long-Island, where a recollection of his former studies, 
and a few select friends, ever welcomed by a social and 
hospitable disposition, cheered him in his last days. He 
died in the 89th year of his age, on the memorable 28th of 
September, 1776, a few hours before the city of New-York 
was in flames, retaining his senses to the last and expiring 
without a groan. a. 

Dr. Colden began at an early period of his life to pay 
great attention to the vegetable productions of America, in 
which delightful study his daughter afterwards became 
distinguished. In honor of Dr, Colden Linnzus named « 
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plant of the tetrandrous class, Coldenia.* This plant Miss 
Colden had first described. He was attentive to the phy- 
sical constitution of the country, and left a long course of 
diurnal observations on the thermometer, barometer and 
winds. He also wrote a history of the prevalent diseases 
of the climate, and, if he was not the first to recommend 
the cooling regimen in the cure of fevers, he was certainly 
one of its earliest and warmest advocates, and opposed 
with great earnestness the prevailing mode of treatment in 
the smallpox. 

In the years 1741 and ’2 a fever which occasioned great 
mortality, prevailed in the city of New-York, and created 
much alarm. He communicated his thoughts to the pub- 
lic on the most probable method of curing the calamity in 
a small treatise, in which he enlarged on the pernicious 
effects of marshy exhalations, moist air, damp cellars, 
filthy stores, and dirty streets ; showed how much these 
nuisances prevailed in many parts of the city, and pointed 
out the remedies. The corporation of the city presented 
him their thanks, and established a plan for draining and 
clearing out the city, which was attended with the most 
salutary effects. He published a treatise ‘“‘ On the Cure of 
Cancer.” Another essay of his ‘“‘ On the Virtues of the 
Great Water Dock,” introduced him to an acquaintance 
with Linneus. In 1753 he published some observations 
on an epidemical sorethroat, which appeared in Massachu- 
setts in 1735, and had spread over a great part of North 
America. These observations are to be found in Cary’s 
American Museum. 

When he became acquainted with Linnzus’s system of 
botany, he applied himself with new delight to that study. 
His descriptions of between three and four hundred Amer- 
ican plants, were printed in the Acta Upsaliensia. He pub- 
lished the ‘‘ History of the Five Indian Nations,” in 2 vols. 
12mo. But the subject which drew Dr. Colden at one 
time of his life from every other pursuit, was what he first 
published under the title of The Cause of Gravitation, 
which, being much enlarged, was republished by Dodsley, 
in 1751, in 1 vol. 4to., entitled, The Principles of Action in 
Matter, &c. 

Though his principal attention, after the year 1760, was 
necessarily directed from philosophical to political mat- 


* See the Correspondence of Liunwus by Sir James Edward Smith. 
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ters, he maintained with great punctuality his literary cor- 
respondence, particularly with Linneus of Upsal, Grono- 
vius of Leyden, Drs. Porterfield and Whytte of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Fothergill and Mr. Collinson, F.R.S. of Lon- 
don. There were also several communications on mathe- 
matical and astronomical subjects, between him and the 
Earl of Macclesfield. With most of the eminent men of 
our own country he held an almost uninterrupted epistol- 
ary correspondence. Among them we may mention the 
names of Dr. Garden, Mr. J. Bartram, Dr. Douglass, Dr. 
John Bard, Dr. Samuel Bard, James Alexander, Esq., and 
Dr. Franklin. With Dr. Franklin in particular he was a 
constant and intimate correspondent, and they regularly 
communicated to each other their philosophical and phy- 
sical discoveries, especially on electricity. In their letters 
are to be observed the first dawnings of many of those dis- 
coveries which Dr. Franklin has communicated to the 
world, and which so much astonished and benefited man- 
kind. Ina letter to one of his friends Dr. Franklin gives 
an account of the organization of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, in which he mentions that Dr. Colden first 
suggested the idea and plan of that institution. 

The numerous manuscript papers left by Dr. Colden at 
the time of his death, which for many years were supposed 
to have been lost, have been lately found, and are now in 
the possession of his grandson, Cadwallader D. Colden, 
Esq., Attorney General for the Southern district of the 
state of New-York. They are chiefly on historical and 
philosophical subjects, and many of them are of the great- 
est value. Among these are Observations on Smith’s His- 
tory of New-York, in a series of letters to his son Alexan- 
der Colden : An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy: 
A corrected copy of his Account of the Fever which pre- 
vailed in New-York in the years 1741—2. This produc- 
tion may be found in Hosack and Francis’s Register, vol. 
1. An Inquiry into the Principles of Vital Motion: A 
Translation of the Letters of Cicero, with an Introduction 
by C. Colden: Plantz Coldenhamiz in provincia Nove- 
boracensi spontanea crescentes, quas ad methodum Linnei 
Sexualem, anno 1742, observavit Cadwallader Colden : 
A corrected and augmented copy of his Principles of Ac- 
tion in Matter: A Treatise on Electricity, &c. Besides 
these there is a great mass of correspondence on medical, 
philosophical, and literary subjects, with many eminent 
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physicians and philosophers in Europe and America, 
These letters carry his correspondence back to the year 
1710, and bring it down, almost uninterruptedly, till the 
time of his death. There are, too, a great variety of papers 
on public affairs, which must be considered as documents of 
primary importance, as they necessarily contain numerous 
facts which throw light on the history of this state. Dr. 
Colden was unquestionably a man of various and exten- 
sive learning, of superior talents, of the most indefatigable 
industry, and, indeed, in many respects, his character will 
not suffer by a comparison with that of our illustrious 
countryman, Benjamin Franklin.— American Medical and 
Philosophical Register, vol. 1. 

CRAIK, JAMES, M.D. Dr. Craik was born in Scotland, 
where he received his education for the medical service 
of the British army. He came to the colony of Virginia 
in early life, and had the honor to accompany the youth- 
ful Washington in his expedition against the French and 
Indians in 1754, and returned in safety after the battle of 
the Meadows and surrender of Fort Necessity. In 1755 
he attended Braddock in his march through the wilder- 
ness, and, on the 9th of July, assisted in dressing the 
wounds of that brave, but unfortunate commander. At 
the close of the French war, the subject of this article re- 
sumed and continued his professional labors till the com- 
mencement of the revolution in 1775. By the aid of his 
early and fast friend, General Washington, he was trans- 
ferred to the medical department in the Continental army, 
and rose to the first rank and distinction. In 1777 he had 
an opportunity, which he gladly embraced, to show his 
fidelity to his general and to his adopted country, by tak- 
ing an active part in the development of a nefarious con- 
spiracy, the object of which was the removal of the com- 
mander in chief. In 1780 he was deputed to visit Count 
De Rochambeau, then recently arrived at Rhode Island, 
and to make arrangements for the establishment of hospi- 
tals to accommodate the French army. Having performed 
this difficult duty, he continued in the army to the end of 
the war, and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis, 
on the memorable 19th of October, 1781.* 


* Dr. Craik was the Director General of. the Hospital at Yorktown, and the 
present author has a distinct recollection of receiving from his hands the necessary. 
surgical implements when a battle was expected on our approach to the British 
lines, and of receiving his directions to keep near in the view of the Marquis De 
Lafayette, and to pay the first attention to him in case he should be wounded. 
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After the cessation of hostilities, the Doctor settled as a 
physician in Charles county in Maryland ; but soon re- 
moved to the neighborhood of his illustrious friend and 
companion, the farmer of Mount Vernon, at his particular, 
repeated and urgent request. In 1798, when, like a guard- 
ian angel, the never to be forgotten Washington again 
stepped forth to redress the wrongs of his country, the 
venerable Craik was once more appointed to his former 
station in the medical staff. With the disbandment of the 
army then called into service, ceased the public profes- 
sional labors of the subject of this memoir, whose life, for 
nearly half a century, had been devoted with zeal and high 
reputation to the cause of his country. 

One trying duty yet remained to be performed. It was 
to witness the closing scene, and to receive the last sigh of 
his revered commander, the most distinguished man of his 
age. Their youthful commissions had been signed on the 
same day. They had served together in the ranks of war. 
Their friendship was cemented by a social intercourse of 
fifty years continuance, and they were greatly endeared to 
each other by common toils, privations and honors. At. 
length the moment of parting arrived. It was tender, af- 
fectionate, solemn, and impressive. In reference to that 
painful event, the Doctor is said to have expressed himself 
in this manner : ‘‘ I, who was bred amid scenes of human 
calamity, who had so often witnessed death in its direst 
and most awful forms, believed that its terrors were too 
familiar to my eye to shake my fortitude ; but when I saw 
this great man die, it seemed as if the bonds of my nature 
were rent asunder, and that the pillar of my country’s 
happiness had fallen to the ground.” 

As a physician, Dr. Craik was greatly distinguished by 
his skill and success, and his professional merits were 
highly and justly appreciated. In the various relations of 
private life, his character was truly estimable, and his 
memory is precious to all who had the happiness and the 
honor of his acquaintance. He was one, and what a 
proud eulogy it is, of whom the immortal Washington 
was pleased to write, ‘‘ my compatriot in arms, my old and 
intimate friend.”? He departed this life at the place of his 
residence in Fairfax county, on the 6th of February, 1814, 
in the 84th year of his age.—/Alden’s Epitaphs, and other 
Documents. 
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CUMING, JOHN, M.M.S.S. was the son of Mr. Robert 
Cuming, who emigrated from Scotland at the close of the 
rebellion in 1745. He settled and died in the town of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. His son John entered college at Cam- 
bridge, but was not graduated. He left college, and en- 
tered the army in the French war of 1755, in the capacity 
of Lieutenant, and was taken prisoner by the French and 
Indians. After the termination of the war, he studied 
physic, and became a respectable and successful practition- 
er in his native town. 

Dr. Cuming had a taste for military operations. He 
held the commission of Colonel in the militia, and had 
the offer of a General’s commission at the commencement of 
the American revolution. But the situation of our army and 
country appalled his spirit, and his courage failed him. 
Being a member of the Provincial Congress, which sat at 
Watertown, he was one of a committee appointed to view 
the sea coast from Boston to Plymouth, and to report 
what defence might and ought to be made against the in- 
vading British. The defenceless state of the coast, and 
our inability to erect any works of importance, discour- 
aged the spirits of the Colonel, and on being appointed 
to the command of a brigade in the Northern army, he 
declined the commission, retired to his house, and scarcely 
visited his patients till our affairs brightened, and a good 
prospect of success opened to view. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, probably, Dr. Cuming has not been publicly 
noticed according to his real merit. Some years before 
his death, he was admitted to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Harvard University. He died of pneumonia, July 3d, 
1788, aged 60 years. In his last will he bequeathed five 
hundred pounds sterling to Harvard University for the 
support of a medical professor : several legacies to indi- 
viduals, and to the church and town of Concord ; one of 
fifty pounds sterling to procure plate for the church ; one 
of twenty-five, for the silent poor of the church and town ; 
and one for schools. 

Dr. Cuming was remarkably active and affable in the 
exercise of his professional duties ; an able and honest 
physician, and a sensible, generous friend. He was early 
disposed to the profession and practice of religion, and was 
considered to be a sincere Christian. 

CUTTER, AMMI R. M.D. M.M.S.S. Hon. ‘The sub- 
ject of this memoir was born in North Yarmouth, in the 
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state of Maine, m the year 1734. His father, who was 
graduated at Cambridge in 1725, was the first minister in 
North Yarmouth, and at the time of his death was chap- 
lain of one of the New-England regiments at the siege of 
Louisbourg in 1745. His mother, whose name was Brad- 
bury, was from Newburyport, in the county of Essex, and, 
as appears from her letters now remaining in the posses- 
sion of her descendants, was a pious and well educated 
woman. Soon after the decease of her husband, she sent 
this, her eldest son, at the early age of twelve years, to be 
educated under the care of a clergyman at Cambridge. 
The distance was then, probably, not less than 150 miles, 
and much of the road lay through a thick wilderness. 
The journey was performed by the youth on horseback, 
attended by a servant ; it was a difficult and perilous en- 
terprise, and more than seventy years afterward the 
writer of this has heard the venerable old man recite his 
*¢hair-breadth ’scapes’”’ during the ride. He entered Har- 
vard College in 1748. Among his contemporaries were 
some young gentlemen from Portsmouth, N. H., one of 
whom was John Wentworth, afterwards Governor of the 
Province of New-Hampshire. With these, particularly 
with Mr. Wentworth, he formed habits of close intimacy, 
and was prevailed upon by them to select that town as the 
place to pursue his professional studies, after being gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1752. There are now before us letters 
to Dr. Cutter from his young friends, which indicate that 
the qualities of his mind and heart, which in after life ren- 
dered him so justly beloved and esteemed, were then fully 
developed. 

He commenced the study of medicine under the care of 
Dr. Clement Jackson, an eminent physician in Portsmouth, 
in 1752, and immediately upon being admitted to practice, 
Was appointed surgeon of a body of rangers under the 
celebrated Robert Rogers, which formed a part of the 
army on the frontiers in the war with the Indians 
in 1755. He remained with these troops in their fa- 
tiguing and hazardous service, until they were disband- 
ed. Inthe year 1758 he was appointed surgeon of the 
New-Hampshire troops which engaged in the successful 
expedition against Louisbourg. While employed in this 
service he was near falling a victim to the smallpox, which 
committed greater ravages among the Americans than 
the arms of the enemy, and which carried off, amongst 
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others, the commander of the New-Hampshire troops, 
the, friend and patron of Cutter. We have often 
heard Dr. Cutter speak of the events of this inter- 
esting expedition, in which the military resources, cour- 
age and talents of New-England were a second time suc- 
cessfully displayed to the world. He delighted to speak 
of General Wolfe, the second in command, whom he per- 
sonally knew, and whose easy and engaging mannery 
and chivalrous character, rendered him no less the idol ot 
the army, than his subsequent services justly made him the 
favorite of his country. Dr. Cutter used to say that the 
death of Wolfe was a fortunate event for the Americans 3; 
an opinion which the remarkable incapacity of the British 
generals during the war of our revolution, seems to justify. 

Upon his return from Louisbourg in 1758, he married 
the lady who now survives him, and immediately entered 
upon the sober duties of life. As he united great court- 
eousness and suavity of manners to unwearied diligence 
and unwavering integrity, he soon obtained a very exten- 
sive range of practice. In 1759 Major Rogers urged him 
to resume his station in the service in another expedition 
of the Rangers to the frontiers and into Canada ;_ but his 
professional engagements and the sweets of domestic life 


counterbalanced his inclination. From this period until 


the commencement of the revolution, it does not appear 


that there were any events in Dr. Cutter’s life worthy of 


being made public ; the cares of an increasing family, and 
the duties of a responsible and laborious profession, were 
enough to fully occupy his attention. The breaking forth 
of the revolution presented the great question to his mind 
under circumstances of more than common embarrassment. 
Sir John Wentworth, Governor of the Province, had been 
the friend of his youth, and their mutual friendship had 
ripened with their years. He was an amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman, and an efficient, liberal and public- 
spirited magistrate, and he had projected schemes for ad- 
vancing the prosperity of the Province, which were al- 
ready in the course of successful completion. In joining 
the whigs, therefore, against the Governor, which Dr. 
Cutter did early and decidedly, he had to make a sacrifice 
of private feelings upon the altar of patriotism, which fell 
— not to the lot of all. The Governor had previously pro- 
cured for him a commission as a mandamus counsellor, 
which, foreseeing the embarrassments which were coming, 
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he very wisely declined accepting. Their friendly inter- 
course, however, was not interrupted by difference of po- 
litical opinions ; for after the Governor had been compel- 
led to take refuge on board the ship of war near the fort, 
he sent a pressing request to Dr. Cutter to give him an- 
other meeting. It was their last interview, as the Govern- 
or soon after left the harbor never again to return, and Dr. 
Cutter was probably the last New-Hampshire gentleman 
he had an opportunity of seeing within the limits of the 
republic. Forty years afterward, when a gentleman from 
Portsmouth happened to see Sir John at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, when he was Governor of that Province, the first 
question he asked, after the usual salutation, was as to the 
welfare of his early friend. 

In the beginning of the year 1777 Congress resolved to 
reorganize the medical department, and Dr. Cutter was 
called upon to give his time and services to his country in 
her hour of need. He had then a family of ten young 
children, and an extensive and lucrative range of practice ; 
but in those days no man felt at liberty to choose between 
the service of his country and his own convenience. The 
post offered to Dr. C. was that of Physician General of 
the eastern department, and his station wasto be at Fish- 
kill, on the North River. The following extract of a let- 
ter from General Whipple, who signed the declaration of 
independence, and who was then a member of the Congress, 
will show the nature of this appointment, and serves to 
exhibit the high estimation in which Dr. Cutter was held, 
It is dated at Philadelphia, April 15,1777. ‘‘ The army 
now forming will, I hope, under Heaven, free America 
from the calamities of a destructive war. The scenes of 
horror and distress occasioned by some mismanagement in 
the medical department last year, were really shocking to 
humanity. Congress being sensible of this, and determined 
to remedy the evil if possible, have formed a plan on the 
most liberal principles, with a design if possible to draw 
into the service of their country, gentlemen of the first emi~ 
nence from different parts of the continent, many of whom 
have already engaged. Your humanity, and firm attach- 
ment to the most glorious cause that ever mankind was 
engaged in, will, I flatter myself, induce you to forego the 
pleasures of domestic happiness for a time, as you will 
thereby render a most essential service to your country. 
I hope, therefore, soon to have the pleasure of hearing of 
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your acceptance of the trust, and of your arrival at the 
hospital, which for the department in which you are placed 
will be at some convenient place on the eastern side of the 
Hudson River.” 
_ Dr. Cutter remained at Fishkill and its neighborhood 
during the greater part of this year, and did not return 
home until the beginning of the next, when the circum- © 
stances of his family compelled him to resign his office, 
and he returned once more to the business of his profes- 
sion and to the task, to him a delightful one, of educating 
his children. He was, in the New-England phrase, emi- 
nently a domestic man ; he sought no higher enjoyments 
than he could find at his own parlor fire side ; that was 
the scene of his pleasures and the centre of his hopes, and 
his absence from it during the past year had been render- 
ed doubly distressing by the death of his oldest son, then 
a promising youth at college. 

Dr. Cutter had no taste and no time for political life ; 
and it is believed that he held no other civil office than a 
seat in the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
New-Hampshire. His opinions, however, on political 
questions were not wavering ; he was a whig before the 
revolution, as we have before stated, and when our own 
governments were established, he attached himself from 
the beginning to that party which formed and carried in- 
to operation the Constitution of the United States, and he 
adhered to it so long as it remained a distinct party. 

About the year 1794 he admitted his third son William, 
a scion worthy of the parent stock, into partnership in his 
prvetieg ; and gradually withdrawing himself from the 

aborious duties of his profession, as the infirmities of age’ 
came upon him, he finally resigned the whole into his hands, 

As a physician Dr. Cutter was intelligent, kind and attent- 

ive ; he remained in active practice more than fifty years, 

and no one ever possessed in a greater degree the affection 

and entire confidence of his patients. His scientific attain- 

ments were greater than those of most physicians of the 
-times in which he was educated ; his literary acquisitions 

were very respectable, and his fondness for literary pur- 

suits continued to afford employment and gratification un- 

til the very close of his protracted life. He was one of 
the original members, and for a long time President of the 

New-Hampshire Medical Society, and, without derogating 
from the merit of others, it may be said that for many 
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years he was at the head of the profession in this state. 
He received the honorary degree of M.D. from Harvard 
College, and was chosen an honorary member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical and Humane Societies. 

He was about the middle height ; his manners were dig- 
nified, yet courteous, and his countenance was strongly 
marked with the moral energy, intelligence and benevo- 
lence, which formed the leading traits of his character. 
He united to a naturally fine temper, great vivacity and a 
social disposition ; his colloquial powers were remarka- 
ble; he had a tenacious memory, and the diversified 
scenes of his long life he used to relate with a felicity of 
language and happiness of allusion, interspersed with fre- 
quent flashes of native humor, that made him an instructive 
and, delightful companion. 

Dr. Cutter’s distinguishing intellectual powers, were 
quickness of perception, a retentive memory, an under: 
standing which rarely erred in its decisions, and a will 
whose energy seldom failed of accomplishing its determin- 
ations. His prominent moral qualities, were an unbend- 
ing integrity, a lofty sense of honor and a benevolence 
which came from the heart, and which reached the hearts 
of all around him. This ‘‘ good man,” as he was emphat- 
ically called by the reverend clergyman who preached 
his funeral sermon, died suddenly on the eighth of Decem- 
ber, A.D. 1819, aged 85 years, in the midst of his family, 
breathing out his pure and kind spirit in a short ejacula- 
tory prayer to the Being who created it, and who now re- 
ceived it willing to depart ; before the frosts of age had 
palsied his intellect, or lessened in the slightest degree the 
warm affections of his heart. The influence of his charac- 
ter, and the remembrance of his kindness and his virtues, 
yet remain, and will not soon perish amid that commun- 
ity, of which he was so long an active and valued member, 

DANA, JAMES FREEMAN, M.D. was the oldest son 
of Luther Dana, Esq., and was born in Amherst, in the 
state of New-Hampshire, September the 23d, 1793. His 
mother’s maiden name was Lucy Giddings. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the University of Cambridge, after com- 
pleting his preparatory course of studies at Phillips Acad- 
emy in Exeter, N, H. He passed through the usual course 
of instruction at the University, and received his first de- 
gree in 1813. | 
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After his graduation he commenced the study of medi- 
cine under Dr. John Gorham, at that time Professor of 
Chemistry in Harvard University. In the year 1815, be- 
fore he had completed his professional studies, he had be- 
come so well known as a practical chemist, that he was 
selected by the University to go to London as an agent for 


the purpose of procuring a new apparatus for the chemi- 


cal department. While in England, where he remained 
several months, he prosecuted the study of chemistry in 
the laboratory of Accum, a celebrated operative chemist. 
In this situation so favorable to his views, he became fa- 
miliarized with the details of practical chemistry, and laid 
the foundation for a dexterity in its manipulations, which 
has probably been seldom surpassed, and which afterward 
became one of his most striking excellences as a Lecturer. 
On his return from England he was employed in superin- 
tending the repairs of the laboratory, and in preparing it for 
the reception of the new apparatus, a task which he exe- 
cuted with great judgment and ingenuity ; and soon after 
was appointed assistant to the Professor of Chemistry, his 
former instructer. In 1817 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine ; and in the autumn of the same year 
he was appointed Lecturer on Chemistry in Dartmouth 
College, and soon after married a daughter of the late Pre- 
sident Webber of Harvard University. 

With Dartmouth College he remained connected in the 
capacity of Lecturer on Chemistry until the year 1820, 
when he received the appointment of Professor of Chemist- 
ry and Mineralogy in the same Institution. This office 
he held until the year 1826 ; and those who enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing his admirable lectures, will long re- 
member with what ability and success he discharged its 
duties. In 1826 he was appointed one of the Board of 
Visiters of the Military Academy at West Point, and im- 
mediately after his return from the discharge of this duty 
he was chosen Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
New-York. This appointment, which opened a wide field 
for the exertion of his talents, he readily accepted, and re- 
moved with his family to the city in the autumn of the 
same year. 

A severe calamity awaited him on his removal to New- 
York, in the ‘untimely death, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly distressing, of his only child, a beautiful female in- 
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fant a few months old. Those who were acquainted with 
the strength of his attachments, and with the extreme ‘ten- 
derness of his affection for this interesting object, predict- 
ed the most serious consequences to his own health from 
this misfortune ; and a few months were sufficient to veri- 
fy the prediction. Under the pressure of a calamity, 
which, with feelings such as his, was almost the greatest 
which could have befallen him, he made extraordinary 
exertions to support his spirits. But the shock in its con- 
sequences was probably fatal to him. He submitted with 
calm resignation to a blow, which destroyed in a moment 
his most cherished and delightful hopes ; but his appetite 
and health declined, and in April, 1827, about six months 
after his removal to New-York, he sunk under an attack 
of erysipelas, at the early age of thirty-three, and when 
just entering upon an extended sphere of usefulness and 
honor. 

Professor Dana’s taste led him at-an early period to the 
cultivation of the natural sciences, particularly chemistry, 
in which he afterward attained so high a degree of excel- 
lence, mineralogy, entomology, and botany. To these 
pursuits he gave much of his leisure time when in college ; 
and to those who were acquainted with the character of 
his mind and the decided tendency of his genius, it must 
be a source of regret, that much of his time when in col- 
lege, was necessarily devoted to subjects wholly unconge- 
nial to his taste. He affords one instance among many 
others of distinguished talents, to the cultivation of which 
the system of study established in our colleges is wholly un- 
suitable. He had one characteristic of genius in an eminent 
degree, a decided and almost exclusive taste for studies of a 
particular class ; and these subjects are precisely those to 
which least attention has been usually paid in our higher 
seminaries of learning, and which, indeed, until lately, seem 
scarcely to have fallen within the scope of a college educa- 
tion. Toa mind like his, remarkably active, inquisitive and 
observing, the subjects of philology, metaphysics and. ab- 
stract mathematics, which constitute so large a portion of 
the studies enjoined at our colleges, possessed no attrac- 
tions ; and however erroneous an estimate he may have 
formed of the general importance of these studies, it is cer- 
tain that to him they possessed little value ; anda reluct- 
ant attention to them exacted by the laws of the universi- 
ty, must be regretted as a sacrifice of talent, perhaps una- 
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voidable, to the spirit of system. In the character of his 
mind one striking feature was a disposition to convert its 
acquisitions to practical purposes ; to estimate the value of 
scientific pursuits chiefly by their susceptibility of this ap- 
plication ; and, asa natural consequence, to undervalue 
those speculations which lead to no practical results. His 
mind was fertile in those analogies which suggest the 
means of accomplishing any practical effect in science or 
the arts; and hence he was even from childhood distin- 
guished by his mechanical ingenuity. His perceptions 
were remarkably keen and discriminating, and his talent 
for observation of external objects, of their distinguishing 
qualities, their analogies, and of the slightest shades of dif- 
ference between them, was perhaps seldom surpassed. 
This talent, which was the foundation of his accurate and 
extensive knowledge of mineralogy, was frequently illus- 
trated in a very amusing manner by the facility with which 
he would seize upon and exhibit, by an exquisite power of 
imitation, those undefined peculiarities of manner or ap- 
pearance which distinguish individuals, and which are 
often very difficult to catch and to analyze. Connected 
with the same talent he possessed a keen perception of the 
beauties of the fine arts, particularly architecture and mu- 
sic. As a lecturer on chemistry he had few superiors. His. 
excellence consisted in a thorough and profound know- 
ledge of every part of the science ; great clearness of me- 
thod and of illustration ; a manner interesting and impress- 
ive ; and extraordinary dexterity and success in his expe- 
riments. : 

But his greatest: excellences were those which leave no 
memorial of themselves except in the cherished recollec- 
tions of friendship. In these his character was rich. His 
heart was the abode of every kind and generous sentiment, 
and of every social virtue. The quickness and ardor of 
his feelings sometimes betrayed him into hasty and imcor- 
rect judgments of persons and things; his resentments 
were sudden, though never deep nor lasting ; but the kind- 
ness and benevolence of his disposition were uniform and 
invariable, and exercised alike upon enemies and friends. 
In his professional: practice this amiable trait was exem- 
plified in his unwearied personal attention to the comfort 
of his patients. This most estimable part of his character 
was sustained and guided by great rectitude of moral prin- 
ciple, and a firm belief in the momentous truths of re- 
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vealed religion. With these graver excellences of charac- 
ter were united a disposition eminently social, and a tal- 
ent for pleasantry and humor, which rendered his society 
irresistibly attractive. His personal appearance and. his 
manners were extremely prepossessing, and perfectly ex- 
cae of the frankness and gentleness of his disposition. 

ew individuals have enjoyed the affections of a wider 
circle of personal friends. 

Professor Dana died young ; but his talents and indus- 
try enabled him to accomplish enough for science to jus- 
tify high expectations of future excellence, and to create 
deep regret at the premature fate by which these were 
destined to be disappointed. 

His principal publications were the following, viz. 
** Outlines of the Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and 
its vicinity,” a work of considerable merit, the joint pro- 
duction of himself and his brother Dr. Samuel L. Dana, 
published in 1818. ‘‘ Epitome of Chemical Philosophy,” 
published in 1825, while he was Professor of Chemistry 
in Dartmouth College. This is a work of no ordinary 
merit ; though designed merely as a text book for the use 
of students while attending lectures on chemistry., It ex- 
hibits a condensed view of the philosophy of chemistry, 
with a reference to all the important facts of the science, 
and to the principal recent sources of information, well 
arranged and written in a style of great clearness and puri- 
ty. It is evidently the result of much research, and in 
one respect may be proposed as a model for elementary 
treatises on scientific subjects. He exhibits the principal 
facts and doctrines of chemistry in a clear but concise and 
scientific manner, stripped of all unnecessary matter, and 
not diluted by diffuse and tedious commentary. A very 
interesting ‘‘ Report on a singular Disease of Horned Cat- 
tle in the town of Burton, New-Hampshire,” the causes of 
which he was appointed to investigate by the New-Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, and which he traced with great 
probability to the presence of muriate of lime in the waters 
of that town. 

Besides these publications he contributed several papers 
to the American Journal of Science, the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, and the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New-York, some of them of very considerable 
merit, and some of which have been reprinted in Europe. 
The Principal of these are the following. ‘‘ An Account 
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of the Grand Monadnock Mountain of New-Hampshire”’ ; 
an elaborate “‘ Account of Iodine”; ‘¢‘ On anew form of 
the Electrical Battery” ; ‘‘ Chemical Examination of the 
Berries of the Myrica Cerifera, or Wax Myrtle” ; ‘ On 
the Effect of Vapor or Flame” ; “‘ On the Existence of 
Cantharidin in the Lytta Vittata, or Potatofly” ; ‘‘ Chemi- 
cal Examination of some Animal Products” ; ‘‘ Notices on 
the connexion of Electricity, Heat and Magnetism, the 
preparation of Euchlorine Gas, &c.” ; “‘ Account of a 
Galvanic Magnetic Apparatus” ; ‘‘ On the Theory of the 
Action of the Deutoxide of Azote, or Nitrous Gas, in Eudi- 
ometry” ; ‘“‘ On the Ignition of Platinum” ; ‘‘ Remarks 
on Mr. Patten’s Air Pump” ; ‘‘ Remarks on the common 
Method of detecting Cobalt” ; ‘* Additional Remarks on 
Mr. Patten’s Air Pump” ; ‘‘ Analysis of the Copper Ore 
of Franconia in New-Hampshire,” &c. published after his 
death. - 

~ [In 1815, while a medical student, Dr. Dana received the 
Boylston medical prize for a Dissertation on the Tests of 
Arsenic, and on his passage home trom Europe he wrote 
a Dissertation on the Composition of the Oxymuriatic 
Gas, to which the Boylston premium was assigned in 
1816. 

DORSEY, JOHN SYNG, M. D. Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania, was born in the city of 
Philadelphia, December 23d, 1783. In early life he re- 
ceived an excellent elementary and classical education at a 
school in Philadelphia of the society of Friends, then in 
high repute, and here manifested the same vivacity of 
genius and quickness in learning with the mild and gra- 
cious dispositions, for which he was subsequently so con- 
Spicuous. At the age of fifteen years he entered the office 
of his relative, the celebrated Dr. Physick. Medicine he 
cultivated with unusual ardor, and so successfully that, 
though by far the most juvenile member of the class, he 
had no superior in the estimation either of his teacher or 


fellow students. Of the force of his application and 


its results, a conception may be formed when it is told 
that, while still very much within his minority, he was 
fully prepared for the highest medical honors of the uni- 
versity. In the spring of 1802, then in his nineteenth 
year, he was graduated as a Doctor in medicine, having 
previously defended with ability an Inaugural Dissertation 
‘¢ On the Powers of the Gastric Liquor asa Solvent of the 
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Urinary Calculi.” This, says his biographer, exhibits 
some original views, illustrated and maintained by a set of 
pertinent and well conducted experiments, 

Not long after receiving his degree the yellow fever re- 
appeared in the city, and prevailed so widely that a hos- 
pital was opened for the accommodation exclusively of 
the sick with this disease, to which he was appointed resi- 
dent physician. So great was the value attached to his 
services, that it is difficult to speak too highly of the man- 
ner in which he discharged the duties of this office of haz- 
ardous benevolence. Nor did he neglect the vast oppor- 
tunities which his situation afforded of investigating the 
disease, and happily by his extensive dissections elucidated 
some of the more intricate parts of its pathology, and aid- 
ed in the establishment of a better system of practice. It 
may be safely affirmed that no one was more correctly 
informed on the subject of this epidemic, and not a little 
which has appeared under the authority of other names, 
was derived from his observations and researches. At the 
close of the same season he proceeded to Europe for the 
purpose of improving his medical knowledge, and liberal- 
izing his views by a wider survey of the world. During 
his absence he divided his time between the English and 
French metropolis, and diligently availed himself of the 
immense advantages, which in these respects each city 
affords. That his talents and acquisitions were duly ap- 
preciated abroad we have ample evidence in the attention 
which was paid him, and in the very flattering notices he 
has since received in several foreign publications. In De- 
cember, 1804, he returned home and immediately entered 
on the practice of his profession. The reputation he 
brought with him, his amiable temper and popular man- 
ners, his fidelity and attention, speedily introduced him 
into a large share of business. From this period profes- 
sional honors were heaped on him with profusion. He 
Was appointed surgeon to the dispensary, the alms-house 
and hospitals, and in all our medical associations he held 
some elevated office. But there was reserved for him a 
still higher and more dignified station. In 1807 he was 
elected adjunct Professor of Surgery, in which office he 
continued till he was raised to the chair of Anatomy by the 
lamented death of the venerable Dr. Wistar. 

Considering himself now placed for the first time in the 
proper sphere for the exercise of his talents and the grati- 
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fication of a generous ambition, the appointment gave him 
much delight, and with ample preparation he opened the 
session by one of the finest exhibitions of eloquence ever 
heard in these walls. But here his bright and prosperous 
career ended, and the expectations of success thus created, 
were not permitted to be realized. Elevated to a position 
above which he could hardly ascend, and surrounded by 
all that we most value, Providence seems to have selected 
him as an instance to teach a salutary lesson of the short- 
ness of life, the insignificance of things transitory, and the 
importance of that eternity which absorbs all being and alk 
time. On the evening of the same day that he pronounced 
his introductory lecture, and while the praises of it still 
resounded, he was attacked with a fever of such vehe- 
mence that in one short week it closed his existence, leav- 
ing to us only his enviable name and inestimable example- 
He died November, 1818, aged 35 years. 

Dorsey was a man of no ordinary powers, and deserv- 
edly occupied a large space in the public eye. Naturally 
acute, vigorous and discriminative, his mind was highly 
improved by education, and embellished by taste. Every 
department of medicine he had cultivated assiduously : 
but it was surgery for which he evinced a decided predi- 
lection, and in which he had the greatest proficiency. As 
a science he thoroughly studied it, and by the unequalled 
advantages he enjoyed, had become no less expert in the 
practice. Excepting one illustrious character, who has no 
rival, he was indisputably the most accomplished surgeon 
of our country, and this high praise is conceded to him on 
account of the number, the variety, the difficulty of his 
operations, and the skill, dexterity and boldness, with 
which they were performed. So many, indeed, were his 
qualifications that, under almost any circumstances, he 
must have attained excellence in this province of his pro- 
fession. Clear in his views, and of sound judgment, he 
had also great mechanical ingenuity, delicacy of touch, and 
promptness of decision ; and hence, in conducting an ope- 
ration, however new or complex, there was a tone and 
firmness of manner which always inspired confidence and 
insured success. As a teacher of medicine, his merits were 
great and universally acknowledged. Early employed in 
this field of exertion, his mind became perfectly disciplin- 
ed, and it developed without faltering or embarrassment 
the various subjects to which it was directed. It was this 
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quickness of apprehension, and facility of execution, which 
caused him constantly to be resorted to in seasons of emer- 
gency, to supply the deficiencies produced by casualties 
in the school. We have seen him, on these occasions, in 
the same day illustrate the operations of surgery, and de- 
liver the details of the materia medica, demonstrate the 
minutize of anatomical structure, and expound the laws of 
the animal economy. ‘Talent so flexible, and knowledge 
thus diversified, have rarely been concentrated in one in- 
dividual, and still more rarely exhibited with such impos- 
ing effect. Never failing in whatever he engaged to teach, 
it was, however, in the demonstrative branches of medi- 
cine he particularly excelled. He was fitted for the un- 
dertaking not less by nature than study. To exactness of 
knowledge, which he owed to a retentive memory, cor- 
roborated by the habit of intense application in early life, 
he added a fluent elocution, an entire self possession, and a 
methodical and luminous mode of exposition. 

But in no situation did he appear to greater advantage 
than in the discussions of our Medical Society. Constitu- 
ted of many of the more active, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing of the practitioners of the city and of the members of 
the medical class, this institution is admirably adapted for 
the display of talent and the reciprocation of professional 
information. As a debater he never had a superior among 
us. The style of his speaking was peculiar and distinct- 
ive. Destitute of rhetorical pretensions, it had the char- 
acter of warm and elevated conversation, and while it was 
sufficiently strong to cope with the most powerful, it was 
intelligible by its simplicity to the meanest capacity. 
Equally adroit in attack or defence, the resources he exhi- 
bited in these contests, and especially when pressed by the 
weight of an adversary, were surprising, and often drew 
forth strong expressions of admiration and applause. It 
has been objected to his speaking, that though always in- 
genious and forcible, it was occasionally loose and desul- 
tory. But this defect was visible only in those extempore 
effusions which escaped from him without premeditation 
or reflection, and proceeded in a great measure from the 
fecundity of his genius, and the copiousness of his matter. 
Teeming with ideas and exuberant in facts, he could not 
always preserve his arrangement, nor the chain of his rea- 
soning, perspicuous and consecutive. As a:medical writer 
he is certainly entitled to be placed among the most 
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prominent we have produced. He contributed many 
valuable papers to the periodical journals, and published 
the ‘‘ Elements of Surgery” in two large octavo volumes, 
which is probably the very best work on the subject ex- 
tant. Composed in a plain and unornamented style, it 
embraces within a narrow compass a digest of surgery, 
with all the recent improvements it has received in Eu- 
rope and this country. Dedicated as he was to his profes- 
sion, he still did not neglect elegant literature nor the 
liberal arts ; on the contrary, he cultivated them with care, 
and found in the intervals of his leisure, that they smooth- 
ed the ruggedness of his severer studies, and afforded a 
refuge from the care and irritation of business. 
Extraordinary as were the powers of his mind, they did 
not surpass the qualities of his heart. What was said by 
Burke of Fox, ‘‘ that he was born to be beloved,” is strik- 
ingly applicable to our friend. As much as any man whom 
I ever knew, was he calculated to win attachments and dis- 
arm enmities. Cordial, warm, generous, practising all 
the courtesies, and extending every kindness in his inter- 
course with society, it was impossible to approach him 
without being conciliated, and further acquaintance served 
only to confirm the agreeable prepossessions. Frank and 
unreserved, there was nothing in his deportment to inspire 
awe, or excite doubt or suspicion of his sincerity. No | 
one, such was his habitual graciousness, however humble 
was thrown at a distance, or rendered uncomfortable in 
his presence. Easy, cheerful and good humoured, he dif- 
fused these pleasant feelings around him, and enlivened 
every scene into which he entered. Mixing much in the 
circles of fashion, his manners, naturally urbane, were 
highly polished, and his conversation, so various was his 
intelligence and such the pliancy of his address, would 
amuse the gay, and instruct the illiterate, entertain the 
learned, and delight the grave and pious. Yet, with this 
versatility of genius and diversity of pursuits, he overlook- 
ed no important concern, nor slighted any material duty. 
The review already presented sufficiently shows how at- 
tentive he was to his leading occupation, and its collateral 
engagements. Endowed with that peculiar constitution 
of character which readily accommodates itself to circum- 
stances, he could in the most remarkable degree intermix 
amusement and business without any serious encroachment, 
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and preserve to a great extent undisturbed the order of 
systematized life. 

As he lived, so he died ; never shall I forget the truly 
impressive scene. When by his peremptory command the 
awful communication was made of his irrecoverable state, 
he was composed, firm and resolute, confiding in the mercy, 
and resigned to the willof Heaven. As a Christian, prac- 
tising with more than ordinary punctuality the duties of 
his religion, death had to him few terrors. Emphati- 
cally and with fervor did he reiterate the expression of 
his confidence in the atonement of his Savior, and the 
comfort which he derived from this source. What else 
indeed can sustain us at such a crisis ? An audacious spirit, 

‘roused by the pomp and pride of war or a sense of duty 
or honor, will in the field affront death, and brave its con- 
sequences. But even he, in the gloomy chamber, and 
under the anguish of disease, where no such adventitious 
impulse exists, without this only support, will shudder at 
the idea of dissolution, and the destinies of eternity.— Pro- 
fessor Chapman’s Eulogium delivered before the Medical Class, 
Ist March, 1819 ; See Philadelphia Journal of Medical and 
Physical Sciences, Vol. I. 

DOUGLASS, WILLIAM, M. D. was a native of Scot- 
land, who came to America when a young man, about the 
year 1716. He fixed himself in the north part of Boston, 
and soon became conspicuous for his abilities as a physi- 
cian, and for his general intelligence and enterprise. He 
was aman of great learning, but deficient in judgment, 
prudence and correct taste ; yet he assumed the task of 
animadverting upon the actions and characters of others, 
filling the newspapers with political essays fraught with 
sarcastic remarks upon the magistrates, the clergy, the 
physicians, and the people of New-England. 

When Dr. Cotton Mather communicated to him the 
success of Timoni of Constantinople in inoculating for 
the smallpox, he treated the account with contempt though 
recorded in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. When Dr. Boylston, nthe year 1721, introduced 
the practice in Boston and met with the greatest success, 
he still raved against Timoni, Mather and Boylston. He 
published several tracts‘on the subject, in which he at- 
tacked with intemperate language, the clergymen, the 
physicians, and ‘all who encouraged the practice of inocu- 
lation, which he held to be a presumptuous exposure to 
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disease and death. His prejudices were very strong, and 
such was the obstinacy of his temper, that he would 
never retract his errors, however palpable or unjust. His 
notions of religion were very loose and unsettled. | 

His publications were, The Inoculation of the Smallpox 
as practised in Boston, 1722 ; The Abuses and Scandals of 
some late Pamphlets in Favor of Inoculation, 1722 ; A 
Practical Essay concerning the Smallpox, containing the 
History, &c. 1730 ; Practical History of a New Eruptive 
Miliary Fever, with Angina Ulcusculosa, which prevailed 
in Boston in 1735 and 1736. This publication may be 
considered a valuable practical essay on angina maligna, 
in which are detailed the characteristics of the disease and 
the method best adapted to its treatment. Some physi- 
cians about that period adopted the plan of bleeding from 
the vein under the tongue, which proved extremely fatal ; 
and Douglass says, ‘‘ most of those who died of the phy- 
sician, died by immoderate evacuations.” He published 
a summary, historical and political, of the first planting, 
progressive improvements, and present state of the British 
settlements in North America ; the first volume appeared 
in 1748, and the second in 1753. In this work he is said 
to be often incorrect in point of fact. It can only be con- 
sidered as a strange medley of affairs relating to his family, 
his private squabbles, and public transactions, without 
judgment or sound discretion. He would not take pains 
to arrange his materials, nor to inform himself of particu- 
lar facts. 

He was so opinionated that he never would correct his 
mistakes. When Cape Breton was taken, it frustrated 
many of his printed declarations. He had ridiculed the 
expedition because it was a measure of governor Shirley’s 
administration, and called that place the Dunkirk, which 
such forces would never dare to assail. But though the plan 
succeeded, it did not make any difference in his views. 
Instead of having his pride wounded, he, porcupine like, 
wrapped himself in his own down, and darted his quills at 
others. He said he was right in his conjectures, but for- 
tune would always wait upon blunderers and quacks ! 
Douglass was a mathematician ; in 1743, 44, he published 
an Almanac, which was useful at the time, and is now 
valuable for its list of chronological events, and also the 
account of all the sovereigns of Europe and their families. 
It was called ‘‘ Mercurius Novanglicanus,” by William 
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Nadir, S. X.Q. A town in the county of Worcester, 
State of Massachusetts, of which he was a proprietor and 
benefactor, bears the name of Douglass. He died Octo- 
ber 2ist, ¥752.—E£lhot’s and Allen’s Biography. , 

DYCKMAN, JACOB, M. D., was born of highly re- 
spectable parentage at Yonkers, Westchester county, in 
the state of New York, on the first of December, 1788. 
His early years, spent as they were in the retirement and 
obseurity of the country, furnish no remarkable incidents 
_ for the narrative of the biographer. Yet it can hardly be 
supposed that a mind such as his did not develop some 
prominent feature, even in the days of his childhood ; 
and especially as he was always the subject of praise 
among his acquaintance, and of ambitious hope among 
his friends. Without possessing that vivacity of spirits, or 
that sprightliness of remark, which are frequently the indi- 
cations of infant genius, there is said to have been something 
peculiar in his deportment, and pointed in his conversa- 
tion, which, at a very early period, excited in the bosoms 
of his friends a hope that he was destined to be no ordi- 
nary man. Accordingly he was sent to the city to be 
prepared for his entrance into college. After receiving a 
very complete and solid preparation at a grammar school, 
he was admitted into Columbia College in the year 1806. 
Although he did not possess that flippancy which often 
passes for brilliancy of parts, and obtains for a young 
man a rank above his fellows who are in reality possessed 
of more capacity and solidity of mind, he maintained, 
during the whole period of his collegiate studies, a highly 
respectable station in his class. There was’ not in him 
any of that frivolity of character which leads young men 
to engage in the fashionable amusements of life; and he 
was too strongly fortified by principle to be led into dis- 
sipation. It is no wonder, then, that he should surpass 
many of his collegiate associates, who trifled away the 
time which he devoted to study, in the pursuits of plea- 
sure or the haunts of dissipation. He was graduated in 
the year 1810, after passing through all the classes of that 
excellent institution. 

Shortly after his graduation in the arts, he commenced 
the study of medicine under the pupilage of Dr. Hosack. 
He was a pattern of diligence in his studies, of propriety 
in his deportment in the office, and an example in all 
respects worthy -of imitation. From the character he 

33 
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then held, every one augured his future usefulness and 
distinction. In the spriug of 1813 he received the honors 
of the doctorate, in one of the early classes that were 
graduated in the newly organized College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. On his public examination he presented 
and defended an Inaugural Thesis on the Pathology of 
the Human Fluids ; a production which, afterwards revis- 
ed and enlarged, laid the foundation of his professional 
fame. and is destined to be remembered as a work of 
standard excellence on the subject of which it treats. 

Immediately after his graduation he was appointed one 
of the Physicians of the City Dispensary, a situation 
which, at that time, was not to be obtained by the influ- 
ence of family connexions, or by acquiescence in a con- 
tracted and mercenary policy. Dr. Dyckman was then 
an obscure young man, without friends to urge his claims, — 
or to exert their influence in his behalf. He continued to 
discharge the arduous duties of this charity for several 
years ; and at last resigned his situation, partly, as he told 
me, through disgust at the conduct which he witnessed in 
the institution, and partly in consequence of increased de- 
mands upon his time by the duties of a more important 
office. 3 

In the year 1819 Dr. Dyckman was appointed the Sur- 
geon of the New-York Alms House. This charity, al- 
though extensive in its character, presents, in consequence 
of its location beyond the limits of the city, and the 
peculiar description of the objects of its bounty, a very 
limited field for the cultivation and display of surgical 
dexterity.. During Dr. Dyckman’s attendance, however, 
several great and important cases occurred in the institu- 
tion, which gave him an opportunity of exhibiting that 
versatility of talent, which can familiarize itself to the knife 
without an exclusive attention to operative surgery. From. 
the judgment and deliberation with which he conducted his. 
operations, and the prudent dexterity which he exhibited. 
in their performance, there is good reason to believe, that - 
when experience had given him a necessary confidence, 
and matured the dexterous talent he possessed, he would 
have become a highly respectable and skilful surgeon. 

In the year 1819 he was commissioned by the Board of 
Health of New-York to proceed to Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of investigating the nature and origin of a pesti- 
Jential fever which prevailed in a section of that city. 
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He discharged this important duty with so much manly 
independence, so much professional discretion, and so 
much satisfaction to the public, that he was sent upon a 
similar mission to Philadelphia in the succeeding year. 
In the year 1821 he was elected recording secretary of the 
New-York Literary and Philosophical Society, an office 
which he held to the day of his death, with universal 
satisfaction to the members of that body. Nothing can 
show in a more convincing manner the estimation in 
which he was held by that learned society, than the fact, 
that a special committee has, by their unanimous resolu- 
tion, been appointed to prepare a biographical memoir of 
him in the next volume of their transactions. The respect- 
ability of the committee charged with this duty, is an 
additional honor to his memory. In the year 1821 Dr. 
Dyckman was appointed to the office of Health Commis- 
sioner, and in 1822, in spite of the intrigues which were 
used for a host of others, he was appointed by the honor- 
able regents of the university, a trustee of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. By his appointment as Health 
Commissioner, he became, ex officio, a member of the Board 
of Health. It is principally in seasons of pestilence that 
a member of that body has any opportunity of signalizing 
himself as a public officer. No sooner had the epidemic 
which. lately desolated the fairest portion of our city, 
made its appearance, than the profession, the board, and 
the public, looked to Dr. Dyckman as their principal 
counsellor. His medical associate in the commission of 
health, by an unfortunate inadvertence which the most 
experienced might have committed, or, perhaps, through 
the mischievous insinuations of jealousy and malice, lost, 
in agreat measure, the confidence of the public.* Dr. 
Dyckman at this time was laboring under a severe indis- 
position ; yet, feeling the importance of his station, and 
animated by a sense of duty, he scorned to evade by 
flight the responsibilities and the dangers of his office. 
Contrary to the remonstrances of his friends, he determined 
to remain in the city, and for some weeks spent his time 
‘alternately in his bed and at the sittings of the Board of 
Health. His feeble constitution, already undermined by 
a strong predisposition to pulmonary disease, could not 
support the anxieties of his mind, and his unusual bodily 


* See Townsend on the Yellow Fever of New-York, in 1822. 
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exertions at this period of terror and dismay. He was 
shortly compelled to request permission of the Board 
to retire into the country to recruit his health. He pro- 
ceeded to the residence of his father, at King’s Bridge— 
never to return. After lingermg for several weeks, ex- 
hausted by the hectic and the cough of consumption, he 
died on Thursday, the 5th of December, 1822, with the 
composure and the triumph of a christian. 

It is impossible to contemplate the character of Dr. 
Dyckman, without feelings of respect, and even emotions 
of admiration. 

As a'physician, he was versed in the scientific depart- 
ments of his profession, not contenting himself with mere 
elementary knowledge, hut ambitious of becoming ‘famil- 
iar with the great masters of the art. He delighted in his 
books, and justly merited the character of a well-read 
physician. But he was not a mere speculative man, vers- 
ed in the doctrines of the schools, and unskilled in their 
practical application. It was in his admirable practical 
sagacity that his great merit ‘consisted. | 

The success of his practice is the best eulogy that can 
be pronounced upon his professional’skill. I have often 
heard him speak of it as one of the most delightful con- 
templations of his life, (and indeed have had constant 
opportunities of verifying his assertions by ‘personal 
knowledge,) that of the numerous cases of disease which 
presented themselves in the practice of the Dispensary, 
where a physician necessarily prescribes under many disad- 
vantages, he lost so very few patients. It is no inconclusive 
evidence of a physician’s skill, that he should not lose 
more than two or three patients out of the hundreds that 
annually fall under his care, whose constitutions are brok- 
en down by the accumulated miseries of poverty and 
complicated disease, and who cannot procure even those 
comforts of life which are indispensable to the efficient 
operation of medicines. 

But Dr. Dyckman was not the mere physician. He 
possessed a noble expansion of soul, which would not per- 
mit him to confine himself to the routine of practice. He 


has justly attained no humble character as an author. 1 _ 


claim not for him, indeed, the veneration that is due to 
exalted genius, but the more enviable praise of being a 
useful and a practical writer. His stvle was by no means 
splendid or ambitious, but neat, perspicuous and simple. 
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His first literary effort, ‘‘An Inaugural Dissertation on 
the Pathology of the Human Fluids,” would have done 
honor to the pen of an older and more experienced writer. 
It is a defence of the humoral pathology in the modified 
form in which it is taught, and has for years been taught, 
by the distinguished Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in this University. Dr. Dyckman, as I have before said, 
was his pupil ; and fired with the zeal of his preceptor, he 
_ boldly stepped forward in the vindication of truth, at a 
_ time when it could only be expected to draw down upon 
‘shim the ridicule and the condemnation of the faculty. 
The doctrine is defended, however, with acknowledged 
dexterity); and explained with a readiness and ingenuity 
which show him to have been familiar with his subject. 
In the judgment of the avowed opponents of the theory 
it espouses, it displays more recondite research, more 
dexterity of statement, more ingenuity of argument, more 
plausibility of style and manner, than almost any other 
production of the kind.* 

Dr. Dyckman’s improved edition of Duncan’s Dispen- 
satory, published in the year 1818, is by far the best and 
amost useful work upon that subject. His monthly reports 
of the diseases occurring in the City Dispensary, published 
originally in the Monthly Magazine, and afterwards in the 
Literary Journal, evince a talent for close observation, and 
a judgment in recording facts, which would not dishonor 
the masterly reports of Drs. Willan and Bateman. 

Several fugitive productions of his pen are preserved in 
the periodical journals of our country ; the most remark- 
able of which are, an Essay upon Adipocire, published in 
the Transactions of the New-York Lyceum of Natural 
History ; and an anomalous case of surgery which fell 
under his care.{ 

He had long had in contemplation a work upon the ve- 
getable Materia Medica of the United States, and had made 
very considerable progress in the collection of materials 
towards it. He, however, had resolved that it should be, 
as it ought to be, the labor of years. Man proposes, but 
. God disposes. Death suddenly interrupted his labors, and 
leaves us another ‘instance of the uncertainty of human 
plans, and the vanity of human hopes. In contemplating 


* See Philadelphia Journal of the Medieal and Physical Sciences, vol. iv. p.370. 
t See Medical and Physical Journal of New-York. 
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the character of Dr. Dyckman as a literary man, and as 
an author, it is proper to notice his connexion as one of 
the editors of the New-York Medical and Physical 
Journal. He zealously entered into the enlightened 
and lofty views of the spirited gentlemen who projected 
this work ; and was proud to associate his name as an 
editor with the names of men, who, though only com- 
mencing life, had justly acquired a character for talents, 
and a literary reputation, of which veteran cultivators of 
science might have been ambitious. 

Respectable as he was as a professional and literary 
man, it is in his personal and private character that he 
appears to highest advantage. Time would fail me to 
speak of all the virtues of this estimable character ; and 
to tell you of his filial affection, and of his excellence 
in the relations of a brother and a friend. O! there 
was a tenderness in his friendship, which I have a thou- 
sand times experienced, but which I would in vain en- 
deavor to describe. Hear the touching language of 
bereaved affection bearing testimony to his worth: <‘ All 
who were acquainted with the deceased, will delight to 
dwell on the amenity of his disposition, and the blameless 
tenor of his life. Remarkably free from the malignant 
passions, his heart was the seat of generous feelings, and 


was ever alive to the sensibilities of humanity. In every | 


sphere in which he moved, his worth was confessed ; and 
in every situation to which private confidence or public 
favor called him, his zeal and assiduity were incessant and 
unwearied. He has left behind him many connected by 
the endearments of friendship : none who can deny the 
benevolence of his heart, or the purity of his character.”* 

Dr. Dyckman, in the days of his health, did not view 
religion as the’ great and important subject in which every 
man has a personal concern superior to every other inter- 
est. So far as a becoming respect for it was concerned, 
he was unexceptionable ; and in the duties of morality 
generally, I believe he was as sincere, as conscientious, and 
as irreproachable as any man can be without the sanctify- 
ing influence of religion. He never made any religious 
profession, though he was often heard to express a partial- 


* New-York Medical and Physical Journal. vol. i. p. 523. To this editorial 
obituary notice of Dr. Dyckman, marked by a beauty of style, a loftiness of senti- 
ment, and a tenderness of feeling, highly creditable to the work, I am indebted for 
several particulars in the life of our friend. 
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ity for the Episcopal Church. His fault .on this great 
subject was, that he considered morality as the sum and 
substance of religion : and conscious of an irreproachable 
character on that score, he rested contented here. But in 
his last days he obtained a truer view of the subject. He 
was enabled to discover that the high and holy law of 
God isthe required standard of morality, and not our 
own imperfect and often erroneous conceptions of duty. 
The foregoing is an abridged tribute to the memory of 
Dr. D. by Henry W. Ducachet, M.D., delivered at the 
desire of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of New York. 
ELIOT, DR. JARED, a clerical physician, was the son 
of the Rev. Joseph Eliot, of Guilford, in Connecticut, and 
grandson of the Rev. Joseph Eliot, of Roxbury, Mass. 
the celebrated Indian apostle. He was born Nov. ‘th, 
1685, and died April 22d, 1763. He was one of the ear- 
liest students of Yale College, and received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1706. From 1730 to 1762 he was one of the 
corporation of that institution; and from 1709 to his 
death, was the minister to the first ecclesiastical society 
of Killingworth, in Connecticut. He was unquestion- 
ably the first physician of his day in Connecticut, and was 
the last clerical physician of eminence, probably, in New 
England. He was an excellent botanist, and was equally 
distinguished as a scientific and practical agriculturalist. 
He introduced the white mulberry into Connecticut, and 
with it the silk worm, and published a treatise upon the 
subject. He was also a mineralogist, and in 1761 received 
from a society in London a gold medal, as a premium for 
his discovery of a process of extracting iron from black 
sand. He was the personal friend and correspondent of 
Bishop Berkely and Dr. Franklin, and of several other 
philosophical characters both in Europe and America. 
He was, however, in his life time, more known by the 
public as a physician, and was very eminent for his judg- 
- ment and skill in the management of chronic complaints. 
_ In these he appears to have been more extensively consult- 
ed, than any other physician in New England, frequently 
visiting every county of Connecticut, and being often call- 
ed to Boston and Newport. He was a good linguist, and 
from the libraries left by him and his contemporaries it is 
evident, that he was in the habit of reading and studying 
Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, Areteus, &c. in the originals. 
Some very humorous anecdotes are still related, which 
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serve to show that he managed melancholics and maniacs 
with great ingenuity and success. All of Dr. E.’s science 
and philosophy were of the practical kind, and adapted 
to the improvement of his infant country. He published 
“¢ agricultural essays,” and devised various plans for drain- 
ing swamps in the interior, and also for reclaiming marsh- 
es from the sea. He was very industrious and methodi- 
cal, and was peculiarly careful that whatever he under- 
took, should be well executed. It is difficult to conceive 
how one could be successful in such a variety of pursuits, 
as those in which he was engaged; for he seldom if 
ever failed in any important undertaking. He possessed 
avery large estate in land, which consisted of farms in 
different sections of the state, or rather colony. These 
were generally better cultivated, and furnished more pro- 
fits, than those of his neighbors. Amidst all his avoca- 
tions, he was distinguished for his piety and talents as a 
clergyman. He published several sermons, and so consei- 
entious was he in the discharge of his duties as a minister, 
that he always so contrived his journies, as to be, if possi- 
ble, with his people every Sunday, and for forty success- 
ive years in the course of his ministry, he never omitted 
preaching either at home or abroad on the Lord’s day. 
Dr. E. resided on the main road from New-York to Bos- — 
ton, and was always visited by Dr. Franklin, when he was — 
journeying to his native town, as well as by most of the 
literary and religious characters of his day, who always 
met with avery affectionate reception in his hospitable 
mansion. He was distinguished for his charities, and 
many of his medical services were performed gratuitously. 
It is mentioned of him that, though an ardent 
friend of his country, and a great patron of improve- 
ments, and though as a clergyman and_ philosopher, 
a physician, and a trustee of Yale College, his influence 
with the public was very great, and his opinions and ad- 
vice much esteemed, yet he always avoided interfering, or 
taking an active part, in any of the purely political strug- — 
gles of his day. Such men as Eliot are not only highly | 
useful and honorable to the age they live in, but area 
blessing to future generations. They give a spring to the © 
human intellect, and excite a spirit of inquiry, experiment 
and observation, and thus diffuse a light among their con- 
temporaries, which has an influence upon remote posterity- 
See Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary.—Medical Intelligencer. 
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EVANS, DR. CADWALLADER, was a descendant 
from one of the many respectable families who emigrated 
from Wales to Pennsylvania upon the settlement of the 
Province, and resided in Philadelphia county. He was 
one of the first pupils of Dr. Thomas Bond, and sailed 
with a view of finishing his medical education at Edin- 
burgh. But as the war was then prevailing between Spain 
and France and England, the vessel was taken by a Span- 
ish privateer and carried into Hayti, where he was attack- 
ed by a severe fever, from which he happily recovered. 
After some time he was permitted to sail for Jamaica, 
where he resolved to enter into professional practice for a 
short period ; but finding the climate disagree with his 
constitution, he sailed for England after a residence of two 
or three years. After a year spent at Edinburgh, and a 
short time at London, he returned to Philadelphia and 
commenced practice, in-which he continued about twenty 
years, and died in 1773, aged 57. He was long one of 
the physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and highly 
esteemed as a physician and a man. : 

Dr. Evans published, when a student, a case of convul- 
sions which occurred in a girl about fourteen years of age, 
and were repeated forty times in twenty-four ‘hours. Af- 
ter an intermission of a month or two, they would return. 
Sometimes she was affected by violent cramps in different 
parts of her body : at others with the whole train of hys- 
teric symptoms. She continued to be thus afflicted for 
ten years, when in 1752 she was perfectly cured ‘by elec- 
tricity kindly administered by the scientific hands of Dr. 
Franklin. She received-four severe shocks mornings and 
evenings, and was cured in two weeks of the fits : but the 
cramp continued somewhat longer. ‘The lady was the 
sister of Dr. Evans, and the cure was perfect and perma- 
nent. Her mind was not affected, as is common, by the 
disease ; she possessed uncommon powers of reasoning, 
and was distinguished for the sprightliness of her wit, and 
the charms of ‘her conversation. She lived to the age of 
79 years. 

FLAGG, DR. JOHN, M.M.S.S. was son of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Flagg, the first minister of Chester in New- 
Hampshire. He was graduated at Harvard University in 
1761, and studied medicine under the direction of Dr. 
Osgood of Andover. He commenced practice at Woburn, 
but in 1769 removed to Lynn, where he enjoyed the full 
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confidence of his fellow citizens, and acquired a high 
standing in his profession. | 
When, in 1775, the dark cloud overspead our political 
hemisphere, Dr. Flagg was prepared to unite in the strong 
measures of resistance against every encroachment upon 
the rights and freedom of his country. He was an active 
and useful member of the committee of safety, and con- 
tributed largely to the promotion of the military prepara- 
tions to meet the exigences which soon after happened. 


From a native modesty, he declined any appointment in — 


the councils of the state, but was prevailed upon to accept 
the commission of Lieutenant Colonel of Militia under the 
» venerable Col. Timothy Pickering, which, however, he 
soon after resigned, that he might devote his whole atten- 
tion to the practice of medicine, which he preferred to 
- military pursuits. 

He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society immediately after its incorporation, when the 
number of fellows was restricted to seventy in the whole 
Commonwealth. He held a commission of Justice of the 
Peace before the revolution and after the adoption of our 
state constitution, till his death. . The fatigues of an exten- 
sive circle of practice and the exposures incident to a pro- 
fessional life, impaired his constitution, and he fell a victim 


to pulmonary consumption, May 27th, 1793, in the 50th 


year of his age. ra 

FULLER, DR. SAMUEL, one of the memorable plant- 
ers of Plymouth, who came over with the first settlers in 
1620. He was the first regularly educated physician that 
visited New England. He was a deacon of the Rev. 
John Robinson’s church, with Mr. Carver, who was after- 
wards governor of the plantation. His services were in 
very special request both for the souls and bodies of the 
people. Besides his duties in the church, which he was 
active in performing, he was eminently useful as a surgeon 
and physician. : 

Nor did he confine his benevolent offices to the inhabi- 
tants of New Plymouth and to the aboriginals of the coun- 
try, but readily gave his assistance to the people of Naum- 
keak (Salem) and Charlestown, after Mr. Endicot came 
to that part of Massachusetts Bay. Several of the people 
died of ‘‘ scurvy and other distempers,’”’ and many were 
subjected to diseases arising from unwholesome diet and 
want of proper accommodations. Having no physician 
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among themselves, it'was fortunate for those planters that 
Plymouth could supply them with one so well qualified 
as Dr. Fuller, who visited them at the request of Governor 
Endicot, and met with great success in his practice. He 
visited Salem first in 1628, and again in 1629, on account 
of the sickness introduced there by the newly arrived 
ships. When he arrived at Plymouth from Salem, Gov- 
ernor Endicot wrote to Governor Bradford a letter of 
thanks, speaking highly in praise of the physician, and 
also expressing his hearty concurrence with their church 
at Plymouth, its form and discipline. From which it is 
evident that the conversation of Dr. Fuller had some 
effect upon his religious opinions, for there was a differ- 
ence of sentiment before this interview, and a jealousy 
lest the Plymouth church should exercise a jurisdic- 
tion over the church in Salem. In a letter to Governor 
Bradford, June 28th, 1630, Dr Fuller says, ‘“‘ I have been 
to Matapan, (now Dorchester), and let some twenty of 
those people blood.”? What disease prevailed among those 
people that required the loss of blood in the warm season 
of June, we are unable to determine. | 

In his medical character, and for his christian virtues 
and unfeigned piety, Dr. Fuller was held in the highest 
estimation, and was resorted to as a father and wise coun- 
sellor during the perils of his day. He was finally one of 
several heads of families who died of a fever which pre- 
vailed in Plymouth in the summer of 1633, and was most 
deeply lamented by all the colonists. 

GALE, DR. BENJAMIN, was born on Long-Island in 
1715. When a child, his parents removed with him to 
Goshen, in the State of New-York. He studied medicine 
with the distinguished Dr. Jared Eliot, of Killingsworth, 
Connecticut, and afterwards married his daughter, and 
settled in that town. 

Dr. Gale was author of a Dissertation on the Inocula- 
tion of the Smallpox in America about the year 1750, in 
which he advocated the utility of a course of mercury as 
a preparative to the disease. This production was quoted 
by Dr. Wilson Philip, and also by the celebrated Dr. 
Huxham, who in a letter published in January, 1765, says 
“the use of mercury and antimony in preparing persons 
for inoculation, will more ‘fully appear by what the inge- 
nious Dr. B. Gale, of Connecticut in New England, has 
communicated to me in his ‘¢ Dissertation on the Inocula- 
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tion of the Smallpox in America”: in which he says, 
“¢ Before the use of mercury and antimony in preparing per- 
sons for inoculation, one of one hundred of the inoculated 
died ; but since, only one in eight hundred.” According 
to Dr. Gale the use of mercury in the smallpox was first 
resorted to in the English American colonies in 1745, 
when it was employed with success by Dr. 'Thompson of 
Pennsylvania or Maryland, and Dr. Morison of Long-Isl- 
and, in the Province of New-York. . 

Dr. Gale published some Essays in the Transactions of 
the Medical Society of New-Haven. His reputation for 
medicine and other sciences was little, if at all, inferior to 
that of his father-in-law ; and he kept up the same scien- 
tific correspondence with, distinguished foreigners, and the 
eminent men of his own country. Like Eliot, he was 
both a scientific and practical agriculturalist, and he re- 
ceived a medal from a society in England, for the mven- 
tion of an improved drill plough. But he was unlike his 
predecessor in his attention to the politics of the day, as 
he took great interest in the events of the American revo- 
lution, and in those that passed during the formation of 
the Federal Constitution, and employed much of the latter 


part’ of his life in writing political essays for the newspa~ 


pers of the time. It is believed that as a politician, he 
was not inferior to many of his contemporaries, and that 
his talents would have been much more serviceable to his 
country had he confined them to subjects more immedi- 


ately connected with his profession. He was also an 


ingenious and speculative divine and a biblical critic, and 

wrote a Dissertation on the Prophecies. He is said to 

have been a good Greek scholar. He died in 1790. 
GARDEN, ALEXANDER, M.D. F.R.S. born in Scot- 


Jand about the year 1728, was the son of the Rev. A. Gar- 
den of Aberdeen. He received his first medical education 


under the celebrated Dr. John Gregory, and studied also 


twelve months in Edinburgh, having received his philo-’ 
sophical and clerical education in the University of Aber- 
deen. He arrived in South Carolina about the middle of 


the 18th century, and commenced the practice of physic 
in Prince William parish in connexion with Dr. Rose. ~ 
Here he began his botanical studies ; but having lost 
his health he was obliged to take a voyage to the north- 
ward for its recovery. In the year 1754 he went to New- 
York ; where a professorship in the college, recently form: 
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ed in that city was offered to him ; but he declined the 
acceptance of it.. On his return he settled in Charleston, 
- and continued. to practise physic about thirty years. In 
this period he amassed a handsome fortune, being deserv- 
edly in very high esteem and extensively employed. He 
brought with him a hemoptoic constitution, but the com- 
plaint was suspended during his residence in Carolina. 

_ He was well acquainted with the Latin and Greek class- 
ics, understood the French and Italian languages, and was 
a considerable proficient in the knowledge of the belles 
lettres, in mathematics, philosophy, history and miscella- 
neous literature ; but his attention, when the duties of his 
profession permitted any relaxation, was chiefly directed 
to the study of natural history, and particularly to that 
branch of it which is called botany. Linneus, with whom 
he corresponded in Latin, gave his name, Gardenia, to a 
most beautiful flowering shrub, and often mentioned him 
with applause. He was also highly esteemed by the lite- 
rati throughout Europe, with several of whom he corres- 
ponded. About the year 1772 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. Shortly after his return to - 
Europe in 1783 he was appointed one of its council, and 
afterwards one of its vice presidents... To extend his 
knowledge in natural history Dr. Garden accompanied 
James Glen, governor of South Carolina, in the year 1755,. 
when he penetrated into the Indian country and formed a 
treaty with the Cherokees in their own mountains. In 
this expedition Dr. Garden discovered an earth, which 
upon a fair trial by the manufacturers at Worcester in 
Great Britain was deemed equal to the finest porcelain 
that was ever imported from India. Unfortunately no 
precise knowledge can now be had of the spot where this 
valuable earth was found. Hitherto no advantage has re- 
sulted from the discovery, though no doubt exists of its 
reality and importance. 

On Dr. Garden’s return to Europe his consumptive 
diathesis, which had been long suspended, began to show 
itself. He endeavored to parry its attacks by travelling. 
This answered a valuable purpose, but failed in its pri- 
mary object. He found that wherever he went, his lite- 
rary fame had preceded him and induced many to court 
his acquaintance. In France he was treated by men of 
science with the most pointed attention and hailed as a 
brother. He met with a similar reception in Switzerland, 
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and was particularly caressed’ by Lavater, the author of 
the elaborate work on Physiognomy. In the course of his 
travels he tried the effects of breathing his native air and 
of revisiting the haunts of his youth, hoping that the pleas- 
ing recollections of juvenile scenes would have a salutary 
influence in arresting the progress of his disease. He was 
received as a man who had done honor to his native land 
and extended its reputation as the soil of genius. He 
found that his venerable father, after reaching his 90th 
year, had lately died. Nought remained but to do honor 
to his memory. The son drew up a monumental inscrip- 
tion in elegant classical Latin, commemorative of the vir- 
tues of the father. This is shown to strangers as honora- 
ble to both, and is respectfully mentioned in the statistical 
account of the parish, edited by Sir John Sinclair. 

Dr. G. was highly pleased with the attentions he every- 
where received in his travels, but all this time his disorder 
was advancing. Having made every exertion to preserve 


his life he finally made up his mind to his situation, re- 


solved to travel no more and to meet his approaching fate 
in the bosom of his family. He accordingly settled at 
London, and soon after expired in that city in the year 
1792. The high reputation for literature which he attain- 
ed. reflected honor both on his native and adopted coun- 


try. In the first a good foundation was laid, especially in 


classical learning ; in the latter the superstructure was 
raised. He came young to Caroline, and was then barely 
initiated in the favorite studies in which he particularly 
excelled. He acquired most of his botanical knowledge in 


the woods of Carolina. He was fond of good company, 


and particularly of refined female society, and to it he de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time ; but enough was 
reserved for mental improvement. He introduced into 
medical use the spigelia marilandica or Carolina pinkroot, 
a valuable vermifuge, and published in 1764 an account of 
its medical properties and gave a botanical description of 
the plant.—New-York Medical Repository, Vol. 5th ; also, 
Linnean Correspondence by Sir J. E. Smith. . 
GARDINER, DR. SYLVESTER, was born in the year 
1717, in Narragansett, in the colony of Rhode Island, on 
an extensive estate purchased by his grandfather, who 
with a younger brother emigrated from England at an 
early period of the settlement of the country. In early 
youth it was observed that the bent of his genius led him 
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to traverse the fields and meadows for the purpose of bo- 
tanical discoveries, and the investigation of the medicinal 
properties of plants; and manifesting a predilection for 
the medical profession, he was at the age of fourteen years ~ 
put under the tuition of Dr. Gibbin, an English physician 
residing in Boston. | 

In process of time, however, his ardent thirst. for 
knowledge painted to his imagination the more ample 
advantages to be enjoyed in Europe for the accom- 
plishment of his education. Being indulged in his incli- 
nation by his parents, he repaired to France and devoted 
himself with great assiduity to the study of medicine 
and surgery in the various hospitals at Paris. After 
aresidence of four years in that city he visited England, 
where he continued two years engaged in the same pursuit, 
when he returned to his native country and united himself 
in marriage with the daughter of Dr. Gibbin, to whom 
he was previously engaged. Still, however, his insatiate 
mind prompted him toa further prosecution of know- 
ledge in the various branches of science, especially that of 
optics. With this view he embarked a second time for 
France, where he devoted one or two years more to his 
favorite studies. 

Thus accomplished and abundantly qualified for the 
duties of his profession, Dr. Gardiner commenced his 
career of practice in the town of Boston, where uncom- 
mon success, wealth and fame awaited him in anticipation. 
For his skill in the several branches of medicine, operative 
surgery and obstetrics, he became eminently distinguish- 
ed, and on occasions of capital operations it was not un- 
common for him to receive calls at the distance of fifty 
or sixty miles. Being amply qualified as a medical in- 
structer, he took students under his direction for educa- 
tion, and read to them private lectures, which he illus- 
trated by anatomical preparations which he brought from 
Paris. Ina few years his enterprising spirit led him to 
the establishment of an extensive drug store. He import- 
ed in this line on a very large scale, and soon became the 
most noted druggist in New England, and from his know- 
ledge in the art of pharmacy, and his well known honor 
and integrity, he commanded the principal share of 
custom. . 

From his various sources wealth had at length accumu- 
lated so abundantly in his coffers that it became a matter 
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of some concern in what manner to appropriate his funds. 
With this view he became a member of the Plymouth 
land company, and purchased extensive tracts in the un- 
cultivated regions of Maine. Here in the vicinity of the 
Kennebec river he erected churches for public worship in 
the Episcopal form, and at his own expense supported the 
Rev. Mr. Baily to preach the gospel for many years. He 
erected a town in that territory which still bears the name 
of Gardiner, and imported people from Germany to culti- 
vate the soil, furnishing them annually with the needed 
supplies of cattle, implements of husbandry, food and 
clothing ; here houses and mills were built, and a church 
endowed at his own expense. From his high standing and 
extensive acquaintance, Dr. Gardiner’s select associates 
were those most distinguished in his day for rank and fami- 
ly, and his house in Boston was the resort of the literary 
and scientific from both sides of the Atlantic. Among his 
select guests were Sir William Pepperil, Governor Hutch- 
inson, Earl Percy, Admiral Graves, Major Pitcairn, Gen- 
eral Gage, Major Small, &c. &c. : 

But he was not destined to enjoy uninterrupted pros- 
perity, a revolution in human affairs awaited him, and he 
was called to witness the annihilation of his earthly en- 
joyments ; his fortune, his peace and happiness appeared 
to be dissipated as the morning dew. In the midst of his 
prosperous career he became, in common with many oth- 
ers, involved in the political struggle between the mother 
eountry and her oppressed colonies in.1775. Having im- 
bibed from his ancestors a great veneration for a monarch- 
ical government, he united with his loyal associates, and 
justified the hostile proceedings of the British parliament 
against the liberties of his native country. He was of 
course stigmatized as a tory, and became at once odious to 
the majority of his countrymen who were engaged in the 
great cause of liberty and freedom. He continued in Bos- 
ton during the siege with part of his family, and was sub- 
jected to great privations and sufferings. When the Brit- 
ish army evacuated the town, he was compelled to embark 
ina small crowded cabin, badly provided with provi- 
sions, and in this forlorn condition he bade adieu to his 
native country to seek a temporary shelter in Quebec : 
from thence he repaired with a heavy heart to England, 
where for ten or twelve years he experienced all the calam- 
ities of exile, having it in his power to take with him 
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four hundred pounds only of his princely fortune. The 
legislature of Massachusetts having enacted that all pre- 
perty belonging to tory refugees should be confiscated for 
the use of the public, Dr. Gardiner’s whole estate was ad- 
vertised and sold at auction. The estate consisted of one 
undivided twelfth in the Plymouth patent lands in Massa- 
chusetts, and county of Lincoln, amounting to 98,700 
acres, with houses, mills and wharves. His stock of drugs 
was said to fill from twenty to twenty-five wagons. But: 
in consequence of some informality in the legal process by 
the attorney general, the heirs of Dr. Gardiner were re- 
invested with the land in the District. of Maine, on favor- 
able terms. ' 

_ Not long after the close of the war of independence 
Dr. G. returned to Newport in Rhode Island, where he 
was. attacked with a malignant fever, which after the se- 
verest sufferings terminated his eventful life, August 8th, 
1786, in the 69th year of his age. In the life of Dr. G. 
piety and family devotion, charity and benevolence, and 
all the moral virtues were united and conspicuous. He 
compiled a formula of prayers, and distributed many 
hundred copies among the poor and destitute. 

GREEN, THOMAS. The family of Green has made 
itself remarkable in the medical profession by its humble 
and singular origin. The subject of this notice, the me- 
dical ancestor of the family, was born in Malden, and was 
one of the first settlers of Leicester, county of Worcester. 
He received his first medical impressions and impulse from 
a book given him by a surgeon of a British ship, who re- 
sided a few months at his father’s, and took an interest in 
his vigorous and opening intellect. His outfit for the wild- 
erness consisted of his gun, his axe, his book, his sack, 
and his cow. His first habitation was built by nature, its 
roof composed of a shelving rock. Here he passed the 
night in sound repose after the labor of the day in felling 
and. cleaying the forest. 

Soon after he began his settlement, he was attacked by 
a fever. Foreseeing the difficulties which must attend his 
situation without a friendly hand to administer even the 
scanty necessaries of life, he. had the precaution to tie a 
young calf to his cabin formed under the rock. By this 
stratagem he was enabled to obtain sustenance from the 
cow, as often as she returned to give nourishment to her 
young. In this manner he derived his support for some 
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weeks. By the aid of his book and the knowledge of 
simples, a proficiency in which he early acquired by an 
intercourse with the Indians, he was soon enabled to pre- 
scribe successfully for the simple maladies of his fellow 
settlers. By practice, from the necessity of the case, as 
well as from choice, he acquired theory and skill, and 
soon rose to great reputation. ‘Thus, from fortuitous cir- 
cumstances and a humble beginning, the name of Green 
has attained its present eminence in the medical profession. 

GREEN, DR. JOHN, Senior, son of the abovemen- 
tioned, was born at Leicester, in the year 1736. By the 
aid of his father he early became a physician, and settled 
at Worcester. He married a daughter of Brigadier Rug- 
gles, of Hardwick, and became the father of a large fa- 
mily. Not satisfied, as too many are, with the limited 
means of knowledge which necessarily fell to his lot, he 
afforded his children the best education in his power. He 
was extensively employed ; and distinguished himself for 
his tenderness and fidelity. He inherited a taste and skill 
in botany, with his profession, from his father. In his 
garden were to be found the useful plant, the healing herb 
and the grateful fruit ; which either his humanity bestow- 
ed on the sick, or his hospitality on his friends. He died 
November 29th, 1799, aged 63 years. 

GREEN, DR. JOHN, JR., son of the preceding, was 
born A. D. 1763. Descended from ancestors who made 
the art of healing their study, Dr. Green was easily initi- 
ated in the school of physic ; and from his childhood the 
natural bias of his mind led him to that profession which 
through life was the sole object of his ardent pursuit. To 
be distinguished as a physician, was not his chief incen- 
tive. ‘To assuage the sufferings of humanity by his skill, 
was a higher motive of his benevolent mind. Every duty 
was performed with delicacy and tenderness. With these 
propensities, aided by a strong, inquisitive and discriminat- 
ing mind, he attained to a preeminent rank among'the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of our country. To this sentiment 
of his worth, correctly derived from witnessing his prac- 
tice on others, a more feeling ‘tribute is added by those 
who have experienced his skill ; for so mild was his de- 
portment, so soothing were his manners, and so indefati- 
gable was his attention, that he gained the unbounded con- 
fidence of his patients, and the cure was in a good meas- 
ure performed before medicine was administered. To 
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those who were acquainted with Dr. Green the idea 
that ‘‘some men are born physicians” was not absurd ; 
for he not only possessed an innate mental fitness for the 
profession, but was constitutionally formed to bear its 
fatigues and privations. Few men of his age have had 
such extensive practice, or endured a greater variety of 
fatigue, or have been so often deprived of stated rest 
and refreshment. It is worthy of remark that in all the 
variety ef duty incident to his calling, he was never known 
to yield to the well intended proffer of that kind of mo- 
mentary refreshment, so ready at command and so often 
successfully pressed upon the weary, exhausted and incau- 
tious physician. 

The firmness and equanimity of his mind, which were 
conspicuous in all the exigences of life, forsook him not 
in death. With christian resignation he ‘ set his house 
in order,” knowing he ‘‘ must die and not live.” In per- 
fect possession of his intellectual faculties, with a mind 
calm and collected, he spent the last moments of life, per- 
forming its last duties with the sublime feelings of a phi- 
losopher and christian. And when by an examination of 
his pulse he found the cold hand of death pressing hard 
upon him, he bade a calm adieu to his attending physi- 
cians, who he wished should be the sole witnesses of 
nature’s last conflict. Placing himself in the most favora- 
ble posture for an easy exit, he expressed a hope that his 
fortitude would save his afflicted family and friends from 
the distress of hearing a dying groan. His hope was ac- 
complished ! He died August 11th, 1808, aged forty-five 
years. At his request his body was examined. The cause 
of death was found in the enlargement and consequent 
flaccidity of the aorta.—Hon. O. Fisk. 

GRIFFITTS, SAMUEL POWEL, M.D. born in 
Philadelphia, on the 21st day of July, 1759, was the third 
and last child of William Griffitts and Abigail Powel. 
His parents were members of the religious society of 
Friends ; the tenets of which sect he adopted, and so 
steadfastly adhered to, as to afford a happy illustration of 
their influence upon the human character. 

The classical education by which he was so well quali- 
fied for the study of a liberal profession, he received for 
the most part in the College of Philadelphia ; an institu- 
tion which, from the changes effected by the revolution, 
has been subsequently supplanted by the University. He 
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ossessed an accurate knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
fiiornales: and such a mastery of the French as to enable 
him to speak it with the greatest fluency and correctness. 

From the benevolence which predominated in his cha- 
racter, itis highly probable that, in the choice of a profes- 
sion, he fixed on the medical as applying most immediately 
to the relief of human suffering. He studied under the 
late Dr. Adam Kuhn, professor of materia medica and 
botany in the College of Medicine, then the only school 
in America where the science was taught by public lee- 
tures. ‘The intimate friendship which commenced at this 
time and ever afterwards subsisted between him and his 
preceptor, may be adduced as an infallible evidence not 
only of his early merits, but of his subsequent good con- 
duct.* | 

It was during the period of his professional studies that 
the disastrous battle of Germantown was fought. Re- 
strained by the strictest precepts of his religion from the 
performance of military duties, humanity led him to com- 
miserate the sufferings of the wounded, and to apply his 
efforts towards their relief. | | 

Aiming at the highest honors of the profession, he cross- 
ed the Atlantic in 1781, to visit the schools of Europe. 
He attended upon the lectures and the practice of the hos- 
pitals in Paris, and afterwards attended a course of lectures 
at the much celebrated school of Montpelier, and having 
taken a tour through the south of France, he repaired to 
London in June 1783. Here he availed himself of all 
the opportunities for collecting information which were 
offered, until the following autumn, when he repaired to 
Edinburgh, which was then, as it is now, the chief seat of 
medical science in Great Britain. The eminent advanta- 
ges held out by this school may be estimated from the 
names of its professors, the several chairs being then filled 
by Cullen, Monro, Gregory, Black, and Hamilton. In 
the spring of 1784 he returned to London, soon after 
which he embarked at Portsmouth for his native country, 
and arrived in Philadelphia early in the fall, after an ab- 
sence of about three years. 

With the superior qualifications which he now possess- 
ed, he commenced practice in his native city ; where he 


* For an interesting and faithful biographical notice of the late Dr. Kuhn, written 
by Dr. Griffitts, see the Eclectic Repertory, vol. viii. 
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soon displayed strong proofs of the maturity of his talents ; 
and to these added a striking evidence of the natural bene- 
volence of his disposition, by his successful exertions in 
establishing the Philadelphia Dispensary. 

The chief design of this charity was to afford medical 
relief to such of the poor, whose former circumstances 
and habits of independence, would not permit them to 
expose themselves as patients in a public hospital, when 
afflicted by diseases. It was the first institution of its kind 
established in America, and was founded early in the year 
1786, witl out any other pene or support than the 
voluntary contributions of many excellent citizens, and the 
gratuitous attendance of humane physicians. 

It deserves record as a remarkable fact, that, during its 
primitive obscurity in Strawberry street, and its sub- 
sequent more eligible location in Fifth street, he was, with 
very few exceptions, a daily visiter of the Dispensary 
for more than forty years ; a circumstance in itself suffi- 
cient to account for the prosperity of the institution, and 
the uncommon regularity with which its affairs have been 
managed. In‘addition to his duties as manager, he dis- 
charged the laborious office of physician to that institution 
for seven years. Satisfied when he saw the establishment 
ably fulfilling the objects for which it was instituted, he 
seemed anxious to shun notoriety and every thing like 
public commendation. His great ambition was to effect the 
most good with the least show. The beautiful sentiment 
applied by Sallust to Cato—esse, quam videri, bonus malebat 
—happily illustrates the christian spirit by which he was 
always actuated. | 

In the year 1816, thirty years after the institution of the 
first Dispensary in Philadelphia, the extended limits and 
multiplied population of the city, and consequent increas- 
ed number of the poor, rendered it necessary to establish 
two others, one for Southwark and one for the Northern 
Liberties. In the foundation and support of these addi- 
tional charities, he took an interest and an active part, not 
less perhaps than he displayed in the origin of the first ; so 
that he may be fairly considered as the father of the Dis- 
pensaries of his native city. 

In the same year in which he was so actively engaged in 
establishing the Dispensary, he joined the Humane Soci- 
ety, instituted for the purpose of rendering timely assist- 
ance in cases of suspended animation, and encouraging 
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efforts to restore life. This institution always received a 
large portion of his attention. He was likewise chosen a 
member of the Philosophical Society, of which Dr. 
Franklin was then president. In the following year the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia was founded, he 
being one of its original members. 

The particular interest which he entertained for the 


College of Physicians, was evinced by a constant attend- 


ance of its meetings, from its first organization until his 


death ; during all which time he rendered it the most effi-. 


cient services, both as a zealous member and faithful officer. 
In 1817 he was chosen its Vice President ; an honor 
which he retained until his death. 

Strongly impressed with the belief that great advan- 
tages would result to the medical profession in this coun- 
try from the adoption of a National Pharmacopeia; he 
entered warmly into the project when it was brought for- 
ward. For this object a convention of the middle states 
met on the Ist of June, 1819, in the chamber of the Col- 


lege of Physicians of Philadelphia ; and closed its session: 


on the 4th instant, after having made what was deemed a 
proper selection of the several articles and preparations, 
and appointed delegates to represent the middle district of 
the United States in a general convention, for the forma- 
tion of a Pharmacopeia, to be held at Washington, on the 
ist of January, 1820. The College of Physicians having 
appointed him a member of a committee to prepare an 
Essay of a Pharmacopeeia, to be laid before the general 
convention, this arduous task was chiefly performed by 
him. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, he never permitted him- 
self to be borne away by those ingenious speculations and 
sophistical arguments, which in scientific works and asso- 
ciations are so often advanced and plausibly supported. 
Endowed with a clear perception and sound judgment, his 
mind was always directed to subjects of practical utility. 
Upon these, and especially upon such as were connected 
with his profession, he was always capable of contributing 
important information. He was a diligent reader, and 
never allowed himself to be left in the rear of the march 
of improvement. Unlike those whose learned pursuits 
are for the most part limited by mere selfish gratification, 
or the pride of possession, his main object was to attain 
that which might be applied to some useful or humane 
intention. 
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In the great. pestilence which in 1793 desolated Phila- 
delphia, he remained in the city, actively engaged in ex- 
tending professional aid to the sick, except when laboring 
himself under the disease. Nor was it alone in this season 
of calamity that he remained firmly at his post, and per- 
formed the most laborious and hazardous services. In the 
memorable epidemics of 1797, ’98, ’99, 1802, and 1805, 
he stood in the midst of the desolation, and regardless of 
personal danger, was solely intent upon extending relief to 
his suffering fellow-citizens, who, wasted by pestilence in 
darkness and at noonday, were falling on every side. In 
1793 he united his own exertions with those of the late Dr. 
Rush, in preparing and publishing accurate directions for 
the prevention and treatment of the prevailing fever ; 
which, under the sanction of their names, they affection- 
ately recommended to those who were unable to procure 
the regular advice and attendance of physicians. Surely 
nothing can more strongly recommend a physician to 
grateful remembrance than such meritorious acts and mag- 
nanimous devotion ; and when we take into consideration 
the nature of the calamity, and all its distressing accom- 
paniments, we can readily appreciate that affectionate 
ardor of the Athenians, which, for services rendered by 
Hippocrates in one of their plagues, led them to bestow 
upon him a golden crown, and to honor his memory with 
divine festivals. 

The distress which in the year 1793 fell upon the for- 
mer proprietors of St. Domingo, in consequence of the 
successful insurrection in that island, furnished an addi- 
tional opportunity for the display of his benevolence. 
Most of the French who were driven by this event to seek 
refuge on our shores, had on their arrival little else to 
boast of than their lives. Their strong claims for assist- 
ance were liberally answered in Philadelphia, where in a 
short time twelve thousand dollars were collected for 
their relief. On this occasion Dr. Griffitts made himself 
very active, both in procuring the means and appropriat- 
ing them to the necessities of the sufferers. He was parti< 
cularly qualified for this last office, by the facility he pos- 
sessed of making himself intimately acquainted with their 
situation and circumstances, Besides the money collected 
by himself, he was entrusted with the distribution of large 
sums raised by public or individual bounty. The part 
which he bore in alleviating the sufferings of the unfortu- 
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nate French emigrants, both in 1793 and several subse- 
quent years, left an impression which I have often heard 
them express with tokens of the most heartfelt gratitude. 
A circumstance which we may here introduce, is calculat- 
ed to throw a very strong light upon his character. It 
might reasonably be supposed that his constant intercourse 
for several years with the French refugees, the forlorn 
condition to which they were reduced, and the distressing 
and sanguinary details they had to relate, would be direct- 
ly calculated to inspire a hatred of the successful conspira- 
tors, which no philanthropy could overcome. Such, 


however, was not the result. Deeply as he sympathized — 


with the vanquished, he continued to the day of his death 
to evince a strong solicitude for the general welfare of the 
present masters of Hayti ; forwarding to them gratuitous- 


ly, by every favorable opportunity, supplies of fresh vac-_ 
cine virus, without which that island would be almost — 


deprived, by the nature of its climate, from sharing in the 
advantages of Jenner’s discovery. 

In the year 1790 he joined the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Society 
for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free 
negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and improving the 
condition of the African race’; a charter for which had 
been obtained the year previous. ‘The objects embraced 
by this association, he always had very much. at heart. 
The community of feeling which subsisted on these sub- 
jects between him and Gregoire, bishop of Blois, the 
famous champion for the abolition of negro slavery in 
France, led to a long continued and intimate correspond- 
ence between them. 

Dr. Griffitts was always a strenuous advocate for the 


salutary modifications, which for many years have been 


gradually finding their way into the penal code of his 
native state, and felt the most lively interest for the sue- 
cess of the humane system of punishment, which is now 
about to be applied on a scale well calculated to test its 
efficacy. 

In the year 1792 he was chosen Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Pennsylvania ; and during the 
four years for which he filled this chair, his lectures 
evinced great industry in the acquisition of useful mate- 
rials, method and perspicuity in their arrangement, and 
zeal for the advancement of his class in solid information. 
But the situation of a public lecturer was not altogether 
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congenial to his feelings ; which were most gratified by an 
active discharge of the less conspicuous duties of private 
life. Perhaps, too, the disinclination which he always 
manifested to hold any place of emolument, may have 
exercised some influence in producing his resignation of a 
chair, which was every year becoming more profitable. 
and even at that period conferred one of the highest hon- 
ors within the reach of his profession. | 

Dr. Griffitts was one of the first to appreciate the im- 
portance of vaccination, and to introduce it into this city ; 
and in no way did he display more zeal and industry than 
in advocating and spreading, by every means in his 
power, the blessings flowing from this inestimable discov- 
ery. Besides what he accomplished in his individual ca- 
pacity, he was an original member and active promoter of 
the Vaccine Society, instituted in the year 1809, by a 
number of benevolent citizens, who formed themselves 
into committees, and sought out the objects of their Asso- 
ciation among the poor and obscure inhabitants of the 
city, Southwark and the Northern Liberties, persuading 
them to submit to vaccination, which was performed at 
their own dwellings, by physicians appointed by the 
Society. 

Of the various afflictions entailed upon mankind, that of 
mental derangement makes the strongest appeal to human- 
ity for sympathy and assistance. We might therefore rea- 
sonably expect to find Dr. Griffitts actively engaged in 
some plan for the relief of individuals and families suffer- 
ing from the effects of this dispensation. Accordingly, 
when, in the year 1811, proposals were made to the Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting of the religious society of Friends, 
to make provision for such of their members as were de- 
prived of their reason, he eagerly embarked in a subject 
which had already occupied his mind for many years. 
The information he had previously acquired, the zeal by 
which he was actuated, and the persevering disposition for 
which he was so remarkable, qualified him peculiarly for 
rendering the most essential aid towards an establishment 
of the nature proposed. The highest expectations of him 
were fully realized. It was agreed upon by the society; 
that an establishment should be formed, and placed under 
the direction of such members of the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting as might become contributors. The original plan 
was drawn up by him, and he took a most active part in 

36 
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all the arduous duties connected with the erection of the 
extensive buildings, and the necessary arrangements for the 
reception of inmates. This admirable institution, such as 
it was formed by the joint labors of himself and his val- 
uable colleagues, amply attests’ the judgment and wisdom 
which guided its projectors and managers.* 

In stature Dr. Griffitts was about the middle size ; and 
although his constitution was by no means robust, it was 
nevertheless capable of supporting considerable fatigue. 
As the best proof of this we may mention, that although 
- his practice was very extensive, yet he always visited his 
patients on foot. Such indeed was his predilection for 
walking, that he never could be induced either by the en- 
treaties of his friends, the increased extent of the city, or 
the advance of age, to adopt the usual method of Bape 

He was extremely plain, abstemious and regular in his 
mode of living ; which, with the free exercise he took in 
attending to his patients, no doubt contributed greatly to 
the preservation of his health. His dress was such as be- 
came an elder of the religious society to which he belong- 
ed ; and conformed with the simplicity and dignity of his 
manners and character. Free from even a shade of affec- 
tation or ostentation, his deportment was distinguished for 
its ease and courtesy. 

The situation of a physician, who, in the performance 
of his duties, is liable to be called upon at all hours of the © 
day, does not readily admit of that accurate distribution — 
of time which is allowed by many other avocations. Up- 
on this account, the extreme regularity acquired and main- 
tained by Dr. Griffitts, in all his habits and pursuits, forms 
a more distinguished trait in his character. He was an 
early riser, and always began the day by reading a portion 
of the New Testament in Greek or Latin. Impressed with 
a deep sense of the paramount obligations of religion, he 
‘was seldom known to be absent from the meetings of wor- 
ship or business of his society. The punctuality with 
which he visited the Dispensary, has been already remark- 
ed, and as an additional proof of the regularity of his 
habits, and a striking example of parental solicitude, we 
may mention, that it was his uniform custom to visit daily 
such of his children and grand-children as resided in the 


* A detailed and highly interesting account of this institution, will be found in 
the Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences, for August, 1825. 
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city. But it was in his professional engagements that his 
punctuality shone forth most conspicuously. Rarely indeed 
_ did it occur, that in keeping the time set for consultation, 
or other purposes, he was so long as five minutes from the 
hour appointed. This strict observance of such engage- 

ments, he regarded as one of the cardinal virtues of a 
medical practitioner, considering all violations of it as so 
many deviations from truth, productive of endless incon- 
venience. The example of his preceptor, whose conduct 
in this respect, during a practice of half a century, has 
perhaps never been surpassed, was well calculated to con- 
firm him in the same habit. " 

In his consultations with other physicians, his conduct 
was ever open and ingenuous ; whilst the thorough know- 
ledge he possessed of the rules and etiquette prescribed by 
medical ethics, was strongly demonstrated by his scrupu- 
lous observance of them. | 

The practice of Dr. Griffitts was distinguished by close- 
ness of observation, clearness of judgment, and when the 
occasion required, prompt decision and efficient energy. 

To the well established principles of medicine, he adhered 
with great strictness ; but was nevertheless always ready 
to adopt useful innovations, when these were in accord- 
ance with the dictates of sound reason, and attested by im- 
partial experiments. His attentions to his patients were 
sedulous, evincing a strong interest in their welfare, and 
inspiring confidence of a happy result. 

_ As a writer, Dr. Griffitts had one formidable obstacle to 
contend with, and this was his reluctance to appear before 
the public. His communications, which were never made 
except when drawn forth by a sense of duty, possess an 
easy, plain and concise style. Fidelity and perspicuity 
in narration were more his objects than grace or elegance 
of composition. He was one of the editors of that highly 
useful medical journal the Eclectic Repertory ; a publica- 
tion which reflects great credit upon the judgment and 
talents of those by whom it was conducted, and the sus- 
pension of which is a loss to the profession. Among the 
original papers it contains, are some valuable contributions 
by, Dr. Griffitts; in all of which he has strictly confined 
himself to a relation of facts, without advancing any theo- 
retical remarks. They are very much condensed, and ' 
strongly impressed with that candor and good sense for 
which he was eminently distinguished. 
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In the first volume he has evinced the particular interest 
he felt in the success of vaccination, by giving some very 
useful observations on the best means of preserving and 
using the vaccine crust. In the third volume he intro- 
duces the subject of blistering as a remedy for preventing 
and arresting mortification. The sixth volume contains a 
paper upon the subject of re-infection in the yellow or ship 
fever of tropical climates ; the non-occurrence of which 
he ably maintains. Among other evidences which he 
brings in support of his position, he states, that during the 
seven years of its appearance in Philadelphia, he did not 
meet with one instance of the same person’s having the 
yellow fever a second time. He was a firm believer in the 
contagious nature of this disease, and a warm advocate for 
enforcing restrictions and precautionary measures, calcu- 
lated to prevent its introduction from abroad. In the 
ninth volume he has recorded an instructive ‘ Case of 
supposed aneurism of the right carotid artery ;”’ which is 
intended as a salutary caution to his medical brethren. It 
affords a fine specimen of his candor. 

_ In the year 1787 he married Mary Fishbourne, daugh- 
ter of William Fishbourne, formerly a respectable mer- 
chant of Philadelphia. From this marriage six children 
with their mother yet survive. (1827. 

- The private worth and domestic virtues of Dr. Griffitts 
will forever endear his memory to his family, and to all 
who knew him intimately. As a friend, he was kind, 
sincere and obliging ; as a husband, attentive and affect- 
ionate ; asa father, fond and indulgent. His piety was 
founded upon unshaken faith in the doctrines and efficacy 
of the christian dispensation, as inculcated in the precepts, 
and maintained in practice by the religious society of 
Friends. 

Thus, by the purity of his life and the possession of 
religion, was he happily prepared for the final summons, 
which on the 12th of May, 1826, so suddenly called him 
away. For several days previously he felt rather more 
debility than usual, but continued to visit his patients, 
although he was unable to attend them all. Early on the 
morning of his death he complained of some unpleasant 
feelings about his chest, which he thought might be re- 
lieved by bleeding. He arose and began to dress himeelf. 
In the mean time, his wife became alarmed and sent for 
his friend Dr. Parrish ; who, although he attended impe- 
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diately, found on his arrival the lifeless body of Dr. Grif- 
fitts resting in an easy posture upon the bed. Having es- 
caped the infirmities of age, he was thus removed in his 
67th year, and, as if through a special interposition of 
divine favor, exempted from the ordinary penalties of sick- 


ness and pain.— G. Emerson, M.D. 


HARRIS, TUCKER, M.D. was born in the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the year 1747. While a 
youth, he was remarked for his prudent conduct and assi- 
duity ; and: discovering a predilection in favor of medicine, 
his parents were induced, at a suitable age, to place him 
with Dr. Lionel Chalmers, a physician of great respecta- 
bility and distinguished abilities. Under such a preceptor 
he made a flattering progress in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The correctness and acuteness of observation in 
his pupil, were early appreciated by Dr. Chalmers, who 
was himself an accurate observer of nature. The Ameri- 
can medical schools being in their infancy, after acquiring 
a proficiency in pharmacy, young Harris was sent in 1768 
to Edinburgh to prosecute his studies. Here he diligently 
attended three courses of lectures of the most illustrious 
professors of the age, among whom was the father of mod- 
ern medicine, Dr. Cullen, as well as Dr. Gregory. He 
there wrote and defended an inaugural thesis, ‘‘ De Chole- 
ra Spontanea,”? and received from that celebrated Univer- 
sity the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

On his return to his native country, in 1771, Dr. Har- 
ris commenced the practice of medicine under the most 
favorable auspices; his talents were recommended to the 
people by his friend and former preceptor, Dr. Chalmers, 
who, a few years after, departed this life, leaving Dr. 
Harris a successor to his fame, in every respect worthy 
the patronage bestowed. An eventful political epoch, the 
revolutionary war, had now arrived ; the patriotic ardor 
of Dr. Harris induced him to engage in the cause of liber- 
ty, and during the great conflict, he not only served as 
Hospital Surgeon in garrison, but occasionally discharged 
his duties incamp. On the restoration of peace he resum- 
ed the practice of his profession in the city of Charleston, 
which increased rapidly, and soon became respectable and 
extensive. From 1783 to ’86 Dr. Harris was connected 


_ in business with the venerable Dr. Oliphant ; but for ma- 


ny years posterior to this, and during the greatest part of 
his life, his professional duties were conducted by himself. 
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Dr. Harris was one among the first of the officers of the 
Medical Society of South Carolina, and for the years 1796 
and ’97 was chosen president. 

As a physician he was eminently skilful, and greatly es- 
teemed for his sensibility and affectionate attention to his 
patients. His purity of manners, circumspection, inflexi- 
ble integrity and sound judgment, exalted him in the es- 
teem of his fellow citizens, by whom he was elected to fill 
important and responsible municipal offices. His attain- 
ments in literature were respectable ; he was of a studious 
disposition, and continued through life a diligent inquirer 
after truth. During the several melancholy seasons of the 
prevalence of epidemics in the city, he was faithful and 
constant in the discharge of his practical duties, and his 
pen was profitably employed, and with profoundness of 
reasoning, in several well written essays which have ap- 
peared in the public journals. As a friend Dr. Harris was 
ever sincere, kind and undeviating ; his deportment and 
conversation were unaffected, pleasing and instructive ; 
from him the cause of religion uniformly received the 
most liberal support ; he was a zealous advocate of every 
measure tending to its advancement ; his charity was ever 
active and always unostentatious ; his sympathetic feelings 
were at all times alive to the complaints of the widow and 
the orphan. 

Having arrived to advanced age he suffered a lingering 
illness, which he was well aware would eventuate in disso- 
lution ; he sustained his infirmities with becoming forti- 
tude, and with calm resignation awaited the awful crisis. 
So perfectly composed and prepared was this excellent 
man, that on the day of his decease, with his fingers upon 
his faltering pulse, he seemed to employ his last moments 
in contemplating the solemn transition from time to eter- 
nity. ‘The approach of death was gradual, and he expired 
on the 6th of July, 1821, in the 74th year of his age, 
without a struggle. Always averse to pomp and pa- 
_ geantry, pursuant to his earnest request made some time 
previous to his decease, his remains were attended to the 
grave by his nearest male relatives only, and privately in- 
terred in the family burial place, at St. Paul’s Church.— 
G. Logan, M.D. 

HAYWARD, LEMUEL, M.D. M.M.S.S. was born in 
Braintree, Massachusetts, and received his degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1768. In about a year after, he came to Boston, 
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and placed himself as a medical pupil under the direction 
of Dr. Joseph Warren, who afterwards fell at the battle on 
Bunker’s Hill. He had for his fellow students three gen- 
tlemen, all distinguished for their patriotism and public 
services, Dr. Samuel Adams, Dr. Eustis and Dr. Town- 
send. 

Having completed the usual term of study, he establish- 
ed himself, by the advice of his preceptor, at Jamaica 
Plain, near Boston, and soon acquired a lucrative and _re- 
spectahble practice. When the revolutionary war broke out, 
he was, in June, 1775, appointed a surgeon in the general 
hospital in the continental army, and served in that post 
_ till the British evacuated Boston, and the American troops 
_ marched to the middle States. In 1776 he began the prac- 
tice of inoculation for the smallpox in connexion with the 
venerable Dr. Isaac Rand, of Charlestown, the first of the 
name, and continued it for several years successively, in 
company with Dr. Davies of Roxbury, Dr. Aspinwall of 
Brookline, and Dr. John Warren of Boston. _ In 1783 he 
removed to the capital, without at first intending to en- 
gage in medical practice ; but he was afterwards induced 
to resume his business, and from this time his reputation 
increased rapidly, and his professional occupations soon 
became very considerable, and continued so until the year 
1798. The appearance of the yellow fever in that year, 
induced him to purchase a retreat for his family in the 
country; and his property being now ample, and his health 
impaired by a severe asthmatic complaint, he afterwards 
spent several weeks in the country during the summer 
season. 

Dr. Hayward was admitted to the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society in the year 1784 ; and was chosen correspond- 
ing member of the London Medical Society in 1791. He 
was also a member of the Bristol Medical Society in Eng- 
land ; and of the Massachusetts Agricultural and Humane 
Societies. For many years he was a counsellor in the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and also for a long time 
filled the responsible and delicate office of chairman of 
the censors, and of the committee of Boylston Prize Quest- 
ions. In the early part of his life his professional read- 
ing was extensive ; but in his latter years he preferred 
reading history, theology and works of fancy. Though 
he read and thought much, and often committed his reflect- 
ions and observations to writing, he was wholly unambi- 
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tious of literary and professional honors, and never could 
be brought to overcome the reluctance he felt to publishing. 
He was a firm believer in the truths of christianity, and be- 
came a public professor of it at the early age of nineteen. In 
the social and domestic relations of life he appeared to the _ 
greatest advantage ; for he was cheerful, kind, hospitable, 
and full of agreeable and instructive conversation. As a 
physician, he was excellent for his powers of discriminat- 
ing diseases, and especially for his skill in varying the re- 
medy according to the stage of disease. His interest in 
his patients was very strong, but his sensibility did not 
brook any neglect or want of confidence. 

The asthmatic affection, which had troubled him through 
a considerable part of his life, disappeared some years be- 
fore his last illness ; instead of it, he exhibited symptoms 
of an organic disease of the heart. Probably this derange- 
ment disposed him to the complaint of which he died. In 
the early part of March he was seized with inflammation 
of the lungs, which, after more than once assuming a flat- 
tering aspect, terminated fatally on the 20th of March, 1821. — 

HERSEY, DR. EZEKIEL, was a native of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, and one of three sons of James Hersey, all 
of whom were respectable practising physicians. He was 
graduated at Harvard University in 1728, and was a dis- 
tinguished scholar. He studied medicine with Dr. Dal- 
honde, a Frenchman considerably distinguished as a phy- 
sician in Boston, and not less so for his violent opposition 
to Dr. Boylston, when he first introduced the inoculation 
of smallpox. Young Hersey had the courage to enter the 
class with those who were first inoculated, and his exam- 
ple was an encouragement to others. 

Having completed his professional studies he established 
himself in his native town ; and his fame soon spread, and 
his practice became greatly extended, especially in cases of 
surgery, embracing a circuit to the westward as far as 
Dedham, and to the south and east to Middleborough and 
Plymouth, and occasionally through the whole county of 
Barnstable. He was aman of strong powers of mind and 
correct judgment, and emphatically the agent of humanity 
and kindness, visiting the afflicted under all circumstances 
indiscriminately, faithfully acquitting himself of the moral 
duties which his profession imposes, without consulting his 
own pecuniary interest. His fees were moderate, and he 
never distressed the poor. He was heard to say that he 
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never sued but one person, and that was to recover a dis- 
puted demand of £8 ($26.66), for two journies of more 
than sixty miles, and performing a capital surgical opera- 
tion. He educated a considerable number of pupils, many 
of whom attained to professional eminence, and reflected 
honor on his character. His attachment to literary estab- 
lishments was evinced by his liberal bequest at his death 
of £1000, and a like sum af the decease of his widow, to be 
applied to the support of a Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery at Harvard University ; and it was by his influence 
that his brother Abner added £500 to the same fund. Dr. 
Hersey is said to have extended his liberality also to an- 
other important literary object, the establishment of an 
academy at Hingham. Having no children, it is under- 
stood that he entrusted his wife with funds for the estab- 
lishment of this institution. After his decease she married 
Captain Derby of Salem, and erected the academy, which 
was incorporated by the name of Derby Academy.* Dr. 
E. Hersey died December 9th, 1770, aged 62 years. 

Upon the character of Dr. Hersey we ponder with ven- 
eration and love; it is that of intelligence, fidelity and 
kindness ; of one eminently humane and a _ benevolent 
friend to the poor, sacrificing his ease, his domestic pleas- 
ures, his health, and even exposing his life, to afford relief 
to those in distress. Of this we have a striking example, 
which is to this day remembered. Dr. Hersey was called 
to a colored female while in critical circumstances, another 
physician having failed to afford relief. It was in a winter 
night, and during a cold snow storm, the distance eight 
miles. The message was delivered to him under some 
doubts whether he ought to expose himself, but he replied, 
“¢ Whether black or white, she is of the human family and 
shall have my assistance.” When he arrived at the log hut 
in the woods, he found he had left some articles at home, 
which the case required ; he returned for the purpose, rode 
a second time to the patient, and administered the neces- 
sary assistance, and her life was preserved. | 

HERSEY, DR. ABNER. M.M.S.S. a younger brother 
of the preceding, a native also of Hingham. His advan- 
tages of education were greatly deficient, having labored 


* The reverend and venerable Joseph Thaxter, from whom the above information 
was obtained, in a letter says, Mrs. Derby was, not long before her death, sensible 
- of the error in giving the name of Derby to the academy, and had she lived a litthe 

longer would have had it altered. 
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with his father in husbandry during his early years. He 
commenced the study of medicine under his brother James 
of Barnstable, a physician of reputation and extensive 
practice, enjoying entire confidence and popular favor 
wherever he was known. After a pupilage of about one 
year the decease of his brother proffered him, at the age 
of nineteen, the benefit of his name, and the field of his 
professional labors. 

At a youthful period of life, perhaps unexampled in the 
annals of medicine, and under the disadvantage of a penu- 
rious education, young Hersey began his career, and ever 
after pursued it with a zeal and fidelity in the highest de- 
gree honorable to his character. He at once embraced the 
whole circle of practice which his brother had enjoyed, 
-and it was not long before he acquired the confidence and 
respectful regard of the people. For many years he com- 

manded without a rival the whole practice on Cape Cod, 
a distance of forty miles, and containing a population of se- 
ven or eight thousand inhabitants,controlling at pleasure his 
practice and his fees. He possessed a sound judgment, and 
by his correct observation and experience he supplied in a 
considerable degree the deficiency of medical education. 
He was indefatigable in his pursuits, faithful and punctual 
in his engagements, and successful in his practical applica- 
tions. As a surgeon he was considered judicious and skil- 
- ful, though he performed no capital operations. He pos- 
sessed a rigid sense of moral rectitude and honesty, no man 
ever suggested that he had suffered injustice from him. 
Often has the writer of this sketch, while under his pupil- 
age, received his warning voice, that if a patient die 
through the ignorance, neglect or inattention of the phy- 
sician, that life will at a future day be required at his 
hands. He strictly and religiously regarded the Sabbath, 
seldom riding on that day unless from imperious necessity, 
and as seldom absenting himself from public worship, 
when his health would permit. He was moderate in his 
charges, punctual in making his annual demands, and an 
example of economy in all his appropriations and expen- 
ditures, by which he accumulated an ample competency. 

Dr. Hersey was subject to hypochondriac affections, and 
in his domestic character he was eccentric in the extreme, 
a mere compound of caprice and whim ; domestic happi- 
ness and social intercourse were strangers in his family. 
During an apprenticeship of five years I was oftener chast- 
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ened by his frowns, than cheered by any expressions of 
approbation or regard. He had never passed through the 
smallpox, and the idea of receiving that disease was dur- 
ing life a great terror to him. He was more than once 
greatly exposed to the infection ; on one occasion he had 
seated himself by the bedside of his patient, when he per- 
ceived that her face was overspread with pustules, which 
could be no other than smallpox. Struck with alarm he 
immediately left the house, and as soon as he reached 
home, he changed his garments and exposed them to the 
air, and proceeded to prepare both soul and body for the 
awful event. He dispersed his family, and with a single 
attendant, who had gone through the disease, shut himself 
up in his house to await the result. At the usual time for 
the attack his imagination was not idle, he complained of 
the usual precursory symptoms, these were allowed to agi- 
tate his mind for a few days, when the scene was happily 
changed, and all apprehension removed. He adopted a very 
abstemious mode of living, rejecting all animal food, ardent 
spirits, and even wine, and confining himself chiefly to a 
diet of milk and vegetables. But in nothing was his sin- 
gularity more conspicuous, than in the peculiar fashion of 
his dress. He was a declared enemy to the follies of the 
world, and an admirer of simplicity in dress and manners, 
detesting every thing that approached the prevailing fash- 
ions of the day, and making it his constant theme of ani- 
madversion. His own garments were of a fashion pecu- 
liar to himself, remarkably large and loose, and lined 
throughout with baize. Inawarm summer day, he was 
seen to chase a flock of sheep from his enclosure ; he soon 
found himself drenched in perspiration ; throwing off his 
wig he said to a friend, ‘‘This is not strange, for I have more 
wool upon my back, than the whole flock of sheep.” 
Such was his whimsical fancy, that he had a great coat 
made of tanned leather; seven calfskins were cut and 
formed into an outer garment as a defence against the rain. 

At the commencement of the American revolution Dr. 
Hersey was not found in the ranks of those bold spirits 
who would at all events stand in defence of the rights and 
liberties of our country ; he was among the doubtful, the 
prudent and the timid. He was no political partisan, but 
was a friend to his country, and it was his sentiment that 
those who are girt with the sword of the law, should be 
found enrobed in the garment of moral rectitude and re- 
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ligion. He suffered much in his pecuniary affairs by the 
instability of our paper currency, and he always deemed 
it unjust that his patients should avail themselves of de- 
preciated money to pay his demands at par. He would 
often relate the story, that in the spring he sold a cow for 
thirty dollars, and that in the ensuing autumn he paid the 
whole sum for a goose. He was by nature churlish in his 
temper and abrupt in manners, and when in his peevish 
mood, it was common for him to express himself in such 
language as this, ‘‘ I had rather be chained to a galley oar, 
than to suffer such vexation.”’ A curious instance of this 
kind occurred when Mrs. D. the widow of his brother, 
contemplated in company with another lady making him a 
visit. She informed him by letter of their intention. The 
doctor knowing they would appear in a style rather dif- 
ferent from that to which he had been accustomed, was 
greatly agitated, and immediately replied to the letter as 
follows. ‘* Madam, I can’t have you here ; I am sick, and 
my wife is sick ; Ihave no hay, nor corn for your horses ; 
I have no servants in my family, and I had rather be chain- 
ed toa galley oar than to wait on you myself.” Dr. 
Hersey was elected a member of the Medical Society of 
Massachusetts. He died January 9th, 1787, in the 66th 
year of his age, leaving no children. 

His last will may appear as a fair epitome of his char- 
acter. It may be considered as one of the strangest 
schemes ever devised to preserve and perpetuate an estate, 
and the event has proved its absurdity. In his last. will 
he gave to Harvard University, towards the establishment 
of a professorship of anatomy and surgery, the sum of 
£500, equal to $1666,66. The remainder of his estate, 
which was ample for the region in which he spent his 
days, he gave to thirteen of the congregational parishes 
in the county of Barnstable in different proportions, accord- 
ing to the share of professional business he had performed 
in each, the net proceeds of which, after the demise of his 
widow, were to be laid out annually, for one hundred 
years, in the purchase of Doddridge’s Rise and. Progress 
of Religion in the Soul, and other works, Evans’s Sermons, 
and Grove on the Lord’s Supper. After the completion 
of one hundred years, those who shall then be the ministers 
of the thirteen parishes, are to be at liberty to select any 
other books, calculated to promote piety and religion, 
except one year in every four, when the other prescribed 
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books are still to be purchased. The deacons of the thir- 
teen parishes have the sole care of the estate, the particu- 
lar mode of managing which is specified with great mi- 
nuteness in the doctor’s will, in the same manner as had 
been usual with him ; the fences to be kept entire, certain 
lots of land to be ploughed in rotation, but not oftener 
than once in seven years, a limited quantity of wood to be 
cut annually, &c. &c. The deacons were to pay over the 
net income to the ministers of those parishes, who were 
to vest the same in books agreeably to the testator’s direc- 
tions, and distribute them gratuitously among the members 
of their respective churches. The scheme of the doctor’s 
will was carried into execution for a few years, when it 
appeared, that by the annual meetings of the deacons of 
the several churches, and other contingent expenditures, a 
large proportion of the income was exhausted ; very few 
books were distributed ; the parties interested became dis- 
satisfied, and petitioned the legislature to have the will 
abolished, and the whole property sold and divided in 
due proportions to the several churches interested. This 
petition the legislature deemed proper to grant, and the 
property has been sold and. distributed accordingly, a com- 
promise, however, with some distant heirs being first 
effected. 

Dr. Hersey never wearied his mind with theoretical 
investigation, but contented himself with simple practical 
observations. In chronic diseases he was, with his con- 
temporaries, in the constant practice of administering a 
mercurial alterative course accompanied with a milk diet. 
Mercury combined with antimony in the form of Plum- 
mer’s pills, was the favorite alterative in which he reposed 
the fullest confidence. In some gastric affections it was 
his practice to administer a moderate course of antimony 
in the form of Dr. Lockyer’s pills, beginning with one or 
two, and increasing to eight or ten according to the effect ; 
in this way he considered the medicine as a sort of intelli- 
gent agent, indicating by its effect either that the stomach 
or intestines required evacuating. Six or eight of Lock- 
yer’s pills* when reduced to powder, he often administer- 
ed as an efficacious emetic, but he never employed emetic 
tartar in any case. The Turpeth mineral was a prepara- 


* "Phe panacea of antimony was the basis of Lockyer’s pills, and they were for 
near a century highly celebrated. 
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tion in which he had great confidence, especially as an 
expectorant in peripneumony and pleurisy ; and he fre- 
quently combined this with ipecacuanha as an emetic. In 
the low nervous fever, the compound powder of contra- 
yerva with calomel and camphor constituted his favorite 
remedy. Opium was sparingly used by the physicians of 
that period, the dose rarely exceeded one grain, and the 
liquid laudanum of Sydenham was always held in prefer- 
ence to opium in its crude state. Dr. Hersey was much 
attached to the use of chalybeate medicines in chronic dis- 
eases, but his only preparation was the simple rust of iron 


reduced to powder. He also employed the oak bark as a — 


substitute for the Peruvian bark. 

HOLTEN, SAMUEL, M.M.S.S. was born of respecta- 
ble parents in that part of Salem long known by the name 
of Salem Village, now Danvers, June 9th, 1738. His an- 
cestors rank among the early settlers of that ancient town. 
Nature was kind and liberal in her endowments. His 
form was majestic, his person graceful, his countenance 
pleasing, his manners easy and engaging, his address 
courtly, his talents popular, his disposition amiable and 
benevolent, and he possessed good intellectual powers. 
It was the intention of his parents that he should have a 
collegiate education, but while pursuing the preparatory 
course at twelve years of age he was visited with a danger- 
ous indisposition, which so enfeebled his constitution and 
impaired his hearing, that the favorite object was relin- 
quished, and the medical profession received his devoted 
attention. His qualifications for the practice of medicine 
were acquired under the direction of Dr. Jonathan Prince 
of Danvers. So intense was his application, and so rapid 
the progress he made in this pursuit, that at the age of 
nineteen he commenced practitioner in the town of Glou- 
cester, from whence in two years he removed to his native 


town, where with growing reputation he pursued his pro- 


fessional course during sixteen years. 
In the year 1768 he was elected by the town of Danvers 
a representative in the general court, and this was a pre- 


lude to his constant employment in offices of civil govern-— 


ment in after life. During the difficulties between the 
parent country and her American colonies, and the politi- 
cal fermentation in the public mind indicating the ap- 
proach of revolutionary scenes, Dr. Holten took a noble 
and decided part in behalf of his country, and soon became 
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a very active and influential character, which he continued 
to be during the whole of the ensuing revolution. He 
was at an early period elected a member of public conven- 
tions and committees. Highly electrified by the spirit of 
the times, few men were more zealously engaged in the 
common cause, or more constantly employed on important 
services preliminary to the freedom and sovereignty of 
our country. In 1775 Dr. Holten relinquished his medi- 
cal profession entirely and all private business, and as a 
venerable patriot courageously stepped forward at his 
country’s call, and risked his life and fortune to save its 
sinking liberties. Holding a seat as a representative from 
Danvers in the Provincial Congress at Watertown, he was 
appointed one of a committee of safety, and one of the 
medical board for the purpose of examining candidates for 
the medical department in the continental army then form- 
ing at Cambridge. The present author has a perfect re- 
collection of undergoing a rigid examination before Dr. 
Holten and Dr. Taylor, who formed the medical board in 
1775. In 1776, when independence was declared, he was 
appointed judge of the court of general sessions of the 
peace, and also justice of the quorum, which office he held 
for forty years. 

In 1777 he was one of the delegates from Massachusetts 
who assisted in framing the confederation of the United 
States, and in the following year he was chosen a delegate 
to the American congress, and annexed his ratifying signa- 
ture to that constitution of government. To this station 
he was repeatedly elected, and so high did he stand in the 
esteem of that august body that they elected him president 
of congress, and thus raised him to the first seat of honor 
in his country. For more than a year Dr. Holten was 
the only medical character in congress ; and to him was 
committed the charge of the medical department in the 
army. He held a seat in congress, when in the year 1783 
a party of insurgent soldiers surrounded the hall of their 
session, imperiously demanding compensation for their 
services. He and several other members, with their lives 
in their hands, ventured to expostulate and reason with 
them to pacify their minds and quell the tumult. But so 
violent and outrageous were the insurgents that with bayo- 
nets pointed at their breasts, for several hours they loaded 
them with execrations and threatened immediately to sac- 
rifice them unless they would grant their request ; at 
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length, however, they were prevailed upon to desist and 
await the issue. When the first minister of state was re- 
ceived by congress from the United Netherlands, Dr. H. 
was appointed to conduct the business as master of cere- 
monies. When the Federal Constitution was submitted to 
the people, he was one of the delegates in the convention 
of the state of Massachusetts which adopted that excellent 
plan of republican government. In 1793 he was again 
elected representative to congress ; and twice he was ap- 
pointed an elector of president and vice president. He 
was one whose name is found in the act of incorporation 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, of which he was a 
counsellor and a vice president ; and he was a member of 
many other societies. | 
Though he made no pretensions to the liberal arts and 
sciences, and never attempted to shine in the republic of 
letters, he was a steady friend to civil, religious and lite- 
rary institutions, ever consulting and promoting their best 
interest. Dr. H. continued to sustain his popularity with 
the public and the confidence of his compatriots to the last. 
Having been elected eight years as a representative in the 
general court, five in the senate, twelve in the council, five 
in congress under the confederation, and two under the 
federal constitution ; in 1796 being in feeble health, he de- 
clined a reelection to congress, but accepted a commission 
as judge of probate for the county of Essex, and discharg- 
ed the duties of the office to general approbation nearly 
nineteen years. In May, 1815, he resigned, and spent the 
remaining months of his life in contemplative retirement. 
In his native town he served in various offices many years, 
and possessing a happy talent at healing breaches and set- 
tling private differences, he was frequently employed as an 
arbitrator in difficult cases, and occasionally attended 
ecclesiastical councils. Forty-seven years he served his 
country in public stations ; a period that comprised one 
of the most extraordinary revolutions the world had ever 
witnessed. Patriotism warmed his heart, and his feelings 
uniformly sympathized with the aspect of public affairs ; 
but not even in the darkest season did he despair. The 
righteousness of the cause in which he was engaged, and 
dependence on Heaven for success, supported him. Integ- 
rity, fidelity and perseverance were prominent features in 
his character ; a noble rectitude of heart marked his judi- 
cial proceedings ; and never did he sacrifice the public 
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good to priyateemolument. Skilled in human nature and 
the art of government, he rendered his country eminent 
services. Whatever station he filled, he was all attention 
to its duties, and remarkably punctual to his engagements. 
Judge Holten affected no parade of living, but chose-a 
truly republican style. He lived to be useful ; and being 
ever ready to counsel, advise and assist, he was a favorite 
of the people. The charm of popularity he felt in full 
force, nor was he insensible to the love of fame. No man 
possessed more ambition to please, and few had a happier 
talent. His heart was alive to the tender sympathies of 
humanity. Formed ‘to feel another’s wo,” objects. of 
distress, the widow’s sigh, and orphan’s tear, contained a 
rhetoric he could not resist. He was the poor man’s 
friend ; and his hand was open to the relief of misery and 
indigence. Nor was he a brighter example of the public, 
than of the private and domestic virtues. Never was there 
a more affectionate husband and kinder parent, nor one 
more studiously attentive to consult the convenience and 
promote the happiness of every branch of family connex- 
ions : and his affability, urbanity and instructive conver- 
sation endeared him to his numerous friends. But piety 
is the consummation of human character. We should 
leave his memory under a cloud, did we forget to notice 
the uniform regard he paid through life to God and divine 
things. Blessed with pious parental instructions, his mind 
became serious at anearly period. Before he had attained 
twenty-one years, he was admitted a member of the 
church ; and amidst the greatest multiplicity and pressure 
of business, he manifested a sacred veneration for divine 
institutions. The cause and interest of religion he ever 
patronised ; the sacred scriptures he searched for himself ; 
he shone a pattern of family devotion, but he was no friend 
to bigotry, superstition or religious enthusiasm. Catholic 
in his sentiments, he embraced in the arms of charity the 
pious and good of every denomination, wherever found. 
When the load of years and decay of nature premonished 
him of approaching dissolution, he declared his resignation 
to the will of God, and breathed out life in an assured 
hope of a blessed and glorious immortality, January 2d, 
1816, in the 78th year of his age.—Funeral Sermon by B. 
Wadsworth, A. M. Pastor of the First Church in Danvers. 
HONYMAN, DR. ROBERT, a native of Kincardine in 


Scotland, for several years held the rank of surgeon in the 
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British navy. In 1774 he resigned his commission and 
emigrated to America. Soon after his arrival in Virginia 
he settled in the county of Louisa, and commenced the 
practice of medicine and surgery, which he pursued with 
unrivalled skill, fidelity and industry until a short time 
before his death. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, unlike 
most of his countrymen, Dr. Honyman espoused the 
cause of his adopted country, and from the station of a 
common soldier was speedily promoted by General Scott 
to the rank of surgeon in a regiment. 

Although daily employed in the duties of a most labor- 
ious profession, he was so great an economist of time, 
that he made extraordinary attainments in literature. | Be- 
sides a knowledge of almost every book in our language, 
worth reading, Dr. Honyman was thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of the most eminent Greek, Latin, French 
and Italian authors, and read them with nearly as much 
facility as English. It would hardly be saying too much 
to affirm, that he had read more and remembered better 
what he had read, than any man in Virginia. Neither age 
nor affliction could abate his ardent thirst for knowledge, 
and his astonishing memory was vivid and retentive to his 
last hour. As aman and a citizen, the whole tenor of his 
life was honorable, upright and truly exemplary. 

Dr. Honyman wrote a journal of his voyage to St. He- 
lena, while surgeon of the Portland in 1771, together with 
an interesting account of the picturesque and romanti¢ 
scenery of that island. 

His will, bearing date June, 1821, and admitted to re- 
cord at the Hanover superior court, April 29th, 1824, 
which disposes of a very large estate, is admirably written. 
The following is an extract from it :—‘‘ I also give and 
bequeath to my son, my thermometer, my diploma of 
Doctor of Physic, also a human rib which will be fonnd 
in a small trunk in my chest, with my earnest request that 
he will carefully keep the said rib, which is of James the 
Vth, king of Scotland, and transmit it carefully to his 
descendants.” 

HOPKINS, DR. LEMUEL, M.M.S.S. Hon. From the 
time of the Hon. Edward Hopkins, one of the early gov- 
ernors of Connecticut, the name has been frequently dis- 
tinguished by several men of eminence. A branch of the 
family removed from Hartford to Waterbury in 1680, in 
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which town, in the parish now called Salem, Dr. Lemuel 
Hopkins was born June 19th, 1750. The Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, D.D. the distinguished theologian, was a native 
of the same town, and a cousin of his father’s. Dr. Lem- 
uel Hopkins began the study of his profession under Dr. 
Jared Potter of Wallingford, and afterwards pursued it 
with Dr. Seth Bird of Litchfield ; after having practised 
some years at Litchfield, he removed to Hartford, where 
he continued in practice during life. 

He was the most distinguished pupil of his two eminent 
instructers, being among the first physicians of the state, 
if not at the head of his profession, for several years pre- 
vious to his death. In addition to a full practice in Hart- 
ford, he was extensively employed in consultation, and 
had a greater reputation in chronic diseases, more particu- 
larly in the early stages of phthisis pulmonalis, than any 
practitioner of his vicinity. He was possessed of a great 
originality of genius, and had a peculiar facility of investi- 
gating the causes and seats of obscure diseases, the events 
of which generally proved him to be uncommonly correct 
and discriminating upon these subjects. It may with just- 
ice be remarked that he retained the highest reputation 
both in the theory and practice of medicine, of any physi- 
cian in his county, or perhaps in the state. The eccen- 
_ tricities of his character were peculiarly striking. He 
possessed strong confidence in himself, and a talent to in- 
spire the same in others ; he had a just sense of the influ- 
ence of the mind upon the body when either were particu- 
larly diseased, and often remarked ‘‘ a wounded spirit who 
can bear.” ‘To obviate this he uniformly administered 
comfort and consolation, and even hope, as long as life 
remained. 

In his person Dr. Hopkins was tall, lean, stooping, his 
countenance strongly marked, his features large, eyes light, 
limbs uncommonly long, yet in his youth he was very 
muscular and strong. He was for a short time in the 
American army as a volunteer, and at one time some of 
the officers were attempting to fire a king’s arm held in 
one hand, and extended at full length ; all failed in the 
attempt, but Hopkins on trial was completely successful to 
the astonishment of all present. 

Dr. H. was one of the founders of the Medical Society 
of Connecticut, and while he lived was an active and use- 
ful member of it. He received the degree of Master of 
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Arts from Yale College in 1784. He was indefatigable in 
his literary and scientific labors, his knowledge was very 
extensive, his mind highly cultivated, he was not only 
thoroughly read in the best writers of his profession, but 
in those of the arts and sciences and modern literature 


generally. His memory was remarkably strong and. 


retentive-;-he would quote every writer he had read, 
whether medical or literary, with the same readiness that 


a learned clergyman quotes his bible. So familiar to him 


were the great English poets, that he would entertain his 
friends by repeating their more interesting writings ; the 
works of Pope and Milton were his particular favorites. 
His powers of abstraction were uncommon ; he not un- 
frequently sat up the whole night, when engaged in any 
subject that greatly interested him ; his wife has said that 
she has frequently found him sitting in the same attitude 
and position in the morning, that she left him in on retir- 
ing at night. 


. On visiting a patient in the crisis of fever, Dr. H. found 


that her friends supposed her in a dying state ; the father 
said to him ‘“‘ My daughter is dying, had I not better send 
for a clergyman ?” ‘“‘ No,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ but you 
may send for the undertaker, and have her measured for 
her coffin.” ‘The father, indignant at the harshness of the 
reply,.remonstrated in severe language for trifling with 
his feelings in this moment of anxiety and affliction. The 


doctor explained, ‘“* My meaning is, you may as well send — 


for one as the other ; if your daughter is left undisturbed, 
and allowed to be quiet, she will recover, or I will forfeit 
my reputation ; but if you disturb her as. you propose, she 
will in my opinion certainly die.” The doctor’s advice 
was followed and she recovered. | 

In acute diseases Dr. H.’s practice was efficient and ener- 


getic. He used the lancet, and antimony, and calomel and 


opium with a liberal hand. Whenever he became much 
interested in a case, his attentions were unceasing ; denying 


all other calls he would devote his days and nights often’ 


for many days in succession to the case, and not unfre- 
quently administer every dose of medicine with his own 
hand. In one case, about a critical period, he was suspi- 


cious that his medicines might require variation ; he could 


not sleep, got up in the night, rode four miles to his pa- 


tient, entered the room without uttering a word, felt his 


pulse and skin, made signs for him to put out his tongue, 
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and left the house without speaking to the patient or nurse, 
being satisfied that his patient was better. Physicians pre- 
vious to that day were in the alexipharmic practice in 
febrile diseases, but Dr. H. introduced the antiphlogistic 
regimen and practice. Being called to a child in scarlet 
fever, the little sufferer was loaded with bed clothes, the 
room heated, and every crack and key hole stopped ; the 
day was pleasant in summer, Dr. H. was a stranger in the 
family, his personal appearance was ugly and uncouth ; he 
entered the room in his usual unceremonious manner, his 
large eyes staring around, without uttering a word, he 
took the child into his arms, and proceeded hastily out of 
the house and sat down with it under a refreshing shade. 
The whole household and neighborhood followed, and 
threatened the doctor with broomsticks. He kept them 
off however, and ordered wine to be brought, and soon 
recovered the child. 

Dr. H., it is believed, fell a victim to the pursuit of an 
improper remedy in his own case ; he was always appre- 
hensive of pulmonary consumption.. After exposing him- 
self to cold, he was attacked with pain in the side ; he 
was bled repeatedly, notwithstanding the opposition and 
remonstrance of his medical friends, lived upon the low- 
est diet, and took repeated doses of neutral salts. Unex- 
pectedly a hydrothorax ensued, and proved fatal to him 
ina few weeks. He died April 14th, 1801, in the 51st 
year of his age. 

The moral character of Dr. H. was irreproachable, and 
his whole life was distinguished for the practice of moral 
virtue. In early life, it has been said, he was an admirer 
of the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Volney, D’Alembert, 
and other infidel philosophers, who flourished about the 
time of the French revolution. But a friend says, that in 
the latter part of his life he made the bible his particular 
study, and thought very favorably of the christian religion 
and its author. His friend by particular request passed 
the night with him when he died, and witnessed the calm 
and dignified composure of a great mind; his last words 
were, ‘“‘ God, who is the great author and governor of all 
things, regulates and controls all events ; even the smallest, 

as well as the greatest, are the objects of his care. It is as 
necessary for us to die as to be born, that we may fill up 
the changes essential to the perpetuation of our natures.” 
He then paused, and said “let my family be called,” which 
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was done ; after this interview, which was more tender and 
affectionate than can be described, he said ‘‘ I have now 
finished the last duties of life, lay me upon my bed and 
stay by me till I die.”” With the assistance of his friend he 
walked to his bed, composed himself in his last attitude and 
never moved again. Such was Dr. Hopkins ; his life was 
full of incidents, full of usefulness, full of honor ; he 
lived the admiration of his friends, he died, deeply and 
extensively lamented with the blessings of thousands 
resting upon him. 

Dr. Hopkins was a star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation of poets and political writers, who were dis- 
tinguished about the time of the revolution, and after that 
event. It is well known that from a few years previous to 
the struggle, to about 1800, several branches of literature, 
and more particularly poetry, were so much cultivated in 
Connecticut that the state was frequently during that pe- 
riod denominated the Athens of America. Among the 
most distinguished literary characters were the Hon. John 
Trumbull, the Hon. Joel Barlow, General David Hum- 
phries, the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., Noah Webster, 
LL.D. the Rev. Nathan Strong, D.D. and Dr. Lemuel 
Hopkins. Beside works upon various subjects, which 
most of these gentlemen published with their names, 
Trumbull, Barlow and Hopkins, were the joint authors of 
the Anarchiad, a satirical work which contributed much 
to draw the attention of the public to the precarious state 
of the union, under the old confederation. ‘They were 
probably assisted by Strong and Humphries, and perhaps 
by Dwight. Subsequently the doctor was associated with 
Richard Alsop, Esq. the Hon. Theodore Dwight, Mason 
F. Cogswell, M.D., William Brown, Esq., and several 
others. The Echo, Political Green House, many satirical 
poems, and several able essays in prose, were produced. 
This association, it is believed, were occasionally assisted 


by the Hon. Zephaniah Swift, the Hon. Uriah Tracy, the — 


Hon. Tappan Reeve and many other public characters of 
that time. Out of Connecticut, they were generally 
known by the appellation of the Hartford wits. They 
were strong supporters of the administration of Washing- 
ton, their efforts giving a tone to the public feeling and 
sentiment in its favor ; and their influence was acknowl- 
edged to be very great with the literary and cultivated 
part of the community, not only in their state, but in all 
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parts of the union, Of the poetry that was exclusively 
written by Dr. Hopkins, the Hypocrite’s Hope, and an 
Elegy on the Victim of a Cancer Quack, are the best 
known. He also versified the 88th Psalm in Barlow’s col- 
lection, which has been much admired for its spirit and 
justice to the original. Ashe published nothing with his 
name, it is difficult to distinguish all the pieces that were 
written by him. The associates of Hopkins were a large 
proportion of the ablest men of the state and of the day. 
Under their exertions and influence, during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, Connecticut was the seat of the 
muses in the United States; and the political characters 
were also prominent in the council of the nation. Previous 
to his death, his friend and one of his literary associates, 
Dr. Elihu H. Smith, published in one of the London jour- 
nals a well written sketch of his life and character, which 
was republished in some of the periodical works of this 
country. Exclusive of this, it is believed, no authentic 
account of him has ever appeared. As a number of his 
friends and later associates still survive, his scattered works 
might yet be ascertained, collected, and published in a vol- 
ume. by themselves ; and since, after Trumbull, the author 
of McFingal, he was the most eminent satirist of his day, 
they ought to be preserved. Some of his poems may be 
found in the volume of ‘‘ American poems ;” one on 
Ethan Allen, the Hypocrite’s Hope, and the Cancer Quack, 
The four most distinguished, that are nearly or quite lost, 
were his Political Green House, the Anarchiad, the Echo 
andthe Guillotine. He left some manuscripts on medical 
subjects, and particularly one on consumption, which is 
too valuable to be lost ; it is now in the hands of one of 
his medical friends. 'The Echo was published in a series 
of newspaper numbers; the Anarchiad in twenty-four 
numbers, and the Guillotine in the newspapers of the day. 
Dr. H. has the credit of devising the plan of the Anarchi- 
ad ; it is a political poem published by the ‘‘ Hartford wiis.” 
Anarchiad, the evil spirit of the poem and the hero, was 
supposed to be the author of all the confusion and politi- 
cal jarring which was so much the order of the day before 
the states had a confederate head. The object of the poem 
was to lash certain characters whom the authors supposed 
either too liberal, or too strict in their notions of goyern- 
ment. The characters represented were the very men who 
figured in those times, and especially in Connecticut. The 
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speech of Hesper, the best specimen of serious poetry in 
the work, is preserved in the same volume of American 
poems with the Hypocrite’s Hope and Cancer Quack ; it 
was an address to the convention of 1787. These poems 
may be found in the periodical publications from the year 


1786 to about 1791, 2, 3.—Thos. Miner, M.D; Samuel — 


B. Woodward, M.D. 

HOWARD, DR. JOHN CLARKE, was born at Bos- 
ton, A. D. 1773. His father wasthe Rev. Dr. Simeon 
Howard, who was graduated at Harvard, A. D. 1753, and 
for a number of years was connected with the university 
as fellow, and as secretary of the board of overseers. He 
was a sound divine, a classical scholar, and the worthy suc- 
cessor of Dr. Mayhew. His mother, a woman no less re- 
markable for the qualities of her mind, and her christian 


virtues, than for her personal charms, was the widow of | 


this celebrated man, anda lineal descendant of Dr. John 
Clarke, one of the earliest practitioners and first. graduat- 
_ ed physicians that arrived in this ‘country. Dr. H. the 
subject of this memoir, was graduated at Cambridge, A. 
D. 1790, in the class with Joseph Dennie, &c. He pursu- 
ed his professional studies with Dr. Samuel Danforth, and 
after receiving his degree, visited Europe. 

Dr. Howard was eminently qualified for the profession he 
had chosen ; he had a sound, discriminating mind, and an 
affectionate heart. His countenance, strongly marked with 
good sense and integrity, and beaming with benevolence, 
at once inspired confidence, and eonciliated regard. His 
simple unaffected manners indicated the ingenuousness of 
his disposition, and the uprightness and singleness of his 
purpose ; whilst his tender sympathy and unwearied at- 
tention evinced that he had not failed to profit by his own 
experience of the sufferings incident to feebleness and dis- 
ease. No one of his profession has been more popular as 
a practitioner, none more truly loved, or more deeply la- 


mented. He fulfilled the relations of social life, as a son 


and brother, husband, father, and friend with a fidelity, 
that endeared him to all who had the happiness of being 
connected with him. He died August 11th, A. D. 1810, 
aged 37 years. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM, M.D., was a native of Scotland, 
anear relative of Drs. William and John Hunter, who 
have done so much for the world’s benefit and the honor of 
the profession. Dr. Hunter was born about the year 1729, 
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and died at Newport, 1777. | He was educated under the 
elder Monro at Edinburgh, was a contemporary of Cullen, 
with whom, as well as with his own illustrious kinsman, 
he corresponded after his removal to this country. He 
was one of the young men, who, personally addressed and 
flattered by the Pretender, left their collegiate studies, and 
followed him to the fatal field of Culloden; a mere boy, 
he held the place of surgeon’s mate, the celebrated Dr. Mid- 
dleton, formerly of New-York, being his principal. His 
offence, or treason, was easily forgiven, and he afterwards 
pursued his studies with great assiduity, both at Edinburgh 
and Leyden. 

He came to Rhode-Island somewhere about the year 
1752, gave lectures on anatomy, on the history of anato- 
my, and comparative anatomy, at Newport, in the years 
1754, 5 and 6, which were the first lectures given on the 
science in New-England, if not in America. Advertise- 
ments of these lectures may be seen in the Boston papers 
of that day. He was soon appointed by the colony of 
Rhode-Island surgeon to the troops sent by them to Cana- 
da, where he rendered important professional services, and 
afterwards returned to Newport, to reap the fruits of his 
distinguished and well earned professional fame. He 
married the daughter of Godfrey Malbone, Esq. one of the 
most opulent merchants and land proprietors of the 
country. 

Independent of his lectures, his literary contributions in 
behalf of his profession, were principally letters addressed 
to his London namesakes ; and his name and communica- 
tions are often referred to by them. He was a most emi- 
nently successful practitioner, as well as an operator in 
surgery ; he appeared at that day to be bold and rash, but 
the truth was, he brought with him from Europe a more 
exact knowledge of anatomy, and greater chirurgical skill 
grounded on that knowledge, than existed in the colonies 
at that period. As to person Dr. Hunter is reported to 
have been *‘ somewhat too handsome for a man ;” his man- 
ners were courtly and amiable, his opinions liberal, and 
his literary relaxations were the classics. _ His medical li- 
brary was the largest in New-England at his day, and con- 
tained most of the standard Greek and Latin authors of 
antiquity, as well as the modern works of his own time. 
The latter were mostly dispersed by the accidents of the 
revolutionary war; what remained of the former have 

39 
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been distributed to individuals and medical institutions by 
his only son the Honorable William Hunter, late senator 
in the Congress of the United States from the State of 
Rhode-Island. According to the New-York Medical Re- 
pository his manuscript lectures are said still to be in 
existence. 

HURLBUT, DR. JAMES, was a native of Berlin in 
Connecticut, and was born in the year 1717. His advan- 
tages of early education were probably no other than such 
as were ordinarily attainable at that period. It appears, 
however, that in the course of his life he acquired a know- 
ledge of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages ; for on 
hearing it observed that clergymen, from their learning, 
possess superior understanding of the true import of the 
Bible, he remarked that he had read it in as many differ- 
ent languages as any of the clergy. It is supposed that he 
was permitted to make use of the library of the elder Dr. 
Osborn of Middletown, where he became acquainted with 
the works of the celebrated Boerhaave, which he greatly 
admired, and it is said he committed the greater part of his 
aphorisms to memory. 

He was a man of great and various reading, of extensive 
and accurate observation, and in consequence of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the writings of Boerhaave, he pos- 
sessed advantages over most of his contemporaries, which, 
united to the strength and sagacity of his mind, and a 
thorough knowledge of the laws of diseases, gave him 
sreat celebrity with the Faculty and the public. With the 
~ latter he was in high repute, by the former he was consid- 
ered as an oracle. His attention was not exclusively de- 
voted to the medical profession ; he examined with great 
attention and research the subjects of moral and natural 
philosophy, was a thorough scholar in theology, and an 
able controversialist, although his own opinions were ex- 
tremely wavering on the subject of religion. Locke on 
the Human Understanding, Boerhaave and Sydenham in 
medicine, Bishop Sherlock and Foster in divinity and 
morals, were his favorite authors. The mechanical arts 
also received much of his attention, particularly architect- 
ure. One of the ablest architects in this country acknow- 
ledged the extent of his acquaintance with this department 
of the arts, and is said to have derived great advantages 
from intercourse and conversation with him on the subject. 
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In early life the personal appearance and selfrespect of 
Dr. Hurlbut comported with the conspicuousness of his 
station ; he possessed considerable property, and had col- 
lected a handsome and valuable library. But he was de- 
void of economy, and set no value upon money ; of course 
he became destitute, and finally dependent. His books 
were taken by an officer on attachment to satisfy debts ex- 
hibited against him. In the latter part of his life he be- 
came a spectacle of wretchedness and despair, and his ap- 
pearance was like that of a vagrant. A respectable patient 
of his once said that ‘‘ he never knew so much good sense 
covered by a bundle of rags.” In his old age he was una- 
ble to ride on horseback on account of a diseased leg of 
long continuance, and he walked with a staff. in visiting 
his patients. His early residence was in Berlin, but the 
latter part of his life was spent in Wethersfield, where he 
had many friends and employers on whom he was depend- 
ent for support. Many inhabitants of that town, assisted 
by the public authorities, contributed to his comfort in the 
season of affliction and want, in a manner least calculated 
to wound the delicacy of his feelings, or those of his 
friends. They also afforded a decent burial of his remains 
in the churchyard of that village. He died at the house 
of one of his early patrons, of a lingering illness, April 
lith, 1794, at the advanced age of 77 years. 

In the meridian of his medical fame Dr. Hurlbut was 
the instructer of many pupils, some of whom attained to 
eminence. His mind was eccentric, but powerful, acute 
and discriminating ; his memory was uncommonly active 
and tenacious, he remembered every thing that ever occur- 
red to him, and being extremely inquisitive he treasured 
up and retained in his memory a vast fund of facts and an 
ecdotes. On hearing others say that they had known but 
had forgotten, he would lose all patience and exclaim with 
vehemence, ‘‘ You never half knew or you would never 
forget.” It is said of him that after reading a pamphlet 
or sermon, he would repeat the whole or most of it. As 
a physician Dr. H. bears the title of one of the fathers of 
medicine in Connecticut, although he has not favored the 
profession with any production from his pen. 

In his intercourse with his professional brethren, he was 
overbearing and dogmatical, his own opinions were not 
to be questioned, nor opposed by any one, he would “ go 
for the whole or not at all.”” He was not to be employed 
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to prescribe, and then have the propriety of his prescrip- 
tions questioned on any ground. If the attending physi- 
cian or the friends deviated in the least point from his 
directions, he would often, upon the discovery of it, take a 
sudden departure without giving a single reason. His 
manner with the sick was that of close attention and nice 
observation of every symptom and every change. He was 
very particular in examining the pulse, and wished to do 
it repeatedly, and at different times in the day. He often 


remained a whole day in the house of his patient, before . ~ 


he would give an opinion, or make a prescription. He 
maintained that he did not wish the patient to point him 
to the seat of. pain or disease, but he would describe it to 
the patient; and his knowledge of actual changes in acute 
diseases, and his predictions of changes founded on that 
knowledge, were so often seen and verified, as to lead 
many to suppose him endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
or foreknowledge. It was rare that he seated himself in 
any house; it was his custom to walk slowly about the 
room with his hat on his head, but he was in the habit of 
uncovering his head when in the presence of a certain cler- 
gyman whom he greatly respected. In the latter part of his 
life he was very attentive to his patients, and when he felt 
interested in a case, no entreaty would induce him to re- 
linquish his charge. He examined, reflected, read, and 
remembered so much that almost all changes of which dis- 
ease is susceptible, were entirely familiar to him. He had 
a high respect for the members of the learned professions, 
and an utter contempt for the opinion of the illiterate in 
the medical profession, and ever detested quackery and 
imposture. 

Many of his prescriptions are yet to be found amongst 
his early employers, which attest his knowledge of that 
branch of his profession. Some of his recipes still visit 
the apothecary shops, having maintained a reputation for 
half a century. Dr. Hurlbut’s knowledge of our indige- 
nous materia medica was probably superior to that of any 
other physician of his time. The blood root, geranium, 
the asclepias, the cornus, the trillium, and other native 
articles, were in common use in his practice. He often 
directed the potentilla norvegica in strangury and other 
affections of the urinary organs under the common name 
of dropwort, and from repeated trials the writer is of 
opinion that it is more useful than uva ursi 
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All who have heard of Dr. Hurlbut, have been ac- 
quainted with his strong attachment to the use of ardent 
spirits and opium. In speaking of his intemperance, the 
common expression is, ‘‘ a square bottle of rum a day !” 
He would not prescribe or even look at a patient in the 
last years of his life, till the full bottle was placed in his 
entire control, and daily replenished ; it was his practice 
to take very frequently small potations, and at the same 
time swallow enormous quantities of opium. For many of 
his last years all the avails of his medical practice were 
expended in the purchase of this one drug; his spirits he 
obtained from his employers, which was a heavy tax, and 
he probably took as much opium as the most devoted 
Turk. He was rarely intoxicated, and when so much 
under the influence of alcohol as not.to be able to stand, 
his mind would appear to be clear, and his judgment un- 
impaired. When in the attire of a vagrant, he walked 
about supported by his staff, lame, filthy and miserable ; 
if his attention was engaged in any subject of learning, or 
branch of science, he would exhibit such resources of in- 
formation, such powers of logic, such judicious and sensi- 
ble remark, as would astonish all his auditors, and parti- 
cularly surprise strangers. 

Such was Dr. James Hurlbut, the greatest genius, per- 
haps, that could be found in the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession in Connecticut during the last century. A man, 
the bright side of whose character exhibited a lustre in 
science, and original conceptions of mind, that would not 
suffer in comparison with the brightest ornaments of Eu- 
ropean fame. Tarnished on the other by indulgence in 
the grossest and most degrading vice ; and thereby sunk 
down to the lowest state of human wretchedness, poverty 
and disease, dependant upon charity for support, and dy- 
ing without the means to procure decent interment, and 
now lying without a stone to tell us where !—S. B. Wood- 
ward, M. D. 

HUTCHINSON, JAMES, M.D. was born in Wake- 
field township, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the 29th 
of January, 1752. His education commenced first under 
Paul Preston, then a distinguished teacher, was continued 
at the Burlington, New-Jersey, academy, and at another 
in Virginia, and finished at the College of Philadelphia, 
where he obtained the first honor when he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He studied medicine under 
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Dr. Evans of Philadelphia, and finished his studies in 
London under the particular patronage and direction of 
the celebrated Dr. John Fothergill. In the year 1774 
the trustees of the Philadelphia ‘College, presented him 


with a gold medal for his superior knowledge in chem- 


istr 

While he was pursuing his studies in Europe, the dis- 
putes between England and the American colonies were 
approaching a crisis, which he saw must end in an open 
rupture. ‘Ihe prospect of this event hastened his return 
to his native country, the cause of which he warmly 
espoused. He returned home by the way of France, and 
was entrusted with important despatches from Dr. Frank- 
lin, the American minister there, to the Congress of the 
United States ; when near the American coast the ship in 
which he was passenger, was chased by a British armed 
ship, and being anxious to save the despatches he left the 
vessel in an open boat under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
and landed safely. A short time after he escaped from 
the vessel, she was captured by the enemy in sight, and he 
lost every thing he had, including a fine medical library 
which he had collected in England and France. He join- 
ed the American army soon after he arrived, and served as 
a surgeon and physician during the whole of the war. 

A change i in the establishment of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was effected in the year 1779, and he was appoint- 


ed one of its trustees by the legislature, and continued a 


member of the board until his death. He was elected a 
member of the American Philosophical Society and served 
several years as one of its secretaries. In the year 1789 
the corporate rights of the old college, academy and char- 
itable school of Philadelphia, which had been suspended 
by the establishment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
were restored, and a medical department being attached to 
each institution, Dr. Hutchinson filled the chair of Materia 
Medica and Chemistry in the University, and upon the 
union of the two institutions and the new organization of 
the medical faculty in 1791, he was elected Professor of 


Chemistry. He held the office of physician of the port for 


many years, and until his death. He was also for several 


* The medal presented to him had on one side a laurel branch with this inscrip- 
tion on the exergue, ** Jacobus Hutchinson, 1774.”? On the reverse, a retort : on 
the exergue, NATURA ARTISQUE ARCANA RETEX1.—Coll/. Philad. 


ir, 
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years one of the physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and was continued until his decease. He possessed emi- 
nent talents as a physician and surgeon ; and was fitted for 
the exercise of his profession, by his natural amiability of 
temper, pleasant address and agreeable manners. 

Dr. Hutchinson took a warm part in the local politics 
of Pennsylvania, both during the American war and after 
the peace. He belonged to the democratic party, and pos- 
sessed great influence. But although often solicited to fill 
respectable offices at the choice of the people, he always 
declined the compliment. After the evacuation of the city 
of Philadelphia by the British, he was called upon as one 
of the committee of safety to arrange the affairs of the 
city, and was active in that capacity. He was the intimate 
and confidential friend of the leading men of the revolu- 
tion, and was at all times received at head quarters and 
often invited to give his advice by the commander in chief 
relative to the medical department. He died of the yel- 
low fever on the 6th of September, 1793. 

He married Miss Sydney Howell, the daughter of a 
respectable citizen of Philadelphia, and left two sons, one 
now Consul of the United States at Lisbon, the other a 
lawyer resident in Philadelphia. His widow survives him. 
He was an excellent husband, a fond father, and a most 
generous and humane man. 

JACKSON, DR. CLEMENT, was esteemed one of the 
most eminent physicians in Portsmouth, N. H., and indeed 
in the state. He had laid the best foundation for profess- 
ional knowledge, which the limited advantages in this 
country then afforded ; and possessing a discriminating 
mind and habituating himself to accurate observation, he 
soon became acquainted with the diseases prevalent in this 
climate, and the best method of treating them. His dis- 
position was amiable, his benevolence universal, his prac- 
tice extensive, and he was truly “‘a man greatly beloved.” 
He died the 10th October, 1788,in the 83d year of his 


age. . 

“JACKSON, HALL, M.D. M.M.S.S. Hon., son of the 
above, was born in Portsmouth, and received the rudi- 
iments of his education in his native town. He studied the 
theory of his profession under his excellent father ; after 
which he went to London and attended the lectures in 
the hospitals for three years, to perfect himself in his pro- 
fession. While here he received honorable notice from the 
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Faculty for an ingenious invention by which a ball was ex- 
tracted from a gunshot wound, which had baffled the skill 
of all the surgeons. : 

After his return to his native town he soon become emi- 
nent, more especially as a surgeon. No operation of im- 
portance was performed for many miles round, without 
consulting him, and seldom without his aid. He had great 
experience in the smallpox, had the superintendence of 
many hospitals for inoculating with that disease, and was 
remarkably successful in conducting his patients safely 
through its stages. In the year 1764 he resided two or 
three months in Boston, where he inoculated several classes 
and carried them safely through, which added much to 
his reputation in the commencement of his medical career. 
His reputation as an accoucheur was deservedly high, and 
often called him into families which he did not usually 
attend. He was the first surgeon who ever attempted, in 
that part of our country, if not in America, the operation 
of couching the eye; this operation he frequently per- 
formed and always with success. He was remarkable for 
his friendship, his readiness to advise, instruct and patron- 
ise all young physicians within the sphere of his acquaint- 
ance, whom he considered worthy to be countenanced. 

Harvard University conferred on him the degree of 
M.D. in 1793, and placed his name among her honorary 
graduates with the class of 1757. The Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society elected him an honorary member of their body. 
He was Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons at 
the time of his decease. His sprightly talents, lively im- 
agination, social habits and strong memory, rendered him 
a welcome guest in every circle ; facetious and pleasant, 
his friends enjoyed in his company the ‘feast of reason 
and flow of wit ;’’ and the several societies of which he 
was a member, found their entertainment greatly heighten- 
ed by his presence. When visiting his patients he was 
overset in his gig, and some of his ribs were fractured ; 
this resulted in the termination of his useful life, in the 
58th year of his age. He died September 28th, 1797. 

Dr. Jackson was author of a small tract containing ob- 
servations on the putrid malignant sore throat, which pre- 
vailed in New-Hampshire from 1784 to 1786 inclusively, 
but it was published without his name. He was the first 
surgeon of his country, it is believed, who introduced the 
method of healing wounds by the first intention ; and if 
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it was not till the practice had been tried in Europe, with 
him, it was entirely original and the result of experiment 
and observation. . Dr. Jackson was one of the first, if not 
the earliest physician who introduced the use and cultiva> 
tion of foxglove into New England. In a letter to the 
present author, dated April 29th, 1789, he says, ‘‘ with 
much pleasure I send you some of tlie seeds of foxglove, 
and some of the leaves of the same for your trial of ‘its 
efficacy until you can cultivate it. . It isa beautiful flower 
in a garden, and has arrived at full perfection in my. gar- 
dén from seeds sent me by Dr. Withering.”’? Dr. Jackson 
was then in correspondence with Dr. Withering, an emi- 
nent English physician, from whom he received the article 
with directions for its use and culture. 

_JARVIS, CHARLES, M.M.S.S. This gentleman was 
born in Boston in 1748, and was the third son of Colonel 
Leonard Jarvis, an eminent merchant of that place. At 
an early age he discerned in his son singular marks: of 
genius and strength of mind, and in consequence determin- 
ed to educate him for one of the learned. professtons. 
Accordingly, he was sent to the Public Latin School in 
Boston ; entered Harvard College at the age of fourteen, 
and received the customary degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1766. His diffidence in youth was so remarkable, that 
_ until he had nearly completed his collegiate studies, he 
mingled in conversation in company reluctantly, and spoke 
with embarrassment. |This may appear the more extraor- 
dinary, ‘since as he advanced in years, he became decided 
im his opinions, and distinguished for fluency, energy and 
copiousnéss of speech. : 

Mr. Jarvis on leaving college determined on the study 
of physic ; and in this choice his parents concurred, enter- 
taining apprehensions of his success at the bar on account 
of -his uncommon diffidence. He commenced his studies 
with Dr. Perkins, a learned and distinguished physician 
of Boston; who shortly after going to England, he fin- 
ished ‘them with Dr. Joseph Gardner: After he had com- 
pleted the usual course of study, he went to England, 
where he was thoroughly prepared by lectures and_ prac- 
tical courses in physic and surgery for the duties of his 
profession. 

On his return he commenced the practice in his native 
town, and perhaps no young man of his time was better 
fitted for his vocation. He had not contented himself ‘with 
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the mere routine of his collegiate and professional studies ; 
but, possessing a taste for reading, and a desire of know- 
ledge, he devoted nearly all his spare time to searching the 
fields of science and literature. Having always enjoyed 
the advantages of the best society, he was affable and ele- 
gant in his manners ; and, being by nature frank and sin- 
cere, he was peculiarly engaging in his intercourse with 
society. In conversation he developed extensive and vari- 
ed resources, and was remarkable for the ease and bril- 
liancy of his wit and repartee. ~ 

With such endowments and qualifications, he immedi- 
ately entered into a highly respectable and successful 
practice, and could early number among his patients some 
of the most opulent and fashionable families in the town. 
In his practice Dr. Jarvis was not an implicit follower of 
systems. He had studied with care Hippocrates, Aretzus, 
and Celsus, and favorably considered their practice, so far 
as it related to the diseases of his own time. Indeed he was 
not inclined to countenance hasty departures from it. He 
did not, however, oppose the more modern discoveries and 
improvements, but availed himself of the advantages they 
afforded. He was particularly attentive to investigate the 
remote, as well as proximate causes of the complaints, for 
which he was to administer ; and in discerning the peculiar 
habits and diatheses of the sick he seemed to possess intu- 
itive skill and perspicacity. His prescriptions were gener- 
ally simple. He was opposed to the use of a variety of 
medicines and remedies, and would often remark that he 
only wanted opium, antimony, mercury, cantharides, bark 
and the lancet, in the general course of his practice, aided 
by judicious nursing and regimen. | 

In the practice of physic, as in the profession of arms, 
the quality called the coup d’ceil, is sometimes important. 
This enables the physician, as well as the general, to collect 
all the circumstances of the case, and from this combination 
to draw some conclusion, which often favorably decides it. 
These sudden conclusions are sometimes called luck 
thoughts, but ordinary minds are not usually blest with ciel 
fortunate emanations. The doctor was somewhat remarka- 
blefor this description of resource, and many instances might 
be adduced to illustrate its happy effects upon patients at 
the point of death. Insurgery, on account of the many ad- 
vantages he derived from practice and observation in the 
English hospitals, and availing himself of the improve- 
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ments of the French in this art, he performed the most 
difficult operations with uncommon dexterity and success. 
But he never resorted to the knife, while any rational 
hope remained of bettering the condition of the patient. 
In various cases, where he decided against operating in 
opposition to the opinion of others, he saved limbs and 
effected cures. . 

On the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency Dr. 
Jarvis was appointed Physician and Surgeon to the Marine 
Hospital at Charlestown. 

_ Inthe year 1773 Dr. Jarvis married the sister of Sir 
William Pepperell, and granddaughter of Sir William 
Pepperell who took Louisburg in 1756. This was.a loyal 
family, and left this country for England about the time 
hostilities commenced. But the doctor was true to the 
cause of his country, notwithstanding that flattering in- 
ducements were held out to give his principles a different 
direction. Dr. Jarvis’s liberality was evinced by advocat- 
ing, in the legislature, the recall of those unfortunate men 
who had been exiled for an adherence to the enemy ; by 
defending the toleration of theatrical representations ; and 
by his friendly aid to schools and seminaries of learning. 
He was a member of the state convention that adopted the 
federal constitution, and was for several years a member 
of the state legislature, until 1796 when he declined being a 
candidate on account of ill health. It may be truly said that 
he had uncommon qualifications for public life. He possess- 
ed quickness of perception and acute penetration, and was 
avery powerful and impressive orator. He had the ad- 
vantages of a fine person, countenance and voice, and 
spoke with fluency, accuracy and elegance. As his head 
was bald and finely shaped, his nose aquiline, and his 
countenance remarkable for its expression, he was called 
by a gentleman of taste and learning, in compliment to his 
manner and appearance, the Bald Eagle of the Boston seat, 
an appellation by which he was afterwards familiarly 
known. The doctor entered with great zeal into the po- 
litical events of his time, and was popular, until his opin- 
ions in regard to Jay’s treaty and the French revolution, 
left him in the minority. He favored the cause of France 
through all her mutations, and, whether in democratic dis- 
order or under imperial misrule, he thought her success was 
more propitious to the rights of man, than that of her alli- 
ed enemies ; and that there was no danger of changing for 
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the-worse by breaking the.galling chains of the old govern- 
ments. Upon the last day of his existence, when he had 
given-up all hopes of life, he remarked, with composure, 
that ‘“‘he should -not die, like a.certain French philoso- 
pher, who boasted that he died without hope and without 
fear ; for though he should die without fear, he should 
not without hope.” In his last illness, which lasted but 
two or three days, during which he was subjected to the 
most excruciating pain, he behaved with exemplary pa- 
tience, fortitude and resignation. He watched the progress 
of his own disease to the last, and, what is remarkable, as 
he raised himself up in his bed, he remarked ‘‘ 1 am 
gone, for my mind. wanders ;” he then threw himself _ 
out of his bed, with much muscular strength, rose upon 
his feet, and fell dead into the arms.of an attendant, on the 
15th day of November, 1807. 

JEFFRIES, JOHN, M.D. M.M.S.S. was born at Bos- 
ton on the 5th of February, 1744. ~He: was the third son 
of David Jeffries, Esq..(who for more than thirty. years 
honorably filled the office of town treasurer) and Sarah, 
daughter of George Jaffrey, Esq. of Portsmouth. At an 
early age he was adopted by his uncle, the Hon. John Jef- 
fries, who placed him under the care of Mr. Lovell, a 
popular and experienced tutor. In 1759 he entered: the 
University of Cambridge, where he was graduated with its 
first honors, and immediately afterwards commenced his 
medical studies under Dr. Lloyd. 

The smallpox, which raged at. this period with uncom- 
mon violence, afforded him an ample field: for observation 
and improvement. A close and careful investigation of 
this disease induced him to consider it as one of the most 
important that could afflict mankind ; not on account of 
its general fatality, but because its regular stages furnished 
data, which tended to elucidate many of those anomalous 
symptoms of other diseases, that. perplex and baffle the 
most experienced practitioners ; and the principles he de- 
duced therefrom, as he has remarked frequently, ‘stood 
him in good stead” at the bedside of his patients. While 
under the tuition of Dr. Lloyd, Mr. Jeffries was sent by 
his instructer to attend the Smallpox Hospital on Castle 
Island, where the following accidental occurrence afford- 
ed him an opportunity of evincing that peculiar talent of 
attributing effects to their proper ‘causes, and of founding 
rational theories on practical. observations, which .subse- 
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quently marked the course of a long and successful , pro- 
fessional career. Four of .his patients, in the delirium, of 
the most active stage of smallpox, escaping from. their 
attendants, proceeded across the flats and. plunged into the 
channel ; they were, however, rescued from the water and 
brought back to their apartments ; favorable symptoms 
immediately succeeded, and, although many of the other 
patients fell victims to the malignity of the disease, these 
all speedily recovered. Reflecting deeply on the manner 
in which this beneficial effect, was. produced, Mr. Jeffries 
was convinced that the popular mode of treating inflam- 
matory affections was erroneous, and he therefore success- 
fully resorted to the antiphlogistic practice, before advo- 
cated and since adopted by the most. distinguished practi- 
tioners of Europe. 

The degree of Master .of Arts having been conferred 
upon him by the University of) Cambridge,.Mr. Jeffries 
arrived at that important period when. the principles he 
had imbibed. as a pupil, were to: be submitted to the test 
of more. extensive professional practice ; on their correct- 
ness and efficacy depended every hope of future. success : 
the event exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Un- 
aided by friends, and .devoid of private patronage, he 
speedily obtained, by his merit and exertions, a considera- 
ble share of town and country practice. The first entry 
in his professional day book, .of which the whole is ex- 
tant, was made on the 16th of March, 1766, from which 
time his emoluments were progressively increasing. 

But notwithstanding these flattering prospects, his am- 
bition to excel in his. profession impelled him to visit the 
medical schools of Europe ; he accordingly embarked for 
England, and placed himself under the tuition of Dr. 
William Saunders, whose lectures on chemistry and on the 
theory and practice of physic, have been justly celebrated 
He also sedulously attended two courses of lectures on 
anatomy and surgery, by Mr. Joseph Else ; twelve courses 
on the theory and practice of midwifery, by Dr. Colin 
Mackenzie ; and officiated for twelve months, as dresser at 
Guy’s Hospital, under Messrs. Way, Smith, Else and 
Martin. From all these distinguished professors he then 
received testimonials of approbation, and subsequently en- 
joyed their friendship and esteem. On the first of June, 
1769, having written and defended a Latin dissertation, 
the University of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree 
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of Doctor of Physic, he being, as it is believed, the first 
native of the American provinces who obtained that hon- 
orable rank. 

In the same year he recommenced his professional labors 
in Boston, with very great success. His friend, Admiral 
Montague, commander in chief of the naval forces on the 
North American station, appointed him in 1771 assistant 
surgeon of the Captain, ship of the line, then lying in the 
harbor, and having her hospital on shore, which he regu- 
larly attended until the 30th of June, 1774, when the ves- 
sel changing her station, Captain Symonds, her command- — 
er, sent him a handsome written acknowledgment of the — 
benefits which the vie had derived from the exercise 
of his skill in surgery and medicine. At the commencement 
of the American revolution, having previously acquired 
the principal share of military patronage, he was profess- 
ionally engaged by of those wh in chief of the British 
forces; and many of those who were wounded at the 
dreadful conflict on Bunker’s Hill, both Americans and 
British, experienced the advantage of his skill and atten- 
tion. He identified to General Howe, the lifeless body of 
the lamented Warren. 

The British garrison having evacuated Boston, Dr. Jef- 
fries accompanied their general to Halifax, who on the 
24th of May, 1776, conferred on him the appointment of 
Surgeon General to the forces in Nova Scotia, to which on 
the 21st of August, 1778, was added by his friend, Gen- 
eral Eyre Massey, commander in chief of the province, 
that of Purveyor General to the Hospitals ; and in De- 
cember following, he received from the British govern- 
ment the rank and pay of Apothecary General. While he 
filled these important stations, and largely benefited by 
their incidental private practice, he eagerly availed him- 
self of every opportunity to alleviate the afflictions of his 
captured countrymen, as appears from the numerous 
grateful letters and other documents found among his pa- 
pers. The commander in chief ordered fifteen hundred 
men to be inoculated for the smallpox at one time, which 
. was accomplished without any loss, for which service he 
received a letter of thanks and voluntary certificate sent 
by General Massey when about to sail for Europe. Hav- 
ing obtained leave to return to Europe, he and his family 
embarked on board the Iris frigate, commanded by his 
intimate acquaintance, Captain Keppel ; and, after a dan- 
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gerous voyage of twenty-eight days, landed at Portsmouth 
on the 28th of March, 1779. 

His stay in England, however, was but of short dura- 
tion. His friend General Massey had spoken so favora- 
_bly of his abilities to the Secretary of War and other 
leading members of the government, that he was ordered 
to be examined at Surgeon’s Hall on the first day of July 
following, preparatory to his receiving the appointment of 
Surgeon Major to the forces in America, a newly created 
office. He accordingly underwent a rigid examination by 
the celebrated John Hunter and other distinguished pro- 
fessors, at the conclusion of which he was told by the 
president, Mr. Hunter, that his answers and observations 
did infinite honor, not only to himself, but to his instruct- 
ers, and that he would be reported in every way qualified 
for the important. office for which he was destined by 
government. Mr. Hunter invited him to attend a capi- 
tal operation which he was about to perform ; and, during 
the remainder of his stay in London, he daily witnessed 
the operations and dissections of that eminent surgeon. 
Having received his commission, he embarked on board 
the Raleigh frigate, Captain Gambier, on the 4th day of 
October, 1779, and sailed in company with the Richmond 
for Cork, to collect a fleet of transports which they were 
to convoy across the Atlantic. Here he had the happiness 
of meeting his esteemed friend General Massey, now com- 
mander in chief on this station, whose former kindness he 
partly repaid by essential professional services. 

Contrary winds and the delays incident to collecting a 
fleet of transports, detained the Raleigh and Richmond at 
Cork for a considerable time, during which Dr. Jeffries 
was actively and profitably employed by the military and 
by numerous families in the vicinity ; from some of whom 
he obtained recommendatory letters to the commanding 
officers and other distinguished persons in America. 

At length he re-embarked, and proceeding to sea on the 
24th of December, arrived at Savannah on the 17th of the 
succeeding February ; here, however, he did not land, but 
proceeded to Charleston, South Carolina, and on the 11th 
of March joined the grand army under Sir Henry Clinton, 
who ordered him back to Savannah, where his services 
were urgently required, numerous important surgical ope- 
rations waiting his arrival. The opportunity he here en- 
joyed of observing the progress of inflammation and dis- 
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ease in a hot climate, materially benefited his future prac- 
tice, particularly during the torrid summers of his native 
state. | 
He now received intelligence of a severe domestic 

affliction, which rendered him extremely anxious to return 
to England. As a preparatory ‘step, he solicited and, with 
some difficulty, obtained an order for his removal to New- 
York, -where, after having’ again visited Charleston, he 
arrived in the Beaumont man of war, on the 14th of July, 
1780, and was immediately employed at the head of the 
surgical: department. His private’ practice also became so 
extensive, that he received from Dr. Baillie, who has 
since become one of the most eminent physicians of Eu- 
rope, very advantageous proposals to join’ him in a per> 
manent medical establishment ; the motives which urged 
him to visit England were irresistible. Having resigned 
his‘commission in favor of Mr. Loring, surgeon’ of: the 
hospital, he obtained a passage on board the Yarmouth of 
sixty-four guns, and, much to the regret of his American 
friends; recrossed the Atlantic ocean, and on the 26th: of 
December, 1780, safely landed at Falmouth. Soon after 
his return he was appointed by Lord .McCartney as his 
private physician and head of the’medical staff then about 
to‘embark for India, a situation which in’a short period 
would have afforded extensive wealth and gratified every 
wish for fame ; but his love for his native’ place and the 
hopes of ‘returning there, prevailed over these flattering 
prospects, and it was accordingly declined.: Ling 

The following anecdote evinced a laudable state of: féel- 
ing in‘relation to his professional obligations... He had 
become. particularly acquainted‘ with a family of high 
rank and station in consequence of preserving the life of a 
son in his own country. During one of his visits he wit- 
nessed: much suffering from the advice of an eminent pro- 
fessional gentleman’ to one of the family; he: promptly 
interposed, and immediately afforded the relief which he 
asserted was withheld from indolence under the weight of 
a’great name. On the following morning he received a 
note requesting him to consider himself as the physician 
of the family, and was informed that a chariot was at the 
door which he must accept, as they could not be regularly 
attended by a physician who walked. This he promptly; 
but courteously, declined, observing that. he wished to 
stand upon his own merit, and not to rise by the adventi-~ 
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tious aids to which some of the profession resorted. In 
the course of his practice in America, Dr. Jeffries had 
essentially benefited the honorable Captain Fielding, who 
gave him a letter of introduction to his relation, Lady 
Charlotte Finch. This lady filling an exalted station in 
the house of the Queen, her patronage and influence were 
extensive, and she gratefully exerted both in the service of 
her relation’s benefactor. She introduced and strongly 
recommended him to the royal physicians, Drs. Turton 
and Warren, from both of whom he subsequently receiv- 
ed much kindness and attention. They consulted with 
him as to the best means of promoting his future interests : 
Dr. Warren advised him to conform to the usual custom 
of the metropolis, and confine himself to a particular de- 
partment of the profession. Although of opinion that the 
several branches, in as much as they tended to elucidate 
and. assist each other, should always be united, he thought 
it prudent to follow this friendly advice, and finally de- 
termined to confine his attention to midwifery and the 
diseases of children. His American friends, however, in- 
sisted upon his violating this determination, and he in 
consequence procured a special license to practice also in 
surgery and medicine. 

e was busily engaged at this time, not only in storing 
his mind with useful professional knowledge, but in. phi- 
losophical enquiry and scientific research. Pursuing such 
objects he was led to undertake two aérial voyages, which 
originated in an ardent desire to ascertain experimentally 
the correctness of certain preconceived hypotheses relative 
to atmospheric temperature and the practicability of some 
aérostatic improvements which had suggested themselves 
to his inventive imagination. The first voyage was on 
the 13th of November, 1784, from the Rhedorium near 
Grosvenor Square, London, into the Parish of Stowe in 
the county of Kent. The second voyage was on the 7th 
of January, 1785, from the cliffs of. Dover across the Bri- 
tish channel into the forest of Guines in the Province of 
Artois in France, and was the first successful attempt to 
cross the sea par la route de Vair. These engagements 
were not without professional advantages ; for, besides 
procuring him the notice of the King of France, the 
personal civilities of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette, 
and the friendship of the Duke of Dorset, the British 
ambassador, they obtained him an introduction to all the 
Al 
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learned and scientific societies of Paris, of which he was 
elected an honorary member, and facilitated his access to 
the medical and anatomical schools of that intellectual 
metropolis. But his duty to his patients in England, urg- 
ed his speedy return to that country. He drew up a pa- 
per, detailing the result of his various experiments, and 
presented it to the Royal Society, before whom it was 
read with much approbation. Dr. Blagden, secretary of 
that learned body, had assisted him with many valuable 
hints previously to his first ascension, and was subsequent- 
ly most active in promoting his professional interests, ob- 
serving that a private individual, who had voluntarily 
expended so large a sum in the cause of useful science, was 
truly worthy of public patronage. The collateral benefits 
that resulted from his aérial expeditions, were greater than 
he expected ; they secured him the interest of Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, and other powerful friends. 

His practice and his reputation rapidly increased from 
this period until the summer of 1789, when he received 
letters urging the necessity of his immediately repairing 
to Boston, to secure some property which had devolved 
to him by the death of a near relative; in compliance 
with which he embarked on board the ship Lucretia, on 
the 13th of August, in that year, and on the 11th of No- 
vember following arrived in his native town. He was 
affectionately welcomed by his earliest medical instructer 
and many others, for whom, in the days of his youth, he 
had formed a sincere attachment. The entreaties of his 
friends, and the love of his native town, prevailed over 
his successful practice in London, and on the 11th of April, 
1790, he resolved to establish himself once more as a med- 
ical practitioner in Boston. The political animosities 
resulting from the recent successful struggle for independ- 
ence had not yet subsided ; and few individuals who, like 
him, had filled offices of high responsibility under the 
British government, during the greater part of the con- 
flict, would have ventured to make an experiment of such 
doubtful success ; but he felt that, while he had honorably 
discharged his duty towards those in whose service he had 
been before the commencement of the revolution, he had 
neglected no opportunity, consistent with that duty, of 
benefiting his countrymen ; and he now confidently relied 
upon their justice and liberality. To the honor of both 
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parties, this confidence was amply repaid ; and he speedily 
acquired the esteem and professional patronage of a large 
proportion of the most respectable population of Boston 
and its vicinity. 

Dr. Jeffries was eminent as asurgeon, midwife and phy- 
sician. He became early attached to anatomy, and, it is be- 
lieved, delivered the first public lecture in this branch in 
Boston. It was, however, but a single one; for on the 
second evening a mob having collected, entered his anatom- 
ical room and carried off in triumph his subject, which was 
the body of a convict given him by the governor after ex- 
ecution. This study he pursued with attention up to the 
period of his death ; many of his most valuable prepara- 
tions were made but a few years before his decease. From 
his acquaintance with William Hunter, he probably adopt- 
ed the principles of that great man. His surgical records 
show that he had early learned that but little action was 
required to carry inflammation to its adhesive stage ; his 
mode of dressing after operations was always light and 
cool. He was opposed to the knife when possible to avoid 
it, averring that more skill was required to save, than to 
remove a limb ; by which he escaped that fondness for 
operation to which he was exposed by the extent of his 
surgical practice in the English hospitals. Midwifery he 
regarded as the handmaid of medicine. He considered 
the regular constitutional changes effected by nature in the 
various stages of gestation, and her extraordinary efforts 
to afford relief, as loadstars, not only in this particular 
department of his profession, but in the investigation of 
other constitutional changes under nature’s guidance, 
which his intelligence discovered to be analogous. In the 
medical department he was much afraid of visionary spe 
culation. He was, however, an ardent promoter of phy- 
siological inquiry, and readily adopted rational improve- 
ments. His own systems in medicine were what Lord Ba- 
con’s were in moral philosophy ; being chiefly founded on 
inductive reasoning. ‘The vast importance which he at- 
tached to the chylopoietic viscera, was a distinguishing 
peculiarity of his physiological opinions. To the digest- 
lve organs he referred for an explanation of many of the 
phenomena in the animal economy ; regarding them as 
the emanating point of most morbid affections, he was en- 
abled to establish those pathological principles upon which 
was founded the successful administration of catharti¢ 
remedies. 
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The sick chamber was the point to which all his attain- 
ments were made to bear, and for this he was particularly 
qualified, not only by the experience of practice, but by 
the more solid experience of reflection. ‘The name of the 
‘disease lost much of its weight when he prescribed ; the 
actual state of the system at the time was the subject of 
investigation and the object of relief. 

He was never known to refuse a professional call, but 
bestowed his attentions indiscriminately on the poor and 
the rich. This enabled him to educate a large number of 
pupils, and gave them what he considered most highly 
necessary, a good opportunity for practical improvement. 
Had he been fond of public life, his talents, attainments and 
attention would have added much more to his public use- 
fulness : but he resisted every effort of his friends to place 
him before the public as a professor or as an author. A 
proof of his industry is found in the fact that he kept for 
more than forty years a surgical diary of all but unimpor- 
tant cases ; a medical-diary of every serious affection ; a 
history of nearly two thousand cases in midwifery ; and 
a meteorological journal noted three times a day. 

After an uninterrupted and successful practice of fifty- 
three years, he was seized with an inflammation in his 
bowels, originating in a hernia, occasioned by great exer- 
tions in his first aérial voyage ; which defying the skill of 
able and friendly brethren, he died on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1819, aged 76, deeply lamented, but most by those 
who knew him best. 

JONES, JOHN, M.D. The family of Dr. Jones was 
of Welsh extraction, and of the religious society of 
Friends. His grandfather, Edward Jones, who was a phy- 
sician of eminence in his native country, married Mary, 
the eldest daughter of Thomas Wynne, who was likewise 
a physician, and one of the original settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Their son Evan, the father of the subject of these me- 
moirs, studied medicine with his father, and practised it 
many years in Merion ; for causes not known he removed 
to the city of New-York, and afterwards to Long Island, 
and there married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, by whom he had four sons; John, Thomas, 
Evan and James. 

John Jones was born in the town of Jamaica, Long 
Island, in the year 1729 ; and received his education partly 
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from his excellent parents, but chiefly at a private school 
in the city of New-York. He was early led, both by the 
advice of his father and his own inclination, to the study 
of medicine, and was placed under the care of the late 
Dr. Thomas Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, with whom he 
‘continued during the period of his studies in this country. 

Dr. Jones early indicated an attachment for that profes- 
sion, which at a subsequent period he cultivated with so 
much ardor, by his fondness for anatomical researches ; 
and though, as it may be readily supposed, these could 
only be of the comparative kind, yet it is a remarkable 
fact, that this love for pursuits of the same nature, has 
been noticed in the youth of some of the most distinguish- 
ed anatomists that ever lived. 

At the age of eighteen years he began to study medi- 
cine under the above mentioned physician. ‘This country 
then afforded no opportunity, by means of public institu- 
tions, of increasing the knowledge of the student. The 
private practice of physicians was almost the only source 
from whence the student could derive any practical infor- 
mation ; to this Dr. Jones paid the greatest attention, and 
I have heard that his preceptor bore testimony to the assi- 
duity and marks of early genius in his pupil ; and pre- 
dicted from them his future eminence in his profession. 

After completing his studies in this country, Dr. Jones 
visited Europe, in order to improve himself still further 
in his profession. He first went to London, and there at- 
tended the lectures of Dr. William Hunter, M’Kenzie, and 
others, who were then eminent in the several branches 
which they taught ; and the practice of the different hos- 
pitals, particularly that of St. Bartholomew, of which 
Mr. Pott was senior surgeon, and in the height of reputa- 
tion. From London he went to France, where he arrived 
in May 1751 ; and obtained the degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine from the University of Rheims. He then proceeded 
to Paris, where he remained until the month of April in 
the following year ; and attended the anatomical lectures 
of Mr. Petit and the practice of the Hotel Dieu, of which 
well known institution, Messrs. Le Cat and Le Dran were 
then surgeons. He afterwards spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and finally visited Edinburgh, which 
completed his medical tour. 

Under masters like these, and enjoying such opportu- 
nities, he could not fail, with the assiduity which he em- 
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ployed, of acquiring all the knowledge at that time to 
be obtained. In consequence of the zeal which he showed 
in the acquisition of every species of useful knowledge, 
he attracted the notice of the above celebrated surgeons, 
which was of essential benefit to him in the prosecution of 
his studies : to Mr. Pott in particular he considered him- 
selfjunder peculiar obligations for the marks of friendship 
he experienced from him. : 

During the prosecution of his studies in Europe, Dr. 
Jones was industrious in collecting all the useful informa- 
tion in his power, especially upon those branches of sci- 
ence more immediately connected with his profession. 
To anatomy, as the handmaid of surgery, and the basis of 
medical science, he paid the greatest attention ; but he did 
not suffer this to engross the whole of his time ; convinced 
of the intimate connexion between the different branches 
of the profession, he considered the separation of them 
as highly detrimental to the progress of the science, and 
therefore believed that a knowledge of the one part, was 
indispensably requisite to a right understanding of the 
other. 

Upon the return of Dr. Jones to this country, he settled 
in New-York, where his abilities soon procured him ex- 
tensive practice. To the profession of surgery, in parti- 
cular, he devoted much attention: he was the first who 
performed the operation of lithotomy in that city, and 
succeeded so well in several cases that offered shortly after 
his return, that his fame as an operator became generally 
known throughout the middle and eastern states of. Ame- 
rica. The operation had likewise been frequently attempt- 
ed in the other states; but the want of success attending 
it was generally so great, as to prevent it from being per- 
formed there in future ; the fortunate manner, however, 
in which those cases under his care succeeded, fully prov- 
ed that it was no longer the dangerous operation many 
had been made to apprehend, an opinion which induced 
them rather to submit to a miserable life, than to suffer © 
the risk of falling a sacrifice to the means instituted for 
their relief. . 

In the year 1755, during the existence of a war between 
France and the colonies, as a part of the British domin- 
ions, a considerable alarm was occasioned by the report of 
an intended attack of the enemy upon the frontiers of the _ 
state ; and Dr. Jones, among others, entered as a volunteer 
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surgeon to the troops raised upon the occasion. In that 
capacity he served with distinguished reputation until the 
close of the campaign. In aseyere repulse which the 
Freneh suffered on the borders of Lake George, from the 
American and British troops under Sir William Johnson, 
General Dieskau, commander of the French, was danger- 
ously wounded, and being taken prisoner, immedatel 
placed himself under the care of Dr. Jones, who carefully 
attended him for a considerable time in New-York.* | At 
the close of the campaign he again returned to private 
practice with increased reputation ; and some years after, 
upon the establishment of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, was elected one of its first members. 

Upon the institution of a medical school in the College 
of New-York, Dr. Jones was appointed professor of sur- 
gery, upon which branch he gave several courses of lec- 
tures, and thereby diffused a taste for it among the stu- 
dents, and made known the improved modes of practice 
lately adopted in Europe, with which most of the prac- 
titioners in this country were entirely unacquainted. - 
Viewing the science in an enlarged and honorable light, 
as tending to the alleviation and abridgment of human 
misery, he taught his pupils to despise the servile conduct 
of those, who consider the profession as worthy of cultiva- 
tion, only in proportion to the emoluments which it 
yields ; and to rely upon the solidity of their own endow- 
ments, as the best security of general esteem, and for 
acquisition of business. He could with propriety recom- 
mend the pursuit of this conduct to others, having in his 
own person furnished an instance of its success, and on an 
occasion also, which, though trifling in itself, deserves to 
be recorded as a proof of the triumph of abilities over 
ignorance and pride. +" 

At an early date of Dr. Jones’s settlement in New-York, 
some of the physicians entered into a resolution to distin- 
guish themselves from the rest of their fellow citizens by 
a particular mode of wearing their hair ; and among the 
rest, it was proposed to Dr. Jones ; but instead of receiv- 


* Professor Silliman in his tour to Canada, ina note makes a query as to the 
death of Baron Dieskau. It appears in the Pennsylvania Journal, January 14th, 
1768, that the Baron died at Surene, in France, on the 8th September, 1768. His 
death is said to have been occasioned by the wounds he received on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1755, in the battle of Lake George. His name was John Harmand, and 
he had attained the high rank of Lieut. General in the French army. 
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ing his assent, the principle of it was strongly opposed by. 
him. Persuaded of the dignity of the medical character 
in itself, he did not see the need of calling in artificial aid 
to increase it, and therefore refused to consent to the plan, 
and insisted upon the great impropriety of establishing 
any external mark to distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind. He declared at the same time, that. he consid- 
ered that and every similar means to impose upon the 
weakness or credulity of others, as unworthy the members 
of a liberal profession, and as intended to enforce that 
attention and respect, which their own conduct and abili- 
ties should always command. While the rest of the prac- 
titioners, therefore, were seen strutting about in their new 
fashioned bob, Dr. Jones could not be distinguished from 
any well bred gentleman of another profession. It might 
be naturally supposed that the persons who were weak 
enough to enter into the. resolution, would likewise be 
capable of the low passion of envy, and seek for a proper 
occasion of revenge upon those who should dissent.. ‘This 
was actually the case in the present instance; for the 
consequence of Dr. Jones’s. refusal to adopt the plan, was 
an agreement among the rest, not to consult with him. 
This resolution, however, was.of but little avail ; for one 
of the associates, on expressing this. determination to a 
respectable citizen in whose sick room they happened to 
meet, was, to his great mortification, unexpectedly dis- 
missed, and Dr. Jones was retained. Such a compliment, 
paid to the abilities of a young man, must have been flat- 
tering in the extreme ; and so effectually did the disclos- 
ure of the scene operate, and so general was the ridicule 
which followed, that the object of the association was en- 
tirely defeated ; and the members were under the necessity 
of wearing their hair like the rest of their fellow citizens. 

The same principle which actuated Dr. Jones in the 
trifling circumstance of refusing to distinguish himself 
from the rest of his fellow citizens, by any peculiar self 
created badge, actuated him in matters upon a larger 
scale. Pure in his principles as a republican, he consid- 
ered titles as the pageantry of coxcombs, and like the 
royal stamp set upon false coin ; by covering much base 
metal, instead of creating respect, they serve to detract, 
from the little honor to which their possessors might oth- 
erwise be entitled. 
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For a considerable part of the ‘previous life of Dr. 
Jones, he had been afflicted by the asthma, and for a long 
time had struggled to overcome that painful disease ; but 
the exertions of both his own skill, and of the rest of his 
medical brethren, in most parts. of the continent, had 
hitherto proved ineffectual towards even his relief. He 
determined therefore to take a voyage to Europe, and 
accordingly sailed for London. Here, in a thick smoke, 
and an impure atmosphere where so many asthmatics have 
found such remarkable benefit, he also experienced a con- 
siderable alleviation of his complaint ; and probably the 
permanent alteration in his health which he afterwards 
enjoyed, may in some measure be attributed to the effects 
of his residence in London. He also employed: himself 
during his continuance in the metropolis in collecting sub- 
scriptions for a hospital in New-York, which he had been 
chiefly instrumental m establishing. 

In London he again had an opportunity of seeing his 
friend Mr. Pott, at the head of his profession, and of re- 
newing that intercourse which had been previously com- 
menced between them. He had now been for some years left 
to the guidance of his own judgment ; but, unlike many 
who suppose all knowledge to become stationary at the 
time of their leaving college, he was still willing to be 
taught by those who had formerly been his imstructers, 
and. who, from the greater opportunities they enjoyed, 
would be enabled to afford him much information. Eager 
for the acquisition of knowledge, whenever and: wherever 
it was to be obtained, he again attended the lectures of 
his old master’ Dr. Hunter, and those’ of his friend Mr. 
Pott, who lost no opportunity of showing the consistency 
between his professions and proofs of respect : during his 
short stay there he paid Dr. Jones the most particular 
attention, and presented him with a complete copy of his 
lectures, just before his departure from London. His 
kindness, however, did not end here ; for in the frequent 
applications which he received for advice from all parts 
of this country, in difficult and important cases, he never 
failed to recommend his old pupil, as capable of affording 
any relief to be derived from surgical assistance. In con- 
sequence of this his attendance was frequently desired in 
the different states ; and while he showed by his skill and. 
success that the opinion which had been formed of him 
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was just, his fame became thereby diffused throughout the 
continent of America. 

The following year he returned to his native country, 
the political situation of which at that time called loudly 
for the exertions of all her citizens. He again resumed 
his lectures, and delivered several courses, and in the 
autumn of the next year, 1775, published his ‘‘ Plain Re- 
marks upon Wounds and Fractures,’? which he inscribed 
to his old preceptor Dr. Cadwallader in a neat dedica- 
tion.* A work of this kind which would give the young 
practitioner clear notions of the improved mode of treat- 
ing diseases, without embarrassing him with refined specu- 
lations: or useless disquisitions, was much wanted. He 
attempted no systematic arrangement ; but simply treated 
of those subjects, to which the attention of the surgeons of 
the army and navy would be most continually directed. 
No present could have been more acceptable to his country, 
and no gift more opportunely made; for, in the situation 
of American affairs, many persons were chosen to act as 
surgeons, who from their few opportunities, and their 
ignorance of the improvements that had lately been made 
in practice, were but ill qualified for the office. His well 
meant endeavors were not: lost ; for the improvements 
which he made known, though new to most practitioners 
and surgeons, were readily adopted when recommended 
by such authority.. This was the only’ work ever pub- 
lished by Dr. Jones; it might have indeed been readily 
supposed that more would have come from his pen, con- 
sidering how well qualified he was to make observations, 
and to impart to others some portion of that knowledge 
of which he himself possessed so great a share. Such was 
actually his intention ; and he had prepared another work 
for the press, but was prevented by the most base treache- 
ry from giving it to the world. This was a complete col- 
lection of meteorological observations, made for ten suc- 
cessive years in New-York, with an account of the reigning 


* In the dedication to Dr. Cadwallader we have a good specimen of the public: 
virtue and benevolence of the author. ‘* The present calamitous situation of this 
once happy country, in a peculiar manner demands the aid and assistance of every 
virtuous'citizen : and though few men are possessed of those superior talents, 
which are requisite to heal such mighty evils, as now threaten the whole body poli- 
tic, with ruin and desolation, yet every man has it in his power to contribute some- 
thing towards so desirable an end, and if he cannot cure the fatal disease of his 
unfortunate country, it will, at least, afford him some consolation, to have poured 
a little balm into her bleeding wounds.” 
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diseases during that period ; which, as he has often in- 
formed me, was ready for the press at the time of his 
departure from New-York, when he placed it, together 
with all his valuable manuscripts and the anatomical pre- 
parations he had collected during his two voyages to Eu- 
rope, in a place of apparent safety in a neighboring state : 
and in safety they might have remained, had not a brother 
professor, who became acquainted with the circumstance 
and knew the value of the deposit, perfidiously seized on 
it, with a view of, converting it to his own profit ; by 
whom the whole were lost to the world and himself. 

The business of teaching, as well as of private practice, 
was soon after interrupted by the commotions of his coun- 
try, and by the actual existence of the storm, which had 
for some time before been collecting in its political hori- 
zon. War was already declared, and the blood of hun- 
dreds had been shed in the cause of freedom. ‘The British 
army having taken possession of New-York, and the adja- 
cent country becoming the seat of war, Dr. Jones, with all 
the friends to the American cause, had. previously left the 
city, and retired to some distance into the country... Many 
of his friends who were attached to the British interest, 
protested against this measure with all the warmth that a 
sincere esteem and disinterested friendship could inspire ; 
and though he received the most positive assurances of not 
being disturbed on account of his political principles, if 
he remained in the city, but of having full liberty to fol- 
low the extensive and very lucrative business in which he 
was engaged, he refused to accept the offer of protection, 
that he might not be under the painful necessity of wit- 
nessing, much less countenancing the devastations commit- 
ted by the enemy. Fully convinced of the danger with 
which the liberties of America were threatened, he con- 
ceived it criminal even to be a silent spectator of a contest 
carried on, against a country that gave him birth, and 
therefore accepted of a seat in the senate of New-York, for 
the southern district, to which he was appointed by the 
convention chosen for the organization of the state gov- 
ernment. When he could no longer be useful in his legis- 
lative capacity, he exerted his professional abilities by 
entering the medical department of the army, where he 
rendered important services to ‘his suffering fellow sol- 
diers, by healing the wounds which they received in the 
cause of liberty. But this highly satisfactory employment 
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was of a short duration; for the natural delicacy of his 
constitution not comporting with the hardships of a mili- 
tary life, and the manifest injury his health had already 
received, rendered it necessary for him to return again to. 
private practice ; accordingly on the evacuation of the 
city of Philadelphia by the British troops, in 1778, he 
went thither, and found that during a short stay there he 
enjoyed so much freedom from the asthma, that he deter- 
mined to take up his future residence in that city. In the. 
latter end, therefore, of the following year, or beginning 
of 1780, he removed to Philadelphia. This separation 
from his former friends and acquaintances, was, as might 
be naturally expected, severe in the extreme. The great 
alteration, however, in the state of his health, which he 
had observed since his change of situation, was sufficient 
to overbalance every other consideration, and determined 
him in his choice. The citizens of Philadelphia were not 
insensible of his merits; for the same success in practice 
as a professional man, and the same agreeable manners as 
a gentleman, which placed him so high in the esteem of 
his fellow citizens at New-York, could not fail of attract- 
ing those of his new place of residence. 

On the resignation of Dr. John Redman, as one of the 
physicians of the Pennsylvania hospital, in the year 1780, 
Dr. Jones was unanimously elected by the managers to fill 
the vacancy, and was continued in office until the time of 
his death. In his attendance upon this institution he- 
was as remarkable for his regularity, as for the success of 
his practice ; and the plain, though honorable mention 
made of him by the managers in their minutes, sufficiently 
testifies the sense they entertained of his services in the 
cause of suffering humanity. In the same year he was 
elected first president of the Humane Society. 

In the year 1786 the attention of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia was called to the poor of the place, who at that 
time were in a peculiar and distressing situation from the 
want of proper medical assistance when sick. The Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, which previously to the late revolution 
used to contain a great number of patients at a time, was 
prevented from extending its charity, in consequence of 
the loss it sustained by the removal of many who were 
indebted to it, and by the depreciation of the paper bills 
of credit in which others paid the sums due by them to. 
the institution. In consequence of this, the managers were 
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under the necessity of confining within narrow limits that 
charity which was formerly so liberally dispensed, and 
many poor people being thus precluded from proper medi- 
cal attendance, often suffered very materially. A design 
was therefore formed of establishing a Dispensary, by sub- 
scription, from which the poor might be furnished with 
medicines at their own houses, and attended by eminent 
physicians. This humane plan met with all the encour- 
agement which it deserved, and the institution was in a 
short time duly organized. A number of physicians and 
surgeons were appointed constantly to attend the patients, 
and others of longer standing ir the profession to consult 
occasionally with the former in extraordinary and difficult 
cases. Among the latter number Dr. Jones was elected, 
and annually rechosen until the time of his death. 

In the succeeding year the physicians of Philadelphia, 
influenced by the many advantages which have arisen in 
every country from well conducted literary institutions, 
agreed to establish a college among themselves, for the 
advancement of the interests of medicine in general, but 
especially in this country ; they elected Dr. Jones vice pre- 
sident, the chair of the college having been conferred upon 
Dr. Redman. But a part of the first volume of this society 
is published, and to this he has communicated one of the 
most interesting papers, upon anthrax. . 

Dr. Jones was not only the intimate friend, but also phy- — 
sician to Dr. Franklin, and attended him in the last ill- 
ness, which deprived his country and the world of that phi- 
losopher. As it may not be unsatisfactory to know some- 
thing of the manner in which so great a man conducted 
himself, when about to close his earthly scene and enter 
upon another, the existence of which he was falsely report- 
ed to have disbelieved, I have preserved the following 
short account of his last illness, drawn up by Dr. Jones, 
and published at the time. 

‘¢ The stone, with which he had. been afflicted for several 
years, had for the last twelve months of his life confined 
him chiefly to his bed ; and during the exiremely painful 
paroxysms, he was obliged to take large doses of lauda- 
num to mitigate his tortures ; still, in the intervals of pain, 
he not only amused himself by reading and conversing 
cheerfully with his family and a few friends who visited 
him, but was often employed in doing business of a public, 
as well as of a private nature, with various persons who 
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waited upon him for that purpose ; and in every instance 
displayed not only the readiness and disposition to do 
good, which were the distinguishing characteristics of his 
life, but the fullest and clearest possession of his uncom- 
mon abilities. He also not unfrequently indulged in those 
jeux @esprit, and entertaining anecdotes, which were the 
delight of all who heard him.” . 

«¢ About sixteen days before his death, he was seized with 
a feverish disposition, without any particular symptoms 
attending it till the third or fourth day, when he com- 
plained of a pain in the left breast, which increased till it 
became extremely acute, attended by a cough and labori- 
ous breathing. During this state, when the severity of his 
pains drew forth a groan of complaint, he would observe 
that he was afraid he did not bear them as he ought ; ac- | 
knowledging his grateful sense of the many blessings he 
had received from the Supreme Being, who had raised 
him from small and low beginnings, to such high rank and 
consideration among men : and made no doubt but that 
his present afflictions were kindly intended to wean him 
from a world in which he was no longer fit to act the part 
assigned him. In this frame of body and mind he con- 
tinued until five days before his death, when the pain and 

‘difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his family 
were flattering themselves with the hopes of his recovery 5; 
but an imposthume which had formed in his lungs, sud- 
denly burst, and discharged a quantity of matter, which 
he continued to throw up. while he had power ; but as that 
failed, the organs of respiration became gradually. oppress- 
ed; acalm lethargic state succeeded ; and on the 17th of 
April, 1790, about eleven o’clock at night, he quietly 
expired, closing a long and useful life of eighty-four years 
and three months.” 

In the summer of the year 1790 the President of the 
United States then at New York, after having been for 
some days indisposed, became so ill, that other assistance 
in addition to that of his attending physician became neces- 
sary. An express arrived for Dr. Jones, and notwith- 
standing he was then much engaged in private practice at 
Philadelphia, he lost no time in flying at the call of a man, 
in whose welfare so many millions of freemen were inter- 
ested. Upon his arrival at New York, he found that the 
disease from being of an inflammatory nature, had termi- 
nated in an alarming state of debility, and violent spas- 
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modic difficulty of breathing, which threatened the greatest 
danger. An unacquaintance with the particular circum- 
stances of the case prevents me from asserting positively 
to whose fortunate advice the happy recovery is to be at- 
tributed ; but the fact is that in a few hours after the first 
visit, a manifest alteration for the better was perceived, 
and in a few days the President was out of danger. The 
importance of the service rendered was not forgotten. 
On the removal of the federal: government to Philadel- 
phia, the President chose him physician to his family, 
and he continued in that honorable station until the time 
of his death. 

But at the very time when he was reaping the benefits 
of along and steady pursuit of his profession, and was 
happy in the possession of the highest confidence of his 
fellow citizens, death put a stop to his earthly career. In 
the month of June, 1791, Dr. Jones rode out on horse- 
back some miles from town to visit his friend Mr. Charles 
Thompson, secretary to congress during the late war. The 
day was warm, and he was so fatigued by his excursion 
that he did not entirely recover himself for several days. 
On the evening of the 17th he paid a visit to the President 
of the United States ; and previously to his return home, 
from being a very sultry day the air became remarkably 
cool ; he was dressed in a light manner suitable to the 
weather when he set out ; but it was not sufficiently warm 
for the remarkable and sudden alteration in the tempera- 
ture of the air that succeeded. Having some patients who 
required his attendance, he visited them before his return 
home, where he had no sooner arrived, than he felt him- 
self much indisposed ; the next morning he awoke with a 
smart fever, attended with a diarrhea and great prostra- 
tion of strength. He continued for four days in this situ- 
ation, with but little alteration, passing almost sleepless 
nights. Upon the fifth day he became considerably better ; 
was able to sit up, and the most flattering prospects were 
entertained of a quick recovery ; exhausted, however, by 
the violence of the disease, the want of sleep and the con- 
versation of numerous friends, who had that day visited 
him, he retired early to bed in the evening, with a view 
by the help of an anodyne to procure some rest. This, 
however, was denied him, and he continued in a very rest- 
less and uneasy state the whole night, during which time 
he had a violent return of his asthma. Early in the morning 
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of the 23d he felt some inclination to sleep, and desired to 
be left alone. His orders were perhaps too punctually obey- 
ed; at eight o’clock his servant entered his room, and 
observed him ina calm slumber; he again visited him 
two hours after, when he found him in the same position 
with his hand under his head, to all appearance in a pro- 
found sleep, but on approaching the bed*he perceived that 
he breathed no more. The quiet. and easy manner of his 
death, and the apparent strength of body exhibited the 
preceding day, induced some of his brethren to hope that 
a suspension of animation only had taken place ; the usual 
means of recovery were accordingly tried for some time, 
but all in vain ; the scene was finally closed. He died in 
the 63d year of his age. His remains were deposited in 
the Friends’ burial ground, Arch-street.; and his funeral 
was conducted agreeably to a desire he often expressed, in 
a plain manner, and strictly suitable to the excellent regu- 
lations of that religious society. It was attended by the 
members of the Philosophical Society, his medical breth- 
ren of the college, and those numerous citizens who knew 
his worth, and will long regret his death. | 

The person of Dr. Jones was about the middle size ; his 
chest was moderate, but perfectly well formed ; his habit 
was thin, owing to his constant affliction with the asthma. 
His eye was quick and. penetrating, his countenance cheer- 
ful but sedate, and his whole deportment was easy, though 
polite. He was free and easy of access; for as he owed 
his fame and reputation neither to powerful friends or con- 
nexions, nor to any of those lucky circumstances, which. 
exclusively of abilities so frequently determine the fortune 
of physicians, but rose into the esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens solely by merit, so he depended upon this alone for 
the continuance of that interest and swpport in the profess- 
ion by which he lived. 'There was, notwithstanding, such 
a gravity of appearance and dignity of manners, as never 
failed to command respect and esteem. Few persons have 
died more sincerely regretted ; for few persons possessed 
more of those engaging qualities, which render a man 
estimable, whether in his professional character or private 
capacity, than Dr. Jones. His conversation was of the 
most. pleasing and interesting kind. While his language 
flowed in that easy spontaneous manner, which evinced at 
once how little it was studied, he at the same time enliv- 
ened it by a sprightly vein of wit that: delighted as well as 
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commanded the attention of the hearer. He was, however, 
never known to make use of it to the injury or even em- 
barrassment of another, as is frequently done by those who 
possess: that power, and who would rather suffer the risk 
of hurting the feelings of their friend, than lose the mirth 
that was raised at his expense. He was fond of the belles 
lettres, and read much poetry of the best authors, whose 
happy expressions he had the utmost readiness in introduc- 
ing and applying to proper and seasonable parts of a con- 
versation. He had seen much of life, and his memory 
suffered few things to escape which were worth retaining. 
These accomplishments rendered him a most agreeable, as 
well as entertaining and instructing companion ; and being 
joined to professional merit, served to fix and secure the 
regard of his friends in a most powerful and remarkable 
manner. 

As a surgeon, Dr. Jones stood at the head of the pro- 
fession in this country ; and he may be deservedly con- 
sidered as the chief instrument in effecting the remarkable 
revolution in that branch of the healing art, which is now 
so apparent, by laying aside the former complicated modes 
of practice, and substituting those which are plain and 
simple. The operation to which he principally confined 
himself for many of the last years of his life was lithoto- 
my ; and his success in this difficult and important object 
of a surgeon’s duty, was great indeed. Even in the month 
before his death, in a most capital and nice operation, 
there did not appear to be any diminution of that dexte- 
rity and steadiness of hand, for which he had always been 
remarkable, and of which those not half his age might 
have boasted. From long practice also, and from that 
readiness which appeared to be constitutional, he had 
acquired a facility in operating, to which few surgeons 
have arrived ; I haveseldom known him longer than three 
minutes in lithotomy, and he has sometimes finished the 
whole in one minute and a half! ‘Happy, however, as he 
was as to the manner, and fortunate as to the event of the 
operation, he was not so anxious about the shortness of 
the time in which it was performed as to the certainty of 
its success. ‘‘ Respicefinem,” was the rule of his conduct, 
as it ought to be of every surgeon and physician ; and as 
much as he attended to the shortness of the operation, as 
connected with the important consideration of alleviating 
pain, he nevertheless considered it of secondary conse- 
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quence, and rather wished to accomplish that well in a 
little longer time, than slight his work by a studied des- 
atch. 

: Connected with this part of his professional character, 
was his merit as an accoucheur ; and in this difficult and 
important branch his success was great. During the 
prosecution of his studies in Europe he paid particular 
attention to this subject ; and availed himself of every 
opportunity, to become qualified to practise it, both by a 
strict attendance upon the various hospitals founded for 
this particular purpose, and upon the private practice of 
the different professors. In the lectures which he himself 
delivered in the College of New-York he dwelt much upon 
this subject, and he may justly be considered as the first, 
who gave the medical students of that state a proper and 
rational notion of the art. Convinced that nature, or, 
more properly speaking, the exertions of the system, were 
in the greatest number of instances sufficient for its own 
necessities, he seldom had recourse to those artificial aids, 
by the frequent use of which the lives of the subjects were 
formerly often endangered, and whose general neglect 
now marks an era in the history of the art. In cases, 
however, of absolute necessity, which sometimes, though 
fortunately seldom, occur, he never failed to derive from 
them every possible aid ; and while on the one hand his 
becoming modesty and delicacy of deportment not only 
marked the gentleman, but held him dear to the female 
sex, his expertness in operating sufficiently testified his 
knowledge of its use. 

The merit of Dr. Jones as a physician, was likewise con- 
siderable. Though educated in the school of Boerhaave, 
he never professed an implicit faith in that, or any ether 
system. He was guided by just general principles, and he 
varied his practice like every judicious physician, with 
the varying circumstances of the case. ‘Fhe success of 
his practice, was the best proof of the truth of his 
principles, and of the judgment which directed their ap- 
‘plication. He lamented the imperfection of the science, 
and never refused the adoption of any rational means of 
increasing its certainty, or the use of any remedy because 
it was new, which had been sanctioned by experience, and 
had reason and probability to recommend it ; on the other 
hand, the caution with which he gave way to many much 
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famed antidotes whose short lived reputation proved their 
merit, marked him the safe and prudent practitioner. 

There was one particular trait in the character of Dr. 
Jones, which as affording a very useful lesson of instruc- 
tion, deserves to be mentioned. He made it a rule never 
to offer advice, and seldom to give it, except he had well 
grounded assurance that it was asked in sincerity ; and in 
this case, when demanded upon a subject concerning which 
he thought himself capable of informing, he seldom scru- 
pled to give it, observing, however, never to make use of 
any persuasion to induce it to be followed, but leaving the 
party to decide for himself. 

The same prudential motives, which influenced Dr. 
Jones in the above particular, likewise showed themselves 
in the caution with which he contracted friendships. The 
best knowledge, and that which is of the greatest advan- 
tage to mankind, is derived from experience. In the early 
part of his life he had suffered, as I was informed, by the 
villany of a man, in whose honor he had the greatest rea- 
son to confide ; and dear as the price was at which this 
specimen of human nature was afforded, it was not pur- 
chased in vain : it taught him a lesson by which he profit- 
ed during the remainder of his life ; and pointed out the 
necessity of not placing such implicit confidence in men, 
who, though they show a specious outside garb of friend- 
ship, are actuated solely by selfinterest in their apparently 
disinterested conduct. Though thus cautious in contract- 
ing friendships, yet when tried worth had induced him to 
form an attachment, he was sincere and firm. His friend- 
ship did not show itself by those convulsive acts of gener- 
osity, which sometimes are performed ; but in a constant 
and uniform disposition, which was ready to assist in the 
hour when most needed : not like the bursting of a scorch- 
ing sun from behind a cloud, which brings on disease 
while it flatters with health ; but like the moderate and 
gentle sunshine, which imparts health to thej body and 
serenity to the mind. 

He is now gone to that ‘“‘ country from whose bourn no 
traveller returns ;’? and while. we mourn his loss, let us if 
possible derive instruction from the record of his life. To 
my fellow members of the profession, and especially to 
those who are about to commence their medical career, I 
would set him as a pattern every way worthy of imitation. 
He was their friend while living, and he contributed 
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much to their improvement by his labors. Like him, let 
them entertain a just sense of the dignity of the medical 
profession ; let them rely upon actual merit and real 
worth for their advancement, and despise every art that 
would tend to raise them in the esteem of mankind upon 
any other than this solid and substantial basis.—James 
JMease. JM. D. 

JONES, DR. NOBLE WIMBERLY. This gentleman, 
distinguished in the political as well as in the medical an- 
nals of Georgia, was born at a village near London, about 
the year 1723 or 24. His father, Noble Jones, was a phy- 
sician, and being intimately acquainted with General Ogle- 
thorpe, was prevailed upon to accompany him in his enter- 
prise to found a new colony on this continent. His family 
then consisted of a wife and two children, a daughter and a 
son, the subject of this memoir. General Oglethorpe, with 
a military force and about forty families, arrived at what 
was afterwards called the city of Savannah, on the first of 
February, 1733. The colonists had to encounter all the 
difficulties and dangers incident to anew settlement, which 
nothing less than the diversified talents of its founder could 
have surmounted. General Oglethorpe possessed a combi- 
nation of qualities rarely seen united in the same individual. 
He was an able military leader, a benign legislator and ma- 
gistrate, and a man of most extensive philanthropy. © His 
character has been well sketched in the following extract. 
‘«¢ The life of General Oglethorpe would require but little 
embellishment to make it a tale of romance. It was full 
of variety, adventure and achievement. His ruling pas- 
sions were the love of glory, of his country, and of man- 
kind, and these were so blended together in his mind that 
they formed but one principle of action. He was a hero, 
a statesman, an orator, the patron of letters, the chosen 
friend of men of genius, and the theme of praise for great 

oets.* 
5 Amid the scenes of turbulence and danger to which the 
new settlement was constantly exposed, it was not to be 
expected that many facilities for education could be afford- 
ed. Accordingly, the only instruction that Dr. Jones 
received, both in the common branches of education and 
in his profession, was from his father. In the early years 
of his life he took an active part in the military expedi- 
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tions in which the colonists were engaged against the Span- 
jards and Indians, and both himself and his father were 
honored by the particular regard of General Ogle- 
thorpe, who sent them his portrait from England, which 
was unfortunately lost when the British troops took pos- 
session of Savannah in 1778. 

Dr. Noble Jones had continued the practice of his pro- 
fession after his arrival in Georgia, and about the year 
1748 associated his son in business with him. This connex- 
ion was maintained to 1756 ; and as the settlement extend- 
ed, the professional duties of Dr. N. W. Jones, upon 
whom the business chiefly devolved, became very arduous, 
as his circle of practice reached many miles from Savannah. 

At the commencement of the dissensions between Great 
Britain and her colonies, Dr. Jones became conspicuous as 
a political leader. Heearly joined with others in stating 
to the mother country the grievances of the colonies, and 
held a correspondence with Dr. Franklin, then the agent 
of Georgia in England, on the subject. He was also among 
the first who associated for the purpose of sending dele- 
gates to a general congress at Philadelphia, and was either 
chosen or was offered the appointment ; but his father, 
who was the treasurer of the province and a member of 
the council, being then advanced in years, and becoming 
infirm, prevailed upon him to decline it. The provincial 
legislature through him as their speaker, had frequent al- 
tercations with the governor and council ; the house of 
commons was in consequence several times dissolved, but 
in every new election he was returned, and again chosen 
speaker. During his residence in the state he was speaker 
of the first legislature of Georgia, which during the revo- 
lution consisted of a single branch. 

On the British taking possession of Savannah, in De- 
cember 1778, Dr. Jones left that city with his family, 
and went to Charleston, where he commenced practice 
in January 1779, and continued. until November or De- 
cember 1780. He was then arrested by order of the Brit- 
ish commander, conducted on board a ship, and, with a 
number of other gentlemen, carried to St. Augustine, then 
in possession of the British forces, in violation of the arti- 
cles of capitulation entered into at the surrender of 
Charleston in May 1780, by which these gentlemen were 
to remain in that city on parole until exchanged. Dr. J. 
remained in St. Augustine until the following July, when 
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he was released ona general exchange of prisoners effected 
by General Greene. He sailed for Philadelphia, and ar- 
rived about the 15th of August, where he soon after began 
the practice of his profession, having scarcely any other 
means of supporting his family, as all his property in 
Georgia had been sequestered by the British, and sold by 
Governor Wright and Lieutenant Governor Graham, for 
damages which they alleged they had sustained from him 
by his signing, as Speaker of the General Assembly, the 
act of the’state that confiscated their property. | 
Dr. Jones received great attention from the medical gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia, particularly from Dr. Rush, and 
soon derived an income from his practice sufficient for his 
support. In the course of a few months he was appointed 
a delegate to congress by the legislature of Georgia, and 
continued in that capacity until December 1782, when 
hearing of the evacuation of Savannah by the British 
troops in July preceding, he left Philadelphia and return- 
ed to Georgia, having advised the legislature of his in- 
tention. He bad been previously elected a member of the 
general assembly, and at their meeting in January 1783, 
was chosen speaker. This was a session of considerable 
commotion ; several of the members on a question of im- 
portance to the finances seceded ; a mob collected at night, 
and was guilty of many excesses. Mr. Telfair, an active 
member in the majority, had his house attacked by the 
mob, and Dr. Jones, who was in the house advising the 
leaders to disperse, was wounded by a broadsword on 
the head. He called upon the Governor at a late hour of 
the night, demanded his interference, and the mob was 
quieted. The next day the seceding members refused to 
come in, but were at length brought toa sense of duty. 
After the adjournment of the legislature, Dr. Jones 
visited Charleston ; and by the solicitation of many of his 
former patients was induced to resume the practice of med- 
icine in that city. He remained there in extensive and 
very lucrative business until December 1788, when he 
again returned to Savannah, where he continued to reside, 
with the exception of a few weeks, actively engaged in 
practice during the remainder of his life. In 1795 he was 
chosen President of the Convention at Louisville, which 
amended the constitution of the state ; after which he de- 
clined public employment. He was taken ill on the first 
of January, 1805, in consequence of exposure the two pre- 
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ceding nights in attending several obstetric cases, and died 
on the ninth, universally regretted. 

Few men have lived to witness greater vicissitudes than 
Dr. Jones. The colony, which he may be said to have 
assisted in planting, had become during his life a powerful 
and independent state ; and the very spot on which his 
father’s family had encamped, he bequeathed as a valuable 
lot in a flourishing city to his descendants. Of the active 
share which he had in bringing about these ‘changes, it 
belongs perhaps to the political historian of his state to 
speak. ‘The foregoing sketch, however, affords suflicient 
evidence of the confidence reposed in him by his fellow 
citizens, and of his worth as a public character. In the 
various offices to which he was elected, he displayed a 
firmness and decision peculiarly suited to the troubled 
times in which he lived. Cautious and deliberate in form- 
ing his opinions, when he had once taken his determina- 
tion he was not to be diverted from his purpose. . He was 
always ready to sacrifice his private feelings and interest 
to the welfare of his country, the object he had most at 
heart, and he was not unfrequently called on to make 
this sacrifice. His political situation necessarily brought 
him acquainted with Generals Washington, Greene, 
Wayne, and most of the statesmen and military command- 
ers who had a conspicuous part in the revolution. In 
common with every American citizen he esteemed and 
revered Washington’s character, but he disapproved of 
the British treaty, and was chairman of the meeting of the 
citizens of Savannah who addressed the President on that 
subject. He deprecated all foreign influence and party 
violence, and believed that talents, combined with virtue 
and-moderation, would most effectually secure our union 
and independence. 

As a physician Dr. Jones was skilful, humane, attentive 
and regardless of personal hazard or danger when visiting 
or contributing to the relief of his patients. These quali- 
ties gave him an extensive practice, which he was enabled 
to continue, in every branch of the profession, to the 
period of his last illness. 

In the relations of private life, Dr. Jones was most ex- 
emplary. His benevolence and charity were unbounded. 
He was a member and for several years president of the 
Union Society, the oldest charitable institution in the 
state ; and, although attached more particularly to the 
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Episcopal Church, he contributed liberally to religious 
societies of every denomination. He was remarkable for 
extreme delicacy and refinement. of manners, and for the 
most affectionate disposition. So exceedingly fearful was 
he of occasioning trouble to any of his friends, that he 
would scarcely make known the simplest want. In his 
personal habits and appearance, he retained that neatness 
and love of order which he had acquired from his mili- 
tary service. He was temperate and abstemious in his 
modes of living, of the strictest morality, and a sincere 
believer in christianity, and he terminated a long and val- 
uable life the object of the veneration and regard of all 
who knew him. | 
JONES, WALTER, M.D. one of the most eminent 
physicians of our country, was born in Virginia, and _re- 
ceived his medical education at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he was graduated about the year 1770. 
While at this institution he became a favorite of the school, 
and enjoyed the particular friendship and esteem of Cullen, 
and the other professors of that time. | 
On his return to his native country, he settled in North- 
umberland county, Virginia, where he acquired an exten- 
sive practice, and sustained through life the highest stand- 
ing both asa scholar and physician. ‘‘ He was,” says a 
distinguished gentleman, who for some time enjoyed his 
acquaintance, ‘‘ for the variety and extent of his learning, 
the originality and strength of his mind, the sagacity of 
his observations, and the captivating powers of his conver- 
sation, one of the most extraordinary men I have ever 
known. He was an accurate observer of nature and of 
human character, and seemed to possess intuitively the 
faculty of discerning the hidden cause of disease and of 
applying with a promptness and decision peculiar to him- 
self, the appropriate remedies.”” Fora few years he was 
returned a member of the national legislature ; but he 
spent the most of his life in the practice of that profession 
of which he was a distinguished ornament.—Sewall. 
KAST, THOMAS, M.M.S.S. was born in Boston, Au- 
gust 12th, 1750. He was educated at Harvard College, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1769, 
and of Master of Arts in 1774. He commenced his medi- 
cal studies under the care of his father, Dr. Philip God- 
frid Kast, in Boston. In the year 1770 he went on board 
the British ship Rose, Benjamin Caldwell commander, 
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as a surgeon’s mate, and sailed for Halifax, Newport and 
New-York, and continued. in that station until 1772, when 
he arrived in England and spent two years in London at- 


‘tending the several professional lectures at Guy’s and St. 


Thomas’s Hospitals, as dresser to Mr. Warner, and the 
lectures.and practical part of midwifery as taught by Dr. 
Mackenzie. | 

In 1774 he returned to Boston and commenced the prac- 
tice of physic, surgery and midwifery, which he continu- 
ed to follow until December, 1804, when a very severe 
rheumatic fever deprived ‘the public of his usefulness. 
With the view of improving his health he was induced, 
in the autumn of 1810, again to visit Europe, and he pass- 
ed‘seven years in England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Holland. The change of climate partially re- 
stored his health ; but in September, 1817, his debility and 
Weakness increasing to an alarming: extent, hastened his 
return to his native country, where in ‘October he arrived. 
He continued gradually to decline until June 20th, 1820, 
when he departed this life in Boston. 
_ Dr. Kast was one of the original members named in the 
act.of incorporation of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and for several years was their treasurer. He enjoyed .a 
very respectable and extensive circle of practice, was a 
nedt.and successful operator in surgery, and performed 
with success the first operation for aneurism in the thigh 
inthe town of Boston. (Vide medical papers of Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society.) His obstetric practice was more 
extensive than ‘that of any of his contemporaries, and. in 
this branch he obtained a deserved popularity. 

KISSAM, RICHARD S8., M.D. The father of this dis- 
tinguished surgeon was Benjamin Kissam, an eminent prac- 
tising lawyer in the city of New-York, where the subject 
of thissketch was born in 1763. Richard was the third 
of five brothers, two of whom engaged in medical studies 
and followed the practice of the profession. At an early 
age he was sent to the grammar school under the super- 
intendence of the late eminent scholar, William Cutting, 
at Hempstead,-on Long Island. Here he became imbued 
with a fondness for the classics, which he continued to 
cherish throughout life. On the completion of his ele- 
mentary education he became a pupil of the late Dr. Mc- 
Knight, a gentleman of great professional merit ; with 
him he continued for some time ; but subsequently repair- 
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ed to Europe and became a resident of Edinburgh, at the 
famous university of which he was matriculated as a stu- 
dent, and continued for the long period of five years. 

Among his contemporaries at this great seat of medical 
education, were Sir James Macintosh, the late Professor 
Wistar, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, and Thomas Addis 
Emmet, the late profound jurist and eloquent advocate 
of New-York. Upon receiving the Doctorate in 1789, 
he published an inaugural dissertation ‘‘ De Rheuma- 
tismo.”” From Edinburgh he repaired to the continent, 
whence he returned to his native city. In 1791 he com- 
menced the practice of that profession of which for thirty 
years he was a most distinguished ornament, and his re- 
nown as a surgeon was founded upon the promptitude and 
success of his operations. As a lithotomist he was particu- 
larly celebrated. It is stated that of sixty-five operations 
in his hands for the stone, three only proved fatal. He 
at an early period in his practice had recourse to tapping 
for dropsy of the ovarium with success. In one case nearly 
six quarts of water were drawn off ; the patient afterwards 
proved pregnant, and became the mother of five children. 
Upon the formation of the medical faculty of Columbia 
College in 1792, he was appointed Professor of Botany, 
but declined the honor. For the period of thirty years 
he was one of the surgeons of that extensive charity, the 
New-York Hospital. 

Dr. Kissam died in October, 1822, in the 59th year of 
his age. 

Notwithstanding some untoward events in his early life, 
Dr. Kissam arose to the height of celebrity and reputation. 
To a mind admirably adapted by nature for the practice of 
the profession, clear, acute and sagacious, he united a firm- 
ness of nerve which was equal to the urgency and magni- 
tude of any undertaking. It is not known that he left be- 
hind him any writings, by which posterity may be enabled 
to judge of his merits ; but his career was too long and too 
triumphant amidst powerful and vigorous competitors to 
leave the possibility of a doubt as to the solidity of his 
pretensions. His fame as a successful operator must rest 
upon the verbal and vanishing testimony of his contem- 
poraries. It may be proper to add that his integrity was 
beyond the reach of calumny or cavil. | 

KITTREDGE, THOMAS, M.D., M.M.S.S. was dis- 
tinguished as a practitioner of surgery and medicine 
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throughout the state of Massachusetts. He was born at 

Andover in July, 1746, received his academic education 

at Dummer Academy in Byfield, and studied his profession 

with Dr. Sawyer, a distinguished physician in Newbury- 
ort. 

In 1768 he returned to Andover, and began the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. At the commencement of 
the revolution he was appointed a surgeon in the army, 
and being stationed at Cambridge, had an opportunity of 
being present at the action of the seventeenth of June, 
1775. Dr. Kittredge sustained many municipal and 
political offices; he was often a member of the legis- 
lature of the commonwealth, and was there useful to 
the Medical Society by exerting his extensive influence 
in its favor. His practice as a physician was very large ; 
but he was most distinguished as an operating surgeon for 
a great number of years. In the practice of medicine he 
was thought remarkable for his readiness in discrim- 
inating diseases. He begun to be affected by angina pecto- 
ris in the year 1810, and died of this disease in October, 
1818, after an illness of three hours. 

The family of which he was a member, has become so 
distinguished for surgical skill in New England, that in 
many places the name alone is a passport to practice ; and 
the number of practitioners of this name is very consider- 
able. This is to be attributed, not only to the well earned 
reputation of Dr. Kittredge, but to that of his father, who 
had also a high reputation in surgery ; and it is not impro- 
bable that his grandfather and greatgrandfather, the latter 
of whom came to this country from Germany at an early 
period and settled at Tewksbury, were eminent in the 
same line. 

In political sentiment Dr. K. was of the party denomi- 
nated republican, and on all occasions a strenuous advo- 
cate for their measures ; but his patriotism and public vir- 
tue were unimpeached. 

KNEELAND, WILLIAM, M.M.S.S. was a native of 
Boston, and graduated at Harvard College in 1744. While 
a child he discovered a capacity above the common level. 
Under the care of worthy and pious parents, he received 
those impressions, which were never obliterated, and which 
he ever acknowledged with filial gratitude. At school 
he outstripped most of his fellows, and was exceeded by 
none. While a student in the university, the expansion of 
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his intellectual. powers was equal to the sphere in which 

they were to be displayed. He received from the govern- 

ment of that institution an ample testimony of his attention, 
industry, and progress in literature and science, by the 
assignment of a distinguished part in the exercises previ- 
ous to his receiving the first honors of the University. 

Soon after he went through a regular course of medical, 
studies with an eminent physician, whose approbation and: 
patronage he justly merited. : 

_ While he was qualifying himself for his profession, he 
ardently pursued various branches of science, aequired the 
character of a scholar, and became particularly eminent 
in logic and metaphysics. Before he entered on the prac- 
tice of physic a tutorship in the college became vacant, 
and his qualifications pointed him out to the government 
of that institution as the most suitable person to fill the 
office. In this a field was open for the full display of his. 
talents. He did not disappoint the fondest hopes of his. 
friends, nor the expectation of his electors. He showed 
himself well skilled in each department of his office. He 
communicated his instructions with perspicuity, and 
governed with impartiality ; and he hereby commanded 
the respect and esteem of his pupils. Having with dig-.. 
nity and approbation discharged the duties of his office 
about nine years, he quitted it for the pleasures. of domes-. 
tic life. ial 

His eminence in his profession was honorably recognis- 

ed by the Medical Society of Massachusetts, who repeat- 

edly elected him their president. While Register of Pro- 
bate, the widow and orphan had frequent experience of his. 
aid and friendship. His accuracy, fidelity and inflexible 

integrity as a civil magistrate and in every other depart- 

ment of life, were acknowledged by all who were conver- 

sant withhim. The social virtues formed a distinguished 
trait in his character. Facetious, ingenuous, hospitable 

and agreeable in his deportment, his acquaintance was 

sedulously cultivated by those of a similar disposition. He 

wished the happiness of mankind ; and the religious soci- 

ety and church of which he was. a member, experienced 

in an especial manner the beneficial effects of his benevo- 

lent exertions in their behalf. Truly catholic and unaffect- 

ed in piety and devotion, he exemplified the religion of 
which he was a professor, by the morality of his conduct, 
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_ Dr. Kneeland departed: this life in November, 1788, aged 
56, years, Sagacious in many things, he gave counsel to 
many who consulted him, and performed punctually and 
faithfully his private and public duties. He was a sincere 
friend and pleasant companion, an honorable man, and.a: 
guardian of the poor. 

KUHN, ADAM, M.D., M.M.S.S. Hon. was born at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, Nov. 17th, 1741, old style. 
His, grandfather, John Christopher Kuhn, and, his father, 
Adam Smith Kuhn), were natives of Farfeld, asmall.town 
near Heilbronn, on the Neckar, in the circle of Swabia. 
They both came to Philadelphia in September, 1783. His 
father was.a man of bright natural parts, improved by the 
benefits of. a, liberal. education, and. was considered as a 
very skilful, attentive and: successful. practitioner of med- 
icine. He was a magistrate of the borough of. Lancaster,. 
and.an.elder of the Lutheran church); and. was’ the princi- 
pal, and almost: the only person, who) was actively con- 
cerned for the promotion of classical learning amongst 
the youth of that. place. For this end he. procured 
the. erection of a school house, in which the Greek 
and, Latin languages. were, taught by the. best, qualified) 
masters. There was, no one amongst his contempo- 
raries, who had more. at heart the spreading of religion ; 
and. there, was,no place. of worship built throughout the 
country, to which he did, not. liberally contribute, The 
utmost pains were bestowed by him on the education of. 
his numerous: offspring, to. enable. them to become. useful 
members of the community. | 

Dr. Adam Kuhn’s first: studies insmedicine were directed 
by his father, until. the autumn of 1761, when he sailed 
for Europe, and arrived. at Upsal, by the way of London, 
in. the beginning of January, 1762, having traversed Nor- 
way and part of Sweden. He studied medicine and bota- 
ny under Linnzus, and the other professors.of the Univer- 
sity of Upsal, until July or August, 1764, when he return- 
ed.to London, where, it is believed; he remained.a twelve- 
month. The particular estimation in which he was held 
by. Linnzus, will be sufficiently manifested: by the letters 
of that eminent man addressed to Dr. Kuhn, and publish- 
ed in, the 8th volume of the Eclectic Repository. They 
willalso serve. to. show the correctness of his pupil’s con- 
duct, and his unremitted attention. to his studies. 
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At what time Dr. Kuhn went to Edinburgh cannot be | 


precisely ascertained. Hetook his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in that university on the twelfth day of June, 
1767. The Thesis published by him on the occasion, ‘* De 
Lavatione Frigida,” was dedicated to his friend and in- 
structer Linnzus. 

He visited France, Holland and Germany ; but whether 
before, or after his residence at Edinburgh, is not known. 

In the month of January, 1768, he returned from Lon- 
don to his native country, and settled in Philadelphia, 
where he quickly rose to a high degree of estimation 
amongst his elder medical brethren, and soon succeeded to 
the most respectable practice. He was appointed profess- 
or of materia medica and botany, in the College of Phi- 
Jadelphia, in January, 1768; and commenced his first 
course of botany in May following 

A society for inoculating the poor with the smallpox, was 
instituted at Philadelphia in January, 1774, and Dr. Kuhn 
was chosen one of the physicians. It appears from the 
bills of mortality for 1773, that of one thousand three 
hundred and forty-four persons, who died in the City and 
Liberties during that time, above three hundred perished 
with the natural smallpox. The labors of the society ter- 
minated in the April following, on account of the unset- 
tled state of public affairs. What a happy contrast does 
the important discovery of vaccination offer to this afflict- 
ing report ! 

In May, 1775, Dr. Kuhn was elected one of the physi- 
cians to the Pennsylvania Hospital ; which he attended 
until his resignation in January, 1798, having served the 
institution, with his usual diligence and faithfulness, up- 
wards of twenty-two years. It may not be improper to 
add that his medical prescriptions bore the stamp of ener- 
gy and simplicity. 

The Philadelphia Dispensary for the medical relief of 
the poor, the first institution of its kind in the United 
States, was founded in 1786. Dr. Kuhn was appointed 
one of the consulting physicians, and ever proved himself 
to be amongst the foremost of its steady friends and 
patrons. 


The College of Physicians of Philadelphia was estab- 


lished in 1787; of which Dr. Kuhn was always an active 
member. On the decease of Dr. William Shippen, in July, 
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1808, he succeeded him as president, and was continued 
during his life in this distinguished station. 

In November, 1789, he was appointed professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; and on the junction of the two medical schools 
of the College and University, was chosen professor of the 
practice of physic, in January, 1792. In 1797 he resigned 
his medical chair. Asa teacher, he was faithful and clear 
in the description of diseases, and in the mode of applying 
their appropriate remedies ; mostly avoiding theoretical 
discussions. His lectures were eminently calculated to 
form useful practitioners in the healing art, to the pro- 
motion of which his whole life was devoted. Dr. Kuhn 
was also a member of the American Philosophical Society, 
and an honorary member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

Of his writings nothing can be recollected but his Thesis, 
and a short letter addressed to Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, 
on the diseases succeeding the transplantation of teeth, 
which was published in the first volume of the memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London. This is not the only 
instance, in which a dislike to appear before the public has 
deprived us of the experience of those, who were best 
qualified by their talents and observation to communicate 
instruction. 

The account of men who have been uncommonly use- 
ful, although they may have passed through life without 
much eclat, is of great importance, when they can be held 
up as profitable examples to survivers. Of the subject of 
the present notice it may truly be said, that in him were 
united the characters of the able and of the conscientious 
practitioner. His contemporary medical brethren wilt 
unanimously adjudge him the palm of excellence as a phy- 
sician ; and his numerous patients will unite in deploring 
the loss of a friend, whose judgment and attention have 

not been surpassed. 

In his common intercourse with mankind Dr. Kuhn ap- 
peared to be reserved ; but this was not his natural dispo- 
sition. He placed a high value on a real friend, and in 
the company of his friends no man was more affable and 
communicative. His kind and unassuming behavior to 
younger physicians, his manners void of ostentation, and 
his firmness and decision of conduct, will long be remem- 
bered. | 
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But a most prominent feature in his character was.a 
strict punctuality, and observance of all his engagements. 
This inestimable virtue can never be too highly inculcated 
ona physician. The want of it is a-deviation from truth, 
and the consequence of such deficiency is replete with 
endless inconvenience. It would be difficult justly to 
charge him with a voluntary departure from this correct 
course, in the long period of nearly fifty years practice. 
And whilst we admire and applaud the propriety of his 
‘ conduct, an occasion like the present should not be lost, 
of holding up to public view the practice of an estimable 
fellow citizen, who always acted like one that regarded 
punctuality as a sacred duty. : 

Dr. Kuhn was not remarkable for the powers of imagin- 
ation; but in sound judgment he greatly excelled. His 
talent for observation was profound. He was through life 
a studious reader, a lover of music from his youth, re- 
markably abstemious and regular in his diet, and neat in 
his person. ‘During along and ‘active attention‘to the 
duties. of his profession, he enjoyed so much health, as to 
use his carriage only in inclement weather. He was mar- 
ried in May, 11780, in the island of ‘St.:Croix,to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Isaac Hartman, Esq. by whom he had ‘two 
sons, respectable characters, now living in Philadelphia. 
For some time before his death his bodily strength began to 
fail ; which induced him, m the autumn of 1815, to relin- 
quish his practice, to the great regret of the families whom 
he had attended. It has fallen to the lot of the compiler 
of the present notice, very frequently to be gratified with 
hearing the expressions of regard for his medical abilities, 
from those who had long known him asa physician, and 
who continue to lament his loss. 

After a confinement to the house of about three weeks, 
he expired July 5th, 1817, aged 75 years, without pain, 
and fully sensible of his approaching dissolution.—Eclectie 
Repository, volume 8th. 

LAWRENCE, JASON VALENTINE O’BRIEN, M.D. 
was born in the city of New-Orleans, in the year 1791, to 
which place his father had emigrated from the state of 


New-Jersey, and where he had married a lady of Irish | 


descent. He was early deprived of his paternal protector, 
and the guidance of his youth devolved on his maternal 
grandmother, who resided near Baton Rouge, on the Mis- 
sissippl. His early education was at the schools then af- 
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forded by his native city, after attending which till his 
fifteenth year, he entered at Lower Dublin Academy, near 
Philadelphia. When his stay in this seminary, which was 


‘extended to upwards of three years, was expired, he re- 


‘turned to New-Orleans, to commence the study of medi- 
cine under his stepfather, Dr. Flood. Here he possessed 


practical opportunities not always enjoyed by the pupils 


of physicians in large cities ; having frequently the charge, 
in the violent and acute diseases of that climate, of a part 
of his father’s patients. 

In December, 1812, Dr. Lawrance quitted New-Orleans 
and repaired to Philadelphia, that he might avail himself 
of the advantages it presents to the medical student, and 
terminate his studies by crowning them with the honors 
of her widely and justly celebrated school. He became 
one of the pupils of Dr. Physick, then professor of sur- 
gery, whose private friendship he had the honor of enjoy- 
ing during the remainder of his life. After distinguish- 
ing himself among the class for talents in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and a remarkable degree of assiduity in 
any employment, however laborious or disgusting, which 
belonged to his profession, he entered the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in 1814, to fill a temporary vacancy as house 
physician and surgeon. In this establishment he remained 
till the ensuing spring, when he was graduated, and soon 
after returned to New-Orleans to commence the practice 
of physic under the paternal auspices of Dr. Flood. Here 
he immediately obtained a large and lucrative business, 
and continued, till he left that city, the acting physician 
and surgeon of the New-Orleans Hospital, of which his 
stepfather was principal. Dr. Lawrance could not, how- 
ever, remain long satisfied in this situation. The recollect- 
ion of the advantages which Philadelphia possessed in 
every scientific point of view, an early attachment, the 
friendships which he had formed there, and particularly 
its great facilities for the prosecution of his favorite pur- 
suit, the study of anatomy, worked upon his mind, until 
he finally resolved to sacrifice the present possession of a 
large, profitable and increasing practice, with the: best 
srounds for confidently expecting, at an early period, to 
reach the summit of professional eminence in the place of 
his birth, for the object of living where he could to more 
advantage pursue his inquiries into nature. The increase 
of knowledge was a tonic to his mind, with which he 
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could not dispense ; and every consideration of ambition 
or pecuniary advantage was small in the comparison. 
From the period of his settling in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Lawrance was obliged to buffet all the difficulties to which 
those physicians are subjected who settle in large cities. 
~ His talents were universally, and with pleasure acknow- 
ledged by his numerous acquaintance ; his industry, which 
was of a kind beyond that usually termed indefatigable, 
was obvious to all ; his experience and acquirements were 
great, and generally known; his conversation was courted 
with pleasure and pride by the first names in science, and 
with some of them he was intimately bound in the relat- 
ions of private friendship : yet neither talents, nor indus- 
try, nor learning, nor experience, nor influential friend- 
ship could supply the place of the opportunities which he 
had so magnanimously relinquished ; and it is believed 
that, though his prospects were fast. brightening at the 
close, he continued to struggle with difficulty, till the ter- 
mination of his useful life. An attack of the epidemic 
fever, which has in such a distressing manner visited the 
neighborhood of our city, augmented by a continuance of 
the unparalleled exertions which he was in the constant 


habit of making, rapidly hurried him to his end. He 


was taken ill on the 9th of August, 1823, while visiting 
in the infected neighborhood of the Ridge-road, and im- 
prudently continued to labor in the day and curtail his rest 
at night, till the eleventh, when he was obliged to be con- 
veyed home in the carriage of afriend, from an operation 
at the almshouse. He immediately took his bed, soon 
became delirious, rapidly sunk, and in defiance of the best 
medical attendance, on the 19th he expired. 

Thus was society deprived of a man, of whom, although 
it had already began to award him fame, it had never 
known the value. Assiduous and noiseless in his pursuits, 
he was, perhaps, the individual whose real merit bore the 
largest proportion to his pretensions. Always actuated by 
the love of scienceand of his species, he was uniformly more 
ready to labor for the advantage of others than for his 
own. His assistance is gratefully acknowledged by many 
whom he has obliged in this way. This temper gained 
him many friends among the medical students, at the sug- 
gestion of whom he commenced, in the spring of 1822, to 
give a six months course of lectures on anatomy and 
surgery, perhaps one of the fullest courses of lectures ever 
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given in this city, Philadelphia. In this novel and labor- 
ious undertaking, which began immediately after the 
spring commencement, and lasted, with the exception of 
the month of August, till the ensuing November, six lec- 
tures being delivered every week, he was encouraged by a 
considerable class. In the progress of this year he gradu- 
ally acquired the habit of lecturing with ease and _ perspi- 
cuity ; his enunciation, which originally was rapid and 
somewhat difficult to be understood, gained a more even 
flow. He at all times possessed the warm personal attach- 
ment of his pupils, and their high estimation of his talents, 
to which he was rapidly adding the elegance and facility 
of an eloquent lecturer. He was engaged in a second 
course of lectures of the same kind, at the period of his 
lamented decease. Dr. Lawrance’s principal medical merit 
was the prosecution of morbid anatomy. The opportuni- 
ties for this pursuit in Philadelphia, are very great, and . 
he embraced them to the fullest extent. He was in the 
constant habit of recording facts and observations of every 
kind, relating to medical science, which occurred in his 
daily pursuits, and particularly accounts of dissections. 
His accumulations of this nature rose to the vast amount 
of above three thousand pages ; and an index was carefully 
kept, referring to every case. This was the common em- 
ployment of those hours which he uniformly stole from 
sleep. By these means he became, probably, the best qual- 
ified among our American physicians to publish one of those 
useful works on morbid anatomy, which do honor to the 
names of their authors, and form, in fact, the greatest and 
surest support of medical knowledge. His inaugural thesis 
was upon fracture of the thigh, a subject which he treated 
from observation in the hospital and elsewhere, with a can- 
dor and caution in stating the results of different modes of 
_ practice, highly creditable to his feelings and principles. 

He was bred a Roman catholic, though upon the subject of 
- religion he maintained, in his conversation, a reverent silence, 
He did not deem it a fit theme for discussion in mixed com- 
panies. His friends, however, knew that he had a toler- 
ance for all, nor thought that belief in any particular was 
a part of the necessary duties of man in this world, or of 
the commands of the Creator. In all the duties of social 
life he was truly exemplary. Dr. Lawrance was a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society and of the me- 
dical associations existing at the time among his equals in 
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age. Beside the two copious courses of lectures mention- 

ed above, he delivered the greater part of another on ana- 
tomy, during one winter, at the university. He had been 
for about a year surgeon to the Philadelphia almshouse. 

Such was the unostentatious life of one, who would 
probably, in a few years, have become a light of the age. 
{n merit solid, as in disposition benevolent’ and kind, 
though his worth may not be known to future times, it 
will be deeply felt. and remembered during a period co- 
equal with the life of his. friends, his fellow laborers, and 
his pupils. . 

LE BARON, DR. FRANCIS, a native of France, in 
ithe year 1696 was surgeon to a privateer fitted out of Bor- 
deaux, cruising onthe American coast, which was wrecked 
in Buzzard’s bay. ‘The crew were carried prisoners to 
Boston. The surgeon, the subject of this notice, came to 
Plymouth, and having performed.a surgical. operation, and 
‘the town being at that time destitute of a physician, the: 
selectmen petitioned the executive, Lieutenant Governor 
Stoughton, for his liberation, that he might settle in the 
town. This was granted, and he married and practised 
physic during Hfe in Plymouth, where he died in 1704, 
aged 36 years. Items of his goods, surgeon’s instruments, 
medicines and books, £10.7.0.. Dr. Le Baron did not re- 
linquish the Roman catholic religion, and was so strongly 
attached to the cross that he never retired to rest without. 
placing it on his breast ; this constantly reminded the peo- 
ple of a religion which they abhorred, and which they 
were scarcely willing to tolerate even in a single instance. 
His son Lazarus Le Baron studied medicine with Dr. Mac- 
kay,* a Scotch physician of Southampton, Long Island, 
about 1718. He enjoyed along and extensive course of 
practice in Plymouth and the vicinity, and died 1773, aged 
75 years. Two of his sons, Joseph and Lazarus, were also 
physicians, both of whom after residing a short period in 
the West Indies died in Plymouth, as did three other sons ; 
and the only surviver is Rev. Mr. Lemuel Le Baron, min- 
ister of a church and congregation in Rochester, county 
of Plymouth. 

LEE, ARTHUR, M.D., was a native of Virginia, and 
brother to Richard Henry Lee, the celebrated patriot of 


*Father of the late Dr. Andrew Mackay of Wareham, who died April, 1817 
aged 70 years. 
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the revolution. Dr. Lee received his classical education. 
at Edinburgh, and afterwards. studied medicine in that 
university. As soon as he was graduated, he returned to 
his native state, and settled at Williamsburg, where he 
practised medicine for several years ; but afterwards aban- 
doned the profession, went to England and commenced 
the study of the law in the Temple. 

He soon entered into political life, and rendered impor- 

tant services to his country during the revolutionary war. 
To the abilities of the statesman, he is said to have united 
the acquisitions of the scholar. Inthe year 1775 Dr. Lee 
was in London as the agent of Virginia, and he presented 
in August the second petition to the king. All his exer- 
tions were now directed to the good of his country. He 
was appointed minister to France in 1776 5 and he was for 
many subsequent years engaged in the affairs of the public 
until the close of life, which, after a short illness, took 
place December 14th, 1792, at. Urbanna, in Middlesex 
county, Virginia. 
' He was a man of uniform patriotism, of a sound, under- 
standing, of great probity, of plain manners and. strong 
passions. During his residence in England for a number 
of years he was indefatigable in his exertions to promote 
the interests of his. country. He was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. He published the Mon- 
itor’s Letters in vindication of the colonial rights in 1769 ; 
Extracts from a Letter to the President of Congress in an- 
swer toa libel by Silas Deane, 1780; and observations on 
certain commercial transactions in France laid before con- 
gress, 1780.—Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, and other publi- 
cations. 

LINING, JOHN, M.D., an eminent physician and phi- 
losopher of South Carolina, was a native of Scotland, and 
received anexcellent education. He came to America about 
the year 1730. He corresponded with Dr. Franklin on 
the subject of electricity, and was the first. person who in- 
troduced an electrical apparatus into Charleston. He 
made and published a series of judicious statistical experi- 
ments, which were conducted through the whole of the 
year 1740. Iu 1753 he published a history of the yellow 
fever, which was the first. account. of that disease that was 
given to the world. from the American continent. He 
seems to have been: satisfied that this disorder affected the 
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system but once in life, an opinion which has been recent- 
ly maintained by several physicians.—Miller and Ramsay. 

LITTLE, MOSES, M.M.S.S., was born at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, in the year 1766 ; graduated at Har- 
vard University in 1787, and was a very distinguished 
scholar. He studied his profession with Dr. Jonathan 
Swett of Newburyport, and for the purpose of procuring 
funds to enable him to commence the duties of his profess- 
ion, engaged in instructing some pupils in Virginia for 
one year. 

Soon after commencing business in Salem, he was em- 
ployed by the town to inoculate with the smallpox, and 
carried great numbers through the disease with remarkable 
success. About this time he performed some difficult op- 
erations in surgery, which gave him such reputation that 
he rapidly rose into extensive practice. One of the oper- 
ations referred to, was puncturing the liver through the 
external integuments ; a vast quantity of matter was dis- 
charged and the patient recovered. He was particularly 
celebrated in Salem and its vicinity as a surgeon and accou- 
cheur, though his practice in all the branches of his profes- 
sion was continually increasing. In 1808 he was present at 
the births of precisely one half of all the children born in 
Salem during that year. Notwithstanding his numerous 
professional engagements he found time for very respecta- 
ble acquirements in literature, and his gentle and amiable 
manners and benevolent disposition rendered him univer- 
sally beloved. Soon after his return from Virginia he was 
afflicted with an obstinate attack of jaundice, but under the 
direction of his preceptor Dr. Swett, who recommended 
his living on raw eggs and milk, and using exercise on 
horseback, he entirely recovered. 

The manners of Dr. Little were very gentle, but his 
purpose was on all occasions firmly fixed, and he was as 
remarkable for his great prudence in his words and con- 
duct as for his perseverance. He was able to judge of the 
characters of men, as well as of their diseases, with great 
quickness and discrimination. Although much engaged 
in his profession, his services were bestowed upon the poor 
and wretched, as readily as upon the affluent, by night as 
well as by day, and without regarding the inclemencies of 
the weather. His mind was intelligent and discriminat- 
ing, rather than brilliant, practical rather than speculative. 
He was not governed by prejudice either in regard to his 
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theory or practice ; but having investigated as well as he 
could, he then resolved, and pursued his course in the 
mildest manner. 

He married the daughter of George Williams, Esq. an 
eminent merchant of Salem, who was a most excellent and 
accomplished lady. She fell a sacrifice to a consumption 
of the lungs, and from her in consequence of his unceasing 
attentions, it is believed, he inhaled the fatal disease. In 
the year 1809, being sensible that he was threatened with 
some hectical complaints, he determined to spend the en- 
suing winter in a southern climate, but on account of the 
multiplicity of his professional avocations that measure 
was neglected. He was perfectly aware of the rapid ap- 
proach of the insidious disease, and marked all its differ- 
ent stages with peculiar accuracy. He wrote for himself 
the following epitaph : | 
Here lies the body of Doctor Moses Little who died aged 45. 

Phthisis insatiabilis ! 
Patrem matremque devorasti— 
Parce! O parce! liberis. 


Which his executor placed upon his grave stone, fillin 
up the blank of the time of his death with 13th October, 
1811. 

_ He left three children, two of whom have already fallen 
victims to the same all destroying disease. 

LLOYD, JAMES, DR., for nearly sixty years a dis- 
tinguished physician of Boston, Massachusetts, was the 
son of Henry Lloyd, Esq., of the Manor of Queen’s Vil- 
lage, in Queen’s County, on Long Island, in the state of 
New-York. 

His grandfather, James Lloyd, was the first of the fami- 
ly who emigrated from Somersetshire in England to Amer- 
ica, about the year 1670, and having married a lady at 
Shelter Island resided there for a short time, and then at 
Rhode Island, but finally settled in Boston, where he de- 
ceased in 1693 ; having become possessed by purchase, 
and from marriage of a valuable estate in New-York, sub- 
seque e property of his son Henry Lloyd, the father 
of the doctor, who removed to, and resided on it greatly 
respected during a long life ; having prior to his removal 
from Boston married the daughter of a respectable gentle- 
man, a relative of the families of Temple and Grenville, 
who came to America in 1675, as the executor of his uncle 
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Sir Thomas Temple, a former governor of Nova Scotia, 
and the proprietor of large landed estates in that province, 
-in Maine, and in New-Hampshire. 

This gentleman is referred to, by Hutchinson in his His 
tory of Massachusetts, as ‘‘ John Nelson, a revolutioner.” 
Probably the first person to whom that appellative was 
ever applied in New-England ; and which designation was 
given him, in consequence of being one of the signers of a 
message to Sir Edmond Andros in 1689, then governor of 
the colony, requiring him ‘“‘ forthwith to deliver up the 
government and the fortifications ;” to the latter of which 
he had retired for safety, and heading ‘the Bostonians for 
the enforcement of the demand ;'and to whom the gov- 
ernor eventually surrendered both himself and the fort ; 
and whose subsequent disinterested public services, and 
severe and long continued sufferings and privations in con- 
sequence of them, entitle his memory to be embalmed in 
the annals of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire ; from 
having at the peril of his life, and at the price of being 
transported to France, and for several years imprisoned in 
the Bastile, a considerable part of which time he was im- 
mured in a dungeon, saved those provinces from.a bloody 
and merciless invasion, which was then meditated by the ~ 
French and the Indians against them. teed 

The books and papers of James Lloyd the elder, which 
still remain, indicate that he was a man of intelligence and 
education ; of uncommon regularity in the management 
of his concerns, and that great confidence was reposed in 
him ; while the executors of his will, and the guardians 
of his children show, that his intimates were to be found 
among those of the most note and standing at that date in 
the colony. The traditions of the family also show that 
it had been both ancient and respectable ; while one of his 
nearer ancestors, having been ‘‘ Doctor in Physic to Queen 
Elizabeth,” probably gave a professional destiny to the 
subject of the present memoir, who was born on Long. 
Island in April, 1728, the youngest of a numerous family 
of ten children. 

At an early age he was sent for his education to Strat- 
ford in Connecticut ; where, and at New-Haven, but with- 
out entering Yale College, he remained for this object 
several years ; at school he became associated with the 
late justly celebrated Dr. Samuel William Johnson, exten- 
sively and honorably known, by his talents and services 
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in various elevated public stations, and as President for 
some years of Columbia College inthe state of New-York ; 
between whom and Dr. Lloyd, a friendship thus commenc- 
ing in boyhood, was cherished at maturity, and existed, 
with uninterrupted interest and regard on either side, dur- 
ing the respective long and useful lives of both parties. 

At the age of seventeen Dr. Lloyd left Connecticut for 
Boston, where two of his brothers had been previously 
settled and very eligibly connected ; the elder as a much 
respected merchant, and for many years agent of purchases 
for the British government, which office he held at the 
commencement of the revolution ; and there entered on 
the study of medicine with Dr. Clarke, one of the most 
eminent physicians of his time, whose instructions he con- 
tinued to receive for nearly five years. 

At twenty-two years of age he embarked for England, 
and devoted:two years more to an attendance on the Lon- 
don hospitals, where he had an opportunity to avail of the 
best professional advantages that could then be command- 
ed, and to witness the practice of Chesselden and Sharpe, 
as well as to attend the lectures of the other celebrated 
men, who then presided, and officiated in those institu- 
tions ; of William Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, not only 
whose public lectures for two courses, but whose private 
instructions, dissections, and operations in surgery Dr. 
Lloyd sedulously attended ; of William Smellie, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer on midwifery ; and Joseph Warner, the 
principal surgeon of Guy’s Hospital ; from all of whom, 
on leaving London, to return to America, he received full 
assurances of their estimation of his merits: some of 
which are still extant. 

The recollection of him remained so strongly preserv- 
ed by the gentlemen who gave them, as to lead them, to 
the numerous medical students, who in a long course of 
years, Dr. Lloyd had occasion to introduce to the hospi- 
tals, frequently to instance him, as an example of correct 
deportment, close attention, and zeal in his profession well 
worthy of the emulation of his countrymen ; and on his 
again visiting England in 1789, after the expiration of nearly 
forty years, he was recognised, and received with unabated 
respect and regard by the last surviver of his instructers, 
the venerable Mr. Warner of Guy’s, who at an advanced 
age, in the enjoyment of an affluent fortune, yet retained 
the use of his faculties, and an interest in his friends. With 
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this gentleman Dr. Lloyd had in his pupilage been more 
intimately connected, than with the other professors ; as for 
twelve months he had constantly attended him as an assist- 
ant in the duties of the hospital, or as technically denomi- 
nated, his first dresser. 

It was a custom at that time which probably may yet 
be continued, after the students had gone through the usual 
routine of lectures, and conducted unexceptionably, to 
give them at the end of their terms, a certificate in a print- 
ed form, stating only in writing the single characteristic of 
their conduct ; the blank left for which, was generally 
filled, if deserved, with the words “ diligently,” or 
“carefully” as applied to their attendance ; this Mr. 
Warner considered as a too feeble, and common-place tes- 
timonial, to do justice to the merits and acquirements of 
Dr. Lloyd ; to whom on taking leave of him he volunteer- 
ed, in presenting the following autograph certificate. 


Guy’s Hospital, London, March, 1752. 
These are to certify, that Mr. James Lloyd, hath diligent- 
ly attended the Hospital under me as a dresser, and the lec- 
tures of anatomy and surgery for one year ; during which 
time, he hath behaved with the utmost diligence and care. 
And as I know him to be perfectly well qualified in his 
profession, I think it incumbent on me to recommend him 
in the strongest manner I am capable of ; and should think 
myself happy, was it in my power to serve him further. 
Witness my hand, 
JOSEPH WARNER. 


During his attendance on the hospitals, Dr. Lloyd was 
the contemporary of John Hunter, afterwards distinguish- 
ed as the first surgeon, physiologist and anatomist of his 
age, and made not only the acquaintance of this gentle- — 
man, but of most of the prominent medical men in Lon- 
don at that time, with many of whom he subsequently 
long continued in friendly and professional correspond- 
ence. 

In 1752, Dr. Lloyd returned to America, with a high 
degree of reputation from his deportment, while previously 
resident at Boston, and the character he had acquired in 
his attendance on the hospitals in London, and shortly at- 
tained to extensive professional employment; in the pro- 
secution of which, he adopted the modern practice then 
existing in England, and especially in surgery and midwife- 
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ry ; in the former introducing the much improved meth- 
od of amputation of Chesselden, by the double, instead of 
the single incision ; and_ it is believed was the first prac- 
titioner of surgery in Boston, if not in New-England, 
who performed the hazardous operation of lithotomy ; 
and also the first who substituted ligatures, in lieu of sear- 
ing the mouths of the arteries by actual cautery, as had 
been previously in use ; the latter a mode of practice at 
all times dangerous, and not unfrequently fatal in its con- 
sequences to the patient, from the sloughing of the surface 
of the wound, and the exfoliation of the bone. 

Not long after his return, he was appointed Surgeon of 
Castle William in the harbor of Boston, now Fort Inde- 
pendence ; at that time a garrison station, and depot for 
the king’s troops, on the various changes of the British 
forces, as it was needful to transfer them, from one post 
to another in the colonies ; during his holding this station 
Sir William Howe, then an officer in the army of General 
Amherst, part of which, after the reduction of Louisbourg, 
had been ordered to the Lakes, in a severe and dangerous 
illness fell under the immediate care of Dr. Lloyd, his re- 
covery from which, he always gratefully and publicly at- 
tributed to the skill and unceasing attention of his young 
physician. 

The increasing professional calls on Dr. Lloyd, soon 
obliged him to retire from the Castle ; and when the pro- 
posal was agitated of a general inoculation for the small- 
pox in Boston in 1764, and was again the subject of much 
apprehension, opposition, and superstitious excitement, Dr. 
Lloyd became a strenuous advocate for its adoption ; and 
on its being permitted by the municipal authority, the 
applications to him for inoculation, in which he was greatly 
successful, were so numerous as to deprive him of the phy- 
sical ability to comply with them, as promptly as was desir- 
ed, although aided by the able and intelligent students then 
with him, Drs. Rand senior, and Jeffries ; he inoculated 
five hundred persons in one day, as stated by the former 
of those respectable gentlemen. 

At this period his profession employed all his time, and 
his practice became more extended, than had been known 
to have been before possessed by any physician in Boston ; it 
_ being said, that in the course of the year, he scarcely enjoy- 
ed an undisturbed night’s rest ; and that the inhabitants of 
the street in which he resided, as regularly expected to 
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hear during the stillness of the night, the well-known 
clatter of his horse’s feet, as the cry of the watchman. 
To this animal the doctor was always much attached, and 
was not only a good master to it, but an excellent judge of 
its properties, as well as an able and graceful horseman to 
a late period of his life ; and even until his decease, when 
something more than an octogenarian, he continued to be 
remarked for the beauty and goodness of his horses. 

From the date just referred to, or from about 1758 to 
1775, the medical engagements of Dr. Lloyd were as ac- 
ceptable as could have been desired, while many pupils 
were attracted to him for the benefit of his instruction, 
and the advantage of witnessing his practice ; the exact 
number of these cannot now be ascertained, as neither a 
list of them has been kept, nor his professional books pre- 
served ; they are known however to have been numerous, 
several of them to have possessed great merit, and some of 
them to have attained to great distinction. Among those 
justly entitled to be thus characterized, may be named, 
Major General Joseph Warren, who immortalized his fame, 
by his patriotic death at Bunker’s Hill; Dr. Isaac Rand, 
senior, Dr. John Jeffries, Dr. John Clarke, and Theodore 
Parsons. 

On the arrival of the British troops in Boston, in 1775, 
under the command of General Howe, he immediately 
sought out, and renewed his acquaintance with his former 
physician ; and together with Lord Percy, subsequently 
the Duke of Northumberland, who had become the tenant 
of Dr. Lloyd, from occupying an estate adjoining his own, 
now the property of Gardiner Greene, Esq., and then un- 
der his care from belonging to his relation William Vas- 
sal, afforded to him every accommodation, the circum- 
stances of a beleagured and garrisoned town under martial 
law would admit ; and from his having remained in Bos- 
ton during the siege, into which the smallpox was intro- 
duced by the soldiery, he was happily enabled from his 
influence with those officers, to aid in procuring permiss- 
ion for a general inoculation, which after being some time 
refused, from an apprehension of its effects on the troops 
then exposed to an attack at any moment, was eventually 
granted ; when he renewedly devoted himself, to relieving 
and guarding his fellow citizens from this pestilential 
distemper. 
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On, or before the evacuation of the town, many of the 
connexions and friends of Dr. Lloyd, from being in the 
employment of the government ; the possession of estates 
in the British West Indies ; or from other causes left the 
country; the Doctor was urged to pursue the same 
course, and to take up his future residence in London, 
where he was assured of professional patronage and sup- 
port ; this he declined to do, having determined to remain 
at Boston. 

Immersed in the labors of his profession, and interfering 
no further in political discussions, than to express his sen- 
timents as an individual when called for ; not theorizing as 
to the future, and seeing the country at large generally 
happy, and rapidly increasing, and enjoying himself great 
prosperity, it could not be a matter of surprise, that with 
many others, and some of them among the prominent and 
patriotic actors in the early scenes of that day, he should 
have thought that the most suitable hour for final separa- 
tion had not arrived; that the fruit was not sufficiently 
matured to be plucked from the parent tree ; and that a 
course less decisive might have procured a redress of 
grievances,’ with a repeal of the oppressive measures of the 
British government, and have ensured for a still further 
time, the tranquillity and happiness of the country, with- 
out passing for their attainment through the hazards of a 
revolution. 

The error of these opinions, the event has amply proved ; 
but as the results of an honest independence of judgment 
they were never disguised by Dr. Lloyd; without, how- 
ever, his seeking to find for them either advocates or pro- 
selytes, and accompanied also with the avowal, that if he 
did not wholly coincide with a majority of his country- 
men, in the expediency of the measures they pursued, his 
fortunes were embarked in the same venture with theirs, 
and would not be counteracted by him. Exempted by his 
profession from military duty, and taking no active part 
in political life, this disposition could alone be evinced in 
an obedience to the laws, the countenance of some of his 
younger friends in the American service, and in meeting, 
when required, his proportionate contributions to the 
public necessities ; which he always did, promptly and 
without a murmur. . 

But although ever exulting in the growing greatness of 
the land of his nativity and his residence, it was scarcely 
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to be expected, that in the vivid periods of revolutionary 
excitement, sentiments qualified even as these were, should 
not have been to a certain extent unpopular, if not obnox- 
ious to suspicion. If this were the case for a short time, 
the integrity of his character, and the manly unreserved 
consistency of his conduct, speedily dissipated all unfa- 
vorable imputations, and secured for him the continued 
regard and confidence of his friends, and the respect of the 
public; and of so little weight was any such impression 
when it would have most strongly existed, that the first 
house entered by the veteran and intrepid American 
Orion,* when in 1776 with the army from Cambridge, he 
marched into Boston, to take possession of the town, on 
its evacuation by the British, was that of his friend the 
Doctor, to inquire of his welfare, and that of his family, 
during their protracted confinement, and to take up his 
abode with them for a short period. 

And of the estimation entertained, not only of himself, 
but of his more immediate connexions, by those who had 
known both him and them, long and well, not only prior 
to, but at the commencement, the progress, and issue of 
the revolutionary contest, some opinion may be formed 
from the following extract of a letter from the late Presi- 
dent Adams to the son of Dr. Lloyd, under date of January 
28, 1815, in which he writes : | 

‘¢ Although I have no recollection that I ever met you 
in society more than once, and that I presume was the in- 
stance you have recorded, yet I feel as if I was intimately 
acquainted with you ; the want of familiarity between us I 
regret, not only because I have known, esteemed, and I 
may say loved, your family from an early age ; but espe- 
cially—” for other reasons, which this venerated statesman 
then assigned, but which having only a personal reference 
to the gentleman to whom they were addressed, are irrele- 
vant to the present occasion. 

Of the patriotic and successful leader of the armies of 
the revolution, and the earliest President of the United 
States, under that benign, and equal, yet efficient form of. 
government which he assisted to prepare, and give to the 
American people, under the influence and impress of his 
mighty name; of the man, equally without compeer or 
rival, and standing first on the lists of fame, Dr. Lloyd 


ee 


* General Israel Putnam. 
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was a warm admirer, and to the period of his death, a 
constant supporter of the system and policy he introduced. 

Until the commencement of the American war, the 
course of Dr. Lloyd had been eminently gilded with sun- 
shine ; he had married at Boston a lady of Scotch parent- 
age, of refinement, and considerable intellectual powers, 
to whom he was strongly attached ; his connexions were 
numerous, and of the first standing, embracing a large 
proportion of those most conspicuous for wealth, or sta- 
tion in the Province ; his engagements occupied all his 
time, his medical reputation ranking high both at home 
and abroad, with his professional brethren, as well as 
with the public ; and to complete this circle of felicities, 
he was personally beloved by his friends, and respected 
and esteemed by his associates. 

But this summer sea of prosperity was destined like all 
other human possessions, to feel its ebb, as well as flood ; 
and although not a political partizan, nor probably having 
ever attended a political meeting in his life, the tempera- 
ment of Dr. Lloyd was one of too great sensibility not to 
be affected by the collisions and contentions of the times, 
pregnant as they were with momentous results ; the sharp 
divisions of sentiment between friends of long standing ; 
the emigration of his family connexions ; and perhaps 
even more than these, the loss at nearly the same time, of 
two of his children, sons who were just reaching their 
adolescence, with the prospect, as he thought, of affording 
him much future gratification, threw a pall over his hith- 
erto unclouded course, greatly prostrated his spirits, and 
although constitutionally and habitually of a cheerful and 
social disposition, caused a depression from which he did 
not entirely recover for many years, and induced in hima 
strong desire to withdraw from active life, and to give up 
or very much abridge his professional business. 

This inclination never wholly forsook him, recurring at 
intervals with great force ; but continuing in the same 
residence, amid families who had been in the habit of rely- 
ing on his friendly and professional aid in the hours of 
adversity and disease, and who were personally attached 
to him, it was not easily to be effected, without a decision 
of purpose, alike foreign to his feelings and his habits ; 
the consequence therefore was, that he retained im the cir- 
cle of his more immediate friends, a respectable but com- 
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paratively limited practice so long as he was enabled to be 
abroad, and until within a few months of his decease. 

That this change in the flattering adventitious circum- 
stances with which he had been before surrounded, created 
in the mind of Dr. Lloyd, no alienation of feeling towards 
his country, may be demonstrated by something more 
than by professions. From inheritance he had become 
possessed of between six and seven hundred acres of the 
eastern part of his father’s estate on Long-Island in 
New-York, called Queen’s-Village or Lloyd’s Neck, then — 
remarked for the old and fine growth of timber with 
which it was covered. This estate, situated about forty 
miles, by land or by water from the city, and bounded, 
east and north by the sound, with a navigable bay on the 
south, easily accessible to shipping, presented too invit- 
ing and important an object, either to be overlooked or 
neglected by the British commander, with his army coop- 
ed up in New-York, hemmed in by the American forces on 
every side on the land, and in extreme want of fuel, both 
for the use of the garrison and the inhabitants. 

A strong detachment of troops was therefore sent on to 

the estate, who took and retained military possession of it, 
as long as the British army remained in that vicinity ; and 
stripping the neck, about three thousand acres in extent, 
of its wood, forming its greatest value, of a growth coeval 
with the first settlement of the country, yielding from 
thirty-five to forty cords the acre, and which had been 
preserved with great care, it furnished so abundant a sup- 
ply of fuel, as not only to meet the wants of the troops, 
but as was said, to give handsome fortunes to some of 
those, who having a commodity thus indispensable under 
their exclusive control, were enabled to dole out the sur- 
plus beyond the wants of the army, to the destitute and 
distressed inhabitants of the city, at prices far beyond its 
accustomed value. 

A few years after the termination of the revolutionary 
war, when compensation was made by the British govern- 
ment to those who had suffered in their property under 
it, Dr. Lloyd was strongly advised by his friends in Eng- 
land to visit that country, and prefer a claim for the wood 
that had been taken from his estate on Long-Island. After 
consulting the late Judge Lowell, a friend of many years, 
and on whose good judgment the doctor placed great re- 
liance, as to the propriety and expediency of doing this ; 
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and preparing the needful documents under the direction 
of this distinguished jurist, Dr. Lloyd visited England for 
that purpose in 1789. 

On his arrival he was received with great kindness and 
cordiality by his former friends, who also manifested 
every disposition to aid him in the recovery of his.claim ; 
after an examination of which, a single, but apparently | 
an insuperable objection was stated to exist against its 
allowance ; this was, that as the remuneration was grant- 
ed to British subjects, he must avow himself to be one, 
before he could receive a proportion of it. As the declara- 
tion of independence had conelusively settled that ques- 
tion in his mind, he at once declined doing this ; after a 
time it was however suggested from a source which, though 
not official, was entitled to respect, that if he would state 
an intention of becoming a British subject at some future 
period, the difficulty might probably be gotten over, and 
compensation be awarded him. } 

To this he also replied that having no such design in 
contemplation, he could neither affirm nor intimate it ; 
the object of his voyage in consequence wholly failed, and 
in about twelve months after his departure he returned 
home, sustained for the inconvenience and expense of his 
absence by a consolation, not without its value, which 
was derived from the gratifieation of his having met 
the wishes of his friends in his efforts to promote the 
interests of his family ; and from the preservation of a 
conscious integrity, of greater worth to him, than the 
treasures of the exchequer. 

In 1800 the invaluable discovery of the preventive 
power of vaccination was made known to the civilized 
world by Dr. Edward Jenner of Gloucestershire in Eng- 
land ; who by so doing, and by his able, and unremitting 
endeavors to extend a participation in this blessing to every 
region of the habitable globe, has entitled himself to the 
noble characteristic of a benefactor of the human race. 

Dr. Jenner’s first correspondent in America was Dr. 
Benjamin Waterhouse, at that time Professor of the Theo- 
ry and Practice of Physic at the University in Cambridge ; 
to whom he made early, detailed and precise communica- 
tions of the nature, the symptoms, and the effects of the 
cowpox in its original state, as well as in its progress 
and operation on the human system. 

AY 
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These communications, together with the admirably 
colored engravings which accompanied them, giving the 
most minute and striking representations of the disease in 
all its tints and phases, Dr. Waterhouse immediately on 
their receipt, submitted to the inspection and examination 
of Dr. Lloyd, with whom he had long been in habits of 
intimate acquaintance, and on whose experience, frankness 
and good judgment he had an entire reliance. 

Fully persuaded of the magnitude of the discovery, Dr. 
Lloyd promoted the exertions to introduce the practice of 
vaccination into general use in the United States, by his 
private consultations ; by his attention to the progress and 
effects of the disease in the first experiments that were 
made of it ; and by the public professional certificates he 
gave of his belief in its importance, its mildness, and its 
efficacy. . 

To literary occupations Dr. Lloyd did not give an atten- 
tion, further than was needful to become possessed of the 
current, and more popular topics of the day, and of the 
improvements and discoveries in his profession ; of the 
latter of which he kept himself well informed, and ever 
gave to them an earnest observance. 

In physic, surgery, and obstetrics, which at the period 
of his practice were required to be united, he was distin- 
guished for his skill and ability ; having carried to them 
a mind more than commonly retentive, and well ground- 
ed in his profession, and prepared by a seven years prey- 
ious, and assiduous application under the best instruction, 
and advantages the time afforded, both in England and 
America ; to which were added in after life, an experience 
which had not been exceeded in the sphere of his residence ; 
and at all times an interest, tenderness, and humanity 
rarely equalled. 

Except in cases of emergency, he was a cautious rather 
than bold practitioner, preferring to mark the indices of 
nature in her efforts to obtain relief, and by judiciously 
following out, to aid all the minute indications, which the 
‘6 vis medicatrix”’ could afford him, rather than by hastily 
prejudging, perhaps rashly to mistake them. 

s remarked in a ‘ notice” published in the New Eng- 
land Medical Journal of 1813,* ‘“‘ Dr. Lloyd owed much 


* By Dr. James Jackson, President of the Massachusetts Medical Society and 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in Cambridge University. 
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to his education ; but he owed much also to the kind- 
ness of nature ; to an excellent disposition, and to a cor- 
rect deportment. He was endued with senses, which 
were remarkably accurate and acute; with a faculty of 
perception unusually prompt ; and as he thought not of 
words but of things, his combinations were rapid. He 
read the language of nature with the eye of watchful 
intelligence, and ministered to her aid with the hand of a 
master.” | 

Keenly sensitive in his feelings, he at times sympathized 
perhaps too deeply in the sufferings of his patients, espe- 
cially when the harrowing siroc of our climate, swept 
from the scene of earthly action, the opening buds of 
beauty and of promise, he has occasionally appeared to 
experience a degree of distress and of sorrow, little less 
poignant than that of the nearest relatives of the sufferer ; 
but if this propensity, from the hazard it might sometimes 
create, of the effect of intense anxiety operating on the 
judgment, should in the estimation of cooler professional 
men be considered as a defect ; it would at least in a 
measure be counteracted, by the sustaining influence, which 
a knowledge of such dispositions and interest on the part 
of a physician could scarcely fail to excite in the mind of 
the patient. 

From pretension, jealousy, or sinister projects of every 
description, no one could be more entirely exempt than 
Dr. Lloyd ; with his professional brethren he constantly 
harmonized, his treatment of them being ever courteous, 
open and respectful ; with them he could have no conten- 
tions, for he envied no man’s fame, nor feared his competi- 
tion. To the younger members of the profession, more 
particularly when he discerned the germs of future useful- 
ness and respectability, he was at all times accessible, and 
his counsel and patronage to them were as freely afforded, 
as they were constantly solicited. 

Few individuals have been more exempt from a selfish 
ambition of fame, or avarice of money ; official honors 
he not only omitted to seek, but was desirous to avoid, and 
at an early period after the institution of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, in opposition to the wishes of his friends, 

‘he declined the office of its President. 

One of the first diplomas of Doctor in Medicine from 
the University at Cambridge was granted to Dr. Lloyd, 
without his previous solicitation or knowledge ; and in 
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1771, under the like circumstances, he was elected an hon- 
orary member of the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, probably on the nomination of his friend 
Dr. Morgan of that city, afterwards Surgeon General of 
the American forces, who had been long known, and much 
esteemed by Dr. Lloyd, and who with his family were 
domesticated with him when attached to the medical statf 
of the army at Boston and its vicinity, in 1776. He was 
alsoa member of numerous benevolent and charitable in- 
stitutions, to which, although he declined to partake their 
honors, he always readily afforded his counsels, and his 
contributions. ‘ 

The very extended practice of Dr. Lloyd, in the early 
and middle parts of his professional career, undoubtedly 
afforded him the means of accumulating a large estate, but 
he was moderate in his fees, and for some years negligent 
of their collection : to the poor his services were at all 
times most humanely rendered, and ever free from charge ; 
not content with this, he frequently became not only their 
medical adviser, but the almoner to their necessities, and 
one of the provisions of his last will was, that the debts to 
him, from those who could ill afford to pay them, should 
be cancelled ; an injunction that was scrupulously compli- 
ed with by his executor. | 

While in the fulness of his business, it is believed he in- 
cluded in the list of his patients, every gentleman of the 
clerical profession in Boston ; and notwithstanding he had 
for many years previously been desirous of narrowing his 
practice, many of these revered and: respected pastors 
asked a continuance of his services, and remained greatly 
attached to him to the latest period of their lives. 

In his person Dr. Lloyd was about the middle stature as 
to height, not broad, but erect, compactly formed, and re- 
markable for agility, muscular strength, and a resolution 
which never faltered. He received from his parents, a 
sound constitution, which was confirmed in youth, by 
rural habits, simple diet, and the healthful occupations of 
the. country ; and among them, the pursuit of the deer, 
which then abounded at the place of his birth, during 
the moonlight nights of the winter, when the hoofs of the 
stag breaking through the crust of the snows, left him after 
short chaces at the mercy of his pedestrian pursuers : 
these gave to him a vigor of health, which never trespass- 
ed on by irregularity, and fortified in after life, by tem- 
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perance, and by constant exercise in the open air, which 
his profession required, remained nearly unimpaired, and 
secured to him the enjoyment of this inestimable blessing 
with some slight exceptions, for the long period of more 
than eighty years. 

In his intercourse with the werld, he was decorous, 
spirited, and gentlemanly, avoiding at all times to 
give offence ; but easily excited though placable in his 
dispositions, promptly repelling it when considered as 
so intended against himself ; sympathetic and generous 
in his own dispositions, and readily participating in the 
feelings and misfortunes of others, not a small number of 
those who commenced as his patients, became his personal 
friends, and made him, not only their physician, but the 
depository of their sorrows, and their counsellor in afflic- 
tion. 

Fond of society, and of employment ; a familiar inter- 
course with his family and friends, and an attention to his 
- garden, which from a rude hill of gravel, he fashioned 
into a picturesque, terraced panorama, ornamental of the 
city ; they afforded to him his chief sources of amusement, 
and relaxation, when in middle life, he escaped from the 
toils of his profession ; and at a later period when in its 
decline, he sought in tranquil and innocent occupation, to 
smooth the onward progress of his course from time to 
eternity. 

In the cultivation of this garden, he was a scientific and 
practical horticulturist, and which although circumserib- 
ed as to its area, from its position in a densely populated 
seaport, he stocked with the choicest fruits the climate 
would mature ; for many years, trimming for the greater 
part, his trees, his vines, and his bushes, with his own 
hands, and the grapes, the pears, and the English mul- 
berries, the latter a very fine fruit when fully ripe, and 
scarcely even yet cultivated among us, which it produced, 
were much prized, and in the vicinity nowhere surpassed. 

In making this appropriation of part of his time, he de- 
rived a sensible gratification in addition to the pleasing 
resource it afforded, from its enabling him, not only to 
contribute to the enjoyment of the immediate circle of his 
friends, but from the means it gave him, of occasionally 
assuaging the feverish anguish even of hopeless disease, by 
an offering of this balsam of nature, to the parched and 
burning lips of a dying sufferer ; as well as from a wide 
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distribution of the scions of his trees and vines, to extend 
their propagation, and a participation in them by others 
as far as they could be supplied; and many of the pro- 
prietors of gardens in the capital, and its neighborhood, 
are indebted to the care and selection of Dr. Lloyd for 
some of the best fruits they now possess. 

Believing that an overgrown estate, contributed neither 
to the felicity of its possessor, nor the benefit of his poster- 
ity, and that wealth was valuable, not as the end, but the 
means of enjoyment, he had no avarice of money, and 
was at all times free in his expenditures, and regardless of 
them, provided they did not exceed his income ; on this 
point he was rigidly tenacious, and without urgent cause 
would not have departed fromit; averse through life 
from incurring debts, and entering into no speculations, 
he was enabled, from keeping an aggregate account of his 
annual expenses to regulate his disbursements in this re- 
spect according to his wishes ; but while doing this, his 
hospitality, although wholly exempted from parade or os- 
tentation, was liberal and expanded ; his house being open 
to his friends, especially for those of them who had seen 
better days, and whose fortunes were on the wane, from 
the interruption of their pursuits, the emigration of their 
connexions, the event of revolutions, and the unavoidable 
casualties, and vicissitudes of life ; for several aged and 
respectable persons of this description of either sex, his 
mansion was long an Oasis, and probably for the space of 
thirty years, a week never passed, without the civilities 
and accommodations of his table, being participated by 
some one, or more, of these ancient acquaintances. 

In domestic life, the conduct of Dr. Lloyd was exem- 
plary ; his attention to his lady whom he married shortly 
after his establishment at Boston, and who soon became 
subject to frequent illness from pulmonary affections, 
which confined her to her chamber, exhibited an instance 
of the utmost conjugal affection and devotion, as well as 
of professional skill, and probably by them, her life was 
preserved for many years ; todo this, was to him an ob- 
ject of his unceasing care, of his morning thoughts and 
nightly vigils ; and for nearly a quarter of a century, he 
literally would not suffer the winds of Heaven to visit her 
too rudely. To his children he allowed an indulgence so 
unlimited, as could alone find its source, and perhaps its 
excuse, in the tenderness of his affection, the warmth of 
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his feelings, and the external occupations by which, at the 
earlier period of their lives he was engrossed. Of his 
domestics, he was at all times considerate ; especially in 
sickness, when they were sure to receive all the care and 
comfort he could afford them ; and who in return fre- 
quently becoming duly sensible of his kindness, remained 
long in his family, in which several of them deceased, 
after a service of from thirty to forty years. 

The religion of Dr. Lloyd was of the heart ; educated 
in the Episcopal form of worship, he adhered to it during 
life, and attended divine service at Trinity Church in 
Boston, whenever his professional engagements would ad- 
mit. He was not, however, the slave of forms, or of dog- 
mas, but was ever in charity with all sects of Christians ; 
believing that those who improved the talents committed 
to their charge, according to the best lights of their un- 
derstanding, in purity of purpose, and in imitation of the 
blessed example of Him who went about doing good, 
would, as he trusted, hereafter receive, from an all-merci- 
ful and bountiful God, the reward of good and faithful 
servants. 

The health of Dr. Lloyd, which had remained unbrok- 
en for so long a period, a few years before his death met 
a severe shock from two falls he received, one with his 
horse, and the other on the icy steps of his garden ; of 
these he said little, for he rarely permitted himself to 
complain, but they evidently shook his frame; from the 
time of the occurrence of these accidents, which were not 
distant from each other, his strength obviously declined 
until the autumn of 1809, when his debility so much in- 
creazed, as to induce him to confine himself to the house, 
and shortly after to his chamber ; occasional slight he- 
morrhages from the chest supervened, but without any 
great suffering ; his prostration of strength gradually be- 
coming more marked, until March, 1810, when after a full 
knowledge of the approaching termination of his course, 
and within a few days of his attaining to the age of eighty- 
two years, he deceased, leaving two children ; a son, be- 
fore mentioned, bearing his name, and Mrs. Sarah Borland, 
relict of Leonard Vassal Borland. 

Dr. Lloyd bequeathed to his descendants a moderate, 
but wholly unincumbered estate ; leaving to them also a 
remembrance greatly endeared to those who knew him 
best, from an experience of his probity, his skill, his sym- 
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pathies and his tenderness ; and still after a lapse of nearly 
twenty years from his death, it not unfrequently happens, 
that on viewing an almost speaking likeness of him, from 
the pencil of the most eminent portrait painter of his 
time,* by persons of this description, it is apostrophized 
by them in terms of mingled respect, affection and regret. 

The concluding remarks in the discourse delivered 
March 25th, 1810, on the occasion of the death of: ‘ this 
excellent physician,” by the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, will close 
the present biographical sketch, in which the eloquent 
divine, after describing the character, and many of the 
occurrences in the life of the deceased, observes, ‘‘ for 
most of these, relative to his profession, I am indebted to 
one who knew him well,t who loved and revered him 
while living, and will never cease to cherish his memory 
with the fondest recollection.” 

‘¢ Such, my brethren, was Dr. James Lloyd ; and if the 
value of a citizen is to be estimated by his public and pri- 
vate utility, this town has never, perhaps, sustained a 
greater loss: for nearly fifty-eight: years he was in exten- 
sive practice, and there is perhaps no physician now liv- 
ing, to whom so many individuals have been under pro- 
fessional obligations. 

‘¢ The public have lost in him a practitioner of first rate 
skill and respectability ; polished society, a gentleman of 
consummate good breeding ; his country, a firm friend ; 
the poor, a most benevolent benefactor ; his own family, 
the fondest parent and grandfather ; and his domestics, the 
kindest master and patron. 

‘¢ He has descended to the grave full of years and honor, 
an ornament to his profession, and an example to his sur- 
vivers, with the esteem and veneration of all who knew 
him, and with the blessing of those ready to perish.”— 
Hon. James Lloyd. 

LOW, JAMES, M.D., was born at Albany, December 
9th, 1781. His early education was completed at the acad- 
emy and college in Schenectady. He then commenced the 
study of medicine with the late Dr. William McClelland, 
of Albany, and after remaining with him for three years, 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where he spent four years in at- 
tending the lectures at the celebrated university in that 
place. During a part of the above time he was a private 
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pupil of the late eminent lecturer on chemistry, John Mur- 
ray; M.D. Dr. Low was graduated at Edinburgh in 
1807. The subject of his inaugural dissertation was Teta- 
nus, but the writer of this sketch has often heard him men- 
tion that he had prepared one on the non contagious na- 
ture of yellow fever ; objections were, however, made to 
it from a quarter which could not be resisted, and he was 
obliged to select another subject. The standing of Dr. 
Low among his fellow students, may be estimated from 
the fact that he was elected one of the presidents of the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. 
_ After travelling over many parts of England and Scot- 
land, Dr. Low returned to his native country in 1808, and 
shortly after commenced the practice of medicine in con- 
nexion with his former preceptor Dr. McClelland. His 
reputation as a skilful and learned physician, and an able 
and expert surgeon, soon became widely diffused and _ in- 
troduced him into extensive business. He was also distin- 
guished as a man of science, and became one of the most 
useful and active members of the society for the promotion 
of usefularts. Among his successful labors, besides those 
mentioned below, was the publication, in 1809, of Hoop- 
er’s Physician’s Vade Mecum, with translations of all the 
formule, and the addition of many valuable notes. In 
1814, in conjunction with another, he edited Benjamin 
Bell’s Treatise on the Venereal Disease, adding copious 
notes adapted to the improved state of practice in these 
cliseases. 
. During the last years of his life his health was much 
impaired, and after much suffering he died at Albany, Feb- 
ruary 3d, 1822. His loss to society was great, as he bade 
fair at one period of his life, not. only to be one of the first 
physicians in the state, but also to become a leading agent 
in promoting the interests of learning. During several 
years he delivered lectures on chemistry with great accept- 
ance, and displayed a perfect acquaintance with that im- 
portant and popular branch of study. He was a scholar 
well versed in the languages, an enthusiast in poetry, and 
a man of extensive and varied information. The follow- 
ing is believed to be a complete list of the publications of 
Dr. Low. 

1. Dissertatio Inauguralis De Tetano. Edinburgh, 1807. 
Dedicated to John Murray and Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
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2. Account of the Epidemic Pneumonia, which lately 
prevailed at Albany and other parts of the state of New- 
York. Published in the Medical Register, Volume IV. 

3. Researches on the Light manifested in the Combustion 
of inflammable Substances. Translated from the French 
of Count Rumford. Transactions of the Society of Use- 
ful Arts, Volume III. 

4. Observations onthe Moth which proved destructive 
to Bees. Ibid. Volume IV. | a 

5. Notes to Hooper’s Vade Mecum. 

6. Notes to Bell on the Venereal.— 7. R. Beck. | 

MANNING, DR. JOHN, was the oldest son of Dr. 
Joseph Manning of Ipswich, Massachusetts, a respectable: 
practitioner of medicine in that place for nearly sixty 
years, who died in the 80th year of hisage. Dr. John Man- 
ning was born in November, 1737, was fitted for the prac- 
tice of medicine under his father’s instruction, and com- 
menced practice at Newmarket, New-Hampshire, in 1759: 

He returned to Ipswich in 1760, where he continued to 
practise in his profession until 1771, when with the laud- | 
able view of a more finished education he repaired to 
England, and visited, as a medical student, several hos- 
pitals in London, particularly Westminster Lying-in Hos- 
pital ; attended Professor John Leake’s lectures, and re- 
ceived his certificate under the hospital seal, declaring 
that Dr. John Manning had frequent and uncommon ‘op=-. 
portunities of extensive practice ; also of seeing the method 
of treating, and the manner of prescribing for the various 
disorders incident to childbearing women, and infants 5 
and that he was in all respects regularly qualified for the 
practice of midwifery. Dr. Leake has, at the close of his 
second volume on chronic diseases, seventh London edit- 
ion, printed 1792, included Dr. Manning’s name in his list 
of medical students. While in London, he made himself 
particularly acquainted with Dr. Sutton’s improved meth- 
odof treating smallpox, and was himself moculated in 
London. wire 

He returned to America in 1772, and resumed practice 
in his native town ; and having erected insulated tempora- 
ry hospitals he carried several classes through the smallpox 
successfully by inoculation. After the battle on Bunker’s 
Hill he volunteered his assistance in dressing the wound- 
ed, was at Cambridge with the American troops, and serv- 
ed as surgeon one campaign on Long Island and Rhode 
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Tsland. Dr. Manning was frequently employed in Boston 
as an inoculator of the smallpox, and by his address and 
successful mode of practice he overcame the prejudice and 
opposition which he was called to encounter. As a prac- 
tising accoucheur he attained to considerable celebrity, and 
was highly valued not only in his native town, but in an 
extensive surrounding country, where he was frequent- 
ly called in consultation, and he enjoyed the confidence 
and affection of the people. . 

He was for several years a member of the house of re- 
presentatives, and constantly adhered to the party denom- 
inated democratic republicans. He was a regular attend- 
anton public worship, and always opposed. to sectarian 
controversies. In his habits he was undeviatingly temper- 
ate and regular. His life was long protracted, and after 
about a week’s illness he quietly departed in November, 
1824, having nearly completed his 87th year. Among the 
children of Dr. Manning, three sons have been initiated 
into the medical profession, and are respectably estab- 
lished. |, 

McCLURG, JAMES, M.D. was born in the county of 
Elizabeth City in Virginia, and was educated at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Williamsburg. He was 
highly distinguished for his attainments in classical learn- 
ing at a place where at that period this department of lite- 
rature was taught by able professors from the English uni- 
versities, and cultivated with as much ardor and success 
as. In any other part of this country. 

The state of his health induced his father, Dr. Walter 
McClurg, to send him to Europe before he had attained 
the age of manhood, and he devoted a much longer time 
than is usual to the study of his profession. He was en- 
gaged several years asa student of medicine in Edinburgh, 
where his genius and acquirements were held in the high- 
est estimation by the professors of that university, and 
obtained for him the friendship of the celebrated Drs 
Cullen and Black, and other eminent men at that seat of 
literature. 

In June, 1770, he took the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. His inaugural essay ‘“‘ De Calore,” was highly 
thought of at the time, as containing profound and ori¢1- 
nal thoughts on the subject to which it relates, and has 
been since said to have the credit of first advancing some 
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of the opinions which have been confirmed by the found- 
ers of the French school of chemistry. 

From Edinburgh he went to Paris, where he attended 
several courses of medical lectures, and he afterward 
spent some time in the study of his profession in London. 
While in that city he published his ‘‘ Essay on the Bile,” 
a work which at once established his character as a man 
of talents and a learned physician, and still maintains a 
high reputation, as well for acuteness and accuracy of in- 
vestigation, as for a purity and classical elegance of style, 
seldom attained by writers on prefessional or scientific 
subjects. | 

Though strongly advised by some of those who occu- 
pied the highest standing among the Faculty in London to 
fix in that capital, he returned to his native country about 
the year 1772 or 1773, and established himself in Wil- 
liamsburg, then the seat of government ; and though in: 
that part of Virginia there was a number’ of able physi- 
cians, educated in the first schools in Europe, he was in a 
short time universally admitted to be at, the head of his 
profession, and that station, without effort or pretension 
on his part, was by common consent assigned to him until 
atan advanced age he retired wholly from practice. The 
seat of government being removed to Richmond, he 
changed his residence to that city about the year 1783, and 
continued to reside there until his death, which took place 
in July, 1823, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In the exercise of his profession Dr. McClurg enjoyed 
the advantages derived from the study of the works, in 
the languages in which they were written, of the most 
distinguished authors on the science of medicine, ancient 
and foreign, as well as English, from an assiduous attend- 
ance on the first schools abroad, and a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the most learned physicians in Europe ; 
and his profound views of the philosophy of the art, his 
intuitive sagacity, his minute attention to the varying 
symptoms of diseases in different constitutions and under 
different circumstances, the eminent success with which 
his methods of treatment were attended, and his humanity 
and tenderness towards his patients, while they inspired 
confidence, secured respect and affection. Those diseases 
of climate most frequent in the country where he practis- 
ed, were necessarily the constant subjects of his observa- 
tion, and in the course of a long and successful treatment 
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of them it can hardly be doubted that much public benefit 
would have accrued from his publishing the result of his 
experience ; and it is to be regretted that he: never wrote 
for the public on professional subjects after his return 
from Europe. This might in some degree be owing to 
his pecuniary circumstances, which rendered it unnecessary 
for him to engage actively in general practice, but more 
to his modesty and aversion to every appearance of dis- 
play, which perhaps he carried too far.. Had he remain- 
ed in Europe, or established himself in one of our large 
cities, it is not improbable that his zeal for the advance- 
ment of medical science might have led him to a different 
course. For many years before his decease he was most 
generally employed as a consulting physician, and although 
well acquainted with the science of anatomy, and in his 
earlier years with the art of surgery, from the beginning 
of his practice in Virginia the great delicacy of his nerves. 
rendered him averse to the performance of any surgical 
operation, and in his own opinion unfit for it ; and he 
rarely, if ever, performed one. 

- In private life his habits were studious and sedentary. 
Though well acquainted with the modern history of medi-. 
cal science, his attention, after he had passed the meridian 
of life, was more generally directed to the study of polite. 
literature. Averse to mixing in crowds, his conversation 
and acquaintance were sought after and cultivated by most 
of the eminent men who in his time have done honor to 
Virginia ; and he took pleasure in improved and intelli- 
- gent society, where he was always distinguished by the 
_ simple dignity and amenity of his manners, the extent of 
his knowledge, the solidity of his understanding, and the 
brilliancy of his wit ; never obtrusive and always control- 
led by taste and good breeding. 

Though never a candidate for public favor, he was for 
a long time one of the council of state in Virginia. He 
was also a member of the convention that formed the con- 
stitution of the United States, but his private affairs called 
him from Philadelphia before a final vote was taken on 
that instrument. 

Having had the misfortune to lose first his only son, and 
afterwards his wife, a number of years before his decease, 
he passed the latter period of his life in the family of his 
daughter and only remaining child. 
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In old age his constitution, always delicate, became 
more infirm ; but the faculties of his mind remained unim- 
paired, and the serenity of his temper undisturbed to the 
last. He died as he had lived, universally esteemed and 
respected, and most beloved and venerated by those who 
best knew him. 

Such was Dr. McClurg, and none will deny the fidelity 
of the delineation. It has been already stated that his 
work on the Bile may be considered as a most favorable 
exhibition of his powers, and the curious will revert to it 
as one of the early efforts made for the purpose of unfold- 
ing animal chemistry, a science since so elaborately and 
successfully cultivated. In his introduction on reasoning 
in medicine he fully shows that his views of the study of 
physic were of the most extensive sort. He considered 
every branch of science as kindred and capable of mutual 
illustration. <‘‘ The sciences,”’ says he, ‘“‘ like the graces, 
march hand in hand, and nothing would be more vain 
than an attempt to pursue any one of them separately.” 
_He warmly opposed the separation of physic and surgery 
as unnatural, and insisted that it would be for the advan- 
tage of both to unite them: yet he does admit, as far as 
sunple dexterity is concerned, the chirurgical art has been 
improved by the separation. ‘‘ We expect,” says he, 
‘¢ that the surgeon should be acquainted with the powers 
of the machine, and be able to tell, quid ferat, atque faciat 
natura. And thus, his art is so strictly connected with 
medicine as to justify the remark of Petit ; and though it 
may be useful to practise them separately, they should 
certainly be studied together.”’ The interesting paper of 
Dr. McClurg from which the preceding is taken, will be 
found in the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences, edited by Professor Chapman, Vol. I. | 

The local situation of Dr. McClurg prevented him from 
witnessing the operation of that malignant pestilence. 
which has so frequently desolated our large cities. Yet 
his active mind appears to have reflected much on the 
subject, and with his usual force and discrimination. In 
a letter to his friend Dr. Hosack, from whom many. of 
the particulars of the present article are derived, written 
some time previous to his death, in speaking of the nature 
of the yellow fever, he puts this query ; ‘‘ May not the 
Philadelphia fever, which seems to depend upon heat for 
its existence, have been rather suspended, in some instances, 
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than extinguished by the winter’s cold, and have revived 
again in a favorable season without a fresh importation ?” 
This is a suggestion which has had some little influence, 
but its support on the solid basis of facts cannot be 
admitted. | 

McKNIGHT, CHARLES, M.D. M.M.S.S. The sub- 
ject of the present memoir was born on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1750, at Cranbury, Monmouth county, New-Jersey. 
His father was Charles McKnight, a native of Ireland and 
son of the Rev. John McKnight, a dissenting minister of 
respectability in that country. At an early age he gave 
evidence of superior talents, and after having passed 
through his preparatory studies with much credit, was 
admitted a student in the college at Princeton, and receiv- 
ed the degree of A. B. in 1771. | 

He now commenced the study of medicine under the: 
direction of the late Dr. Shippen of Philadelphia. Before, 
however, he had qualified himself for the exercise of his: 
profession, the revolutionary war in America took place,. 
and young McKnight, with a number of medical gentle-- 
men, entered the army, considering that the place best 
calculated to enlarge his practical knowledge. Here his 
abilities soon attracted the attention of the commander in 
chief, and he was in a short time promoted to the rank of 
senior surgeon of the flying hospital in the middle depart- 
ment. In the discharge of the important and arduous du- 
ties of his station, his talents and indefatigable zeal were 
equally conspicuous. Although surrounded by the most 
discouraging circumstances, and exposed to all the hard-. 
ships necessarily connected with that department of the 
American army, he was preeminently conspicuous for the 
performance of all those duties, which the peculiar situa- 
tion of his country required, and his humane disposition 
led him to undertake. | 

At the conclusion of the war he removed to New-York, 
and married Mrs. Litchfield, only daughter of the Hon. 
John M. Scott. Our city could not, at that time, boast 
of the medical school it now has, or his talents would un- 
doubtedly have procured for him the Professorship of 
Anatomy and Surgery. He, however, delivered lectures 
on these two branches of medical science to a numerous 
and attentive class of scholars, while the profundity of his 
research, and the acuteness of his genius, gained for him 
the approbation even of the most fastidious. In a life of 
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constant activity, both as a practitioner and a teacher, he 
continued until he arrived at his forty-first year, when a 
pulmonic affection put a period. to his labors and use- 
fulness. oy vil 
Dr. McKnight, though eminent as a physician, was _par- 
ticularly: distinguished as a practical surgeon, and, except 
ing the late Dr. Richard Bayley of New-York, was with. 
out arival in this branch of his profession. Gifted by 
nature with talents peculiarly calculated for the exercise 
of the important duties of a surgeon, his education, in an 
especial manner, enabled him to attain the highest reputa- 
tion. The only production of Dr. McKnight which is 
published, is an interesting account of a case of extra-ute- 
rine feetus, in the memoirs of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, VolumeIV. ‘This case is often referred to by med- 
ical writers, and. its interest has lately increased by the 
discovery of the preparation itself, preserved. in a glass 
jar and found in the ground of a cellar in New-York... It 
confirms the views of those who believe in the entire pro- 
duction and perfection of the human feetus extra uterum. 
-—Hlosack and Francis’s Medical and. Philosophical Register, 
Volume IT. | | | 
MIDDLETON, PETER, M.D. This gentleman, a na- 
tive of Scotland, flourished in. the profession of medicine 
in the city of New-York about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and was one of the very few. medical men of this 
country who at that early period were distinguished 
equally for various and. profound learning and great pro- 
fessional talents. He with Dr. J. Bard, in 1750, dissected 
a human body and injected the blood vessels, which was 
the first attempt of the kind to be found on medical _re- 
cord in America, and in 1767 he proffered his services for. 
carrying into effect the establishment of a new medical 
school im the city of New-York, of which he was appoint- 
ed the first professor of Physiology and Pathology, and 
afterwards was the instructer in Materia Medica. : 
In his profession he was learned and liberal, and his 
whole life was a practical illustration of his doctrines. 
He wrote an able letter on the Croup, addressed to Dr. 
Richard Bayley, which was published in the Medical Re- 
pository, Volume IX. He was also author of a Medical 
Discourse or Historical Inquiries into the ancient and 
present state of medicine, the substance of which was de- 
livered at the opening of the Medical School of New- 
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York ; it was published in 1769, and is an honorable spe- 
cimen of his talents and attainments. 

- This highly respectable man for a considerable period. 
struggled with an impaired state of health, induced by the 
toils of a laborious practice, and after enduring the se-' 
verest bodily suffering for more than ten months from a 
stricture and scirrhous state of the pylorus, died in the 
city of New-York in 1781. | 

' MILLER, EDWARD, M.D., was a native of Dover, 
in the state of Delaware. He was born on the 9th of May, 
1760. His father was the Rev. John Miller, A.M., origin- 
ally of Boston, Massachusetts, who, for more than forty- 
three years, sustained the office of pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Dover, and who died in the year 1791. 
His mother was Margaret Millington, daughter of Allum- 
by Millington, Esq. of Talbot County, Maryland, a wo- 
man of extraordinary prudence, piety and benevolence, 
who was removed by death about eighteen months before 
her husband. Edward was their third son, and received 
the early part of his education under the paternal roof. 
His father who was an excellent Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
scholar, commenced his instruction in classical literature. 
At the age of fourteen, he was sent to the Academy of 
Newark, in his native state, which then enjoyed a very 
high reputation. There, under the direction of the Rev. 
Drs. Francis Allison and Alexander McDowell, he devoted 
four years to the diligent study of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and went through the usual course of arts and 
sciences pursued in colleges. Indeed the academy of New- 
ark was at that time a college in every thing excepting 
the name. Having completed his academic course in 1778, 
he entered on the study of medicine soon afterwards under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Ridgely, an eminent physi- 
cian of Dover, who regarded him as a favorite pupil, and 
always treated him with peculiar and affectionate con- 
fidence. 

He had been a little more than two years with Dr. 
Ridgely, when, in the autumn of 1780, fired with that pa~ 
triotic ardor which he manifested till his latest breath, 
not at all discouraged by the loss of a beloved brother, 
also a physician, who a little more than three years before, 
had fallen a sacrifice to the hardships of the revolutionary 
contest ; and desirous also of enjoying the advantages for 
medical improvement, which a large military hospital em- 
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inently affords ; he accepted the appointment of surgeon’s 
mate in the army of his country. In this capacity he serv- 
ed a little more than a year. In the latter part of the year 
1781, at the solicitation of some friends, he accepted the 
place of surgeon on board of an armed ship bound to France. 
In this voyage, and in that country, he spent the greater 
part of a year. In the course of this time he acquired the 
{'rench language, which he ever afterwards read and spoke 
with fluency. Towards the close of 1782 he returned to 
his native country. In each of the two following winters 
he attended regular courses of medical lectures in the 
University of Pennsylvania ; and in that institution re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine, after writing, 
defending, and afterwards printing, as was then required, 
a medical dissertation De Physconia Splenica. 

- Dr. Miller in the year 1784 commenced the practice of 
maedicine in the village of Frederica, a short distance from 
his native town in Delaware ; but soon afterwards removed 
to Somerset County, in Maryland. Here also his stay was 
short. In 1786 he returned to Dover, and entered on the 
practice of his profession in his native place. Here he 
remained ten years, enjoying a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, and rapidly growing in knowledge and reputation. 
During this time he was not only a devoted and successful 
student himself ; but he was unwearied in his exertions to 
promote medical science throughout his native state. In 
company with his venerable friend, Dr. Tilton, and 
others, he assisted in forming the first ‘‘ Medical Society 
of Delaware ;’’ delivered its first annual Oration ; and as 
long as he remained in the state, took an active part in all 
the important proceedings of that association. 

In the year 1793, when the yellow fever first prevailed 
to an alarming extent in Philadelphia, the medical contro- 
versy respecting its origin began to attract general atten- 
tion in this country. Dr. Miller, though then residing in 
Dover, and of course considerably removed from the cen- 
tre and heat of the battle, was by no means inattentive 
to its nature or its progress. He at that time, fromthe 
best comparison of testimony on the subject which he was 
able to make, decided in favor of the doctrine of domes- 
tic origin, and wrote a long and interesting letter to Dr. 
Rush, stating his views, and the grounds of his opinion. 
This letter was afterwards published in most of the Amerti- 
can newspapers, and drew from the illustrious man to 
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whom it was addressed, the public declaration, that he 
considered its author as ‘second to no physician in the 
United States.” It is believed that the letter in question 
was one of the earliest publications made in support of the 
opinion which it espoused. 

In 1796 Dr. Miller removed from Dover to the city of 
New-York. Here he soon conciliated the esteem and con- 
fidence of his medical brethren ; and notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages under which a stranger engages in the 
competition for medical practice in a great city, he suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. His busi- 
ness, in a few months, became such as to afford him an am- 
ple support, and continued to become more and more ex- 
tensive until his death. 

Ina few weeks after his removal to New-York, Dr. 
Miller, in connexion with his friends, Dr. Mitchell and 
the late Dr. Elihu H. Smith, formed the plan of a period- 
ical publication to be devoted to medical science. ‘Their 
prospectus was issued in November of that year, 1796 ; 
and in the month of August, 1797, the first number of the 
work appeared, under the title of the ‘“‘ Medical Reposit- 
ory.” ‘The commencement of this publication undoubt- 
edly forms an era in the literary and medical history of 
our country. No work of a similar kind had ever ap- 
peared in the United States. Its influence in exciting and 
recording medical inquiries, and in improving medical 
science, soon became apparent. It led to the establishment 
of other and similar works in different parts of our own 
country, as well as of Europe; and may thus, with great 
truth, be said to have contributed more largely than any 
other single publication to that taste for medical investi- 
gation and improvement, which has been, for a number of- 
years, so conspicuously and rapidly advancing on this side 
of the Atlantic. Dr. Miller lived to see the fifteenth vol- 
ume of this work nearly brought to a close, and rejoiced 
in the generous competition “which it had been so. evi- 
dently the means of exciting. 

Dr. Miller had not been many years established in the 
practice of his profession in New-York, before he received 
testimonies of public confidence of the most decisive and 
honorable kind. In 1803, under the act of the legislature 
of the state for preventing the introduction of pestilential 
diseases, he was appointed “‘ Resident Physician” for the 
city of New-York. This office he continued to hold from 
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that time, with the exception of a single year, until his 
death ; and through the several pestilential seasons which 

succeeded this appointment, he fulfilled its duties, as all 

acknowledged, with skill, intrepidity, and universal ac- 

ceptance. The summer and autumn of 1805 was the last 

season in which Dr. Miller was called to witness, to any 

considerable extent, the ravages of yellow fever. At the 

close of the season, in his official character as Resident 

Physician, he addressed to His Excellency Governor Lewis, 
a report of the rise, progress and termination of that dis- 

ease. To this detail he added an exhibition and defence 

of the doctrine concerning the origin of yellow fever, 

which, after much inquiry and long experience, he had 

adopted. This report was shortly afterwards laid before | 
the public ; and has been pronounced by good judges to 

be one of the most luminous, forcible, comprehensive and 

satisfactory defences of the doctrine which it supports, 

that ever appeared, within the same compass, in any lan- 

uage. 

- In 1807 Dr. Miller was elected Professor of the Practice 

of Physic in the University of New-York. This appoint- 
ment was made in the month of March, he entered on the 

duties of the office in November following ; and continued 
to fulfil them, with increasing popularity and usefulness, 

until near the period of his death. In 1809 he was 

appointed one of the physicians of the New-York Hos- 

pital ; and soon afterwards received the appointment of 
clinical lecturer in that institution. To the arduous duties 

of these several stations he devoted himself with indefat- 

igable zeal and fidelity, and, at the same time, with an ur- 

banity of manner, which conciliated | the respect and ad- 

miration of all who had an opportunity of witnessing 

them. | 

While Dr. Miller was assiduously and ably fulfilling 

these duties, and attending also to the multiplied calls of 
a large professional practice, he carried on an extensive 

correspondence with distinguished physicians, and other 

literary gentlemen of eminence, in almost every part of 
Europe and America. From Great Britain, Ireland, France, 

Germany, and the West India Islands, he habitually re- 
ceived communications, which rendered him, in a degree 

which could be ascribed to very few medical gentlemen 

in the United States, a centre of intelligence for every 

thing pertaining to the improvement of the science to 
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which he had devoted his life. For this correspondence 
he was peculiarly qualified. He hada facility and ele- 
gance in letter writing, which have been rarely equalled, 
and. perhaps never surpassed. 

In 1805 he was elected a member of the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Society held at Philadelphia, for promoting useful know- 
ledge.”? The principal medical societies of almost all the 
states in the Union also enrolled hisname among their cor-. 
responding or honorary members. And the letters which 
every week flowed in upon him from all quarters, com- 
municating medical intelligence, or soliciting professional 
advice, furnished the most decisive evidence of the large 
share of public confidence which he enjoyed, and of his 
growing reputation. 

_ Thus occupied in public and private business, accumu- 
lated to such an amount as scarcely to leave him an hour 
of repose, either by day or by night, he was arrested by 
that iron grasp of Disease, from which he had so often. 
been the means of disengaging others ; and to the grief of 
all who knew him, sunk under its power. He fell a vic- 
tim to an inflammatory attack upon the lungs, which, after 
symptoms of convalescence, degenerated into a typhus 
fever, which put an end to his valuable life on the 17th 
day of March, 1812, in the 52d year of his age. 

From the foregoing details it will be manifest that Dr. 
Edward Miller was a physician of very uncommon en- 
- dowments, and that he filled an uncommonly large and 
important space in the republics of medicine and literature 
in hisday. His native talents were, undoubtedly, of the 
first order. Nor was his intellectual culture less eminent. 
His acquaintance with the best writers in his own language 
was unusually intimate and extensive, and hence his own 
style of writing had an ease, elegance and spirit very rare- 
ly attained. He was also a radical and accurate Latin, 
Greek, and French scholar, and took pleasure in maintain- 
ing to the end of life a familiarity with many of the best 
works in those languages. But in medical science, and as 
a practitioner of the healing art, he shone with peculiar 
lustre. Dr. Rush, as we have seen, pronounced him ‘ in- 
ferior to no physician in the United States.” 

Dr. Miller’s published writings were not numerous. A 
few of them were originally printed in detached pamph- 
lets ; but the greater part first appeared in the Medical 
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Repository. Since his decease they have been collected 
and reprinted in one large octavo volume. 

The moral and social qualities of Dr. Miller were 
worthy of no less praise than his talents, learning and pro- 
fessional skill. _ His probity and honor were of the most 
scrupulous and delicate character. From his earliest 
youth he appeared not only to abhor every thing directly 
and openly dishonest ; but even to recoil with the most 
delicate sense of moral obligation from every species of 
intrigue and questionable dealing. | This characteristic 
became more strongly marked as he advanced in life. If 
any measure approaching to obliquity were proposed in 
any association of which he was a member, he never fail- 
ed to express his entire disapprobation of it, and utterly to 
decline taking any part in its execution. Nor could any 
thing more decisively induce him to take a final leave of 
such an association than the discovery, that it was begin- 
ning to be the theatre of cabal, or of any kind of crooked 
policy. It may be doubted whether any man ever left 
behind him a reputation for integrity and honor more per- 
fectly unsullied. 

His humanity and practical beneficence were no less 
conspicuous. ‘These were manifested throughout his pro- 
fessional life, and especially in his attendance on the poor 
and friendless, to an extent truly rare. The amount of his 
gratuitous services to this class of his patients, has been 
seldom equalled in a medical life of equal length. But to- 
ward all classes of his patients, kindness, gentleness, lib- 
patti of feeling and generosity shone with unrivalled 

ustre. 

His delicacy in conversation has been seldom equalled ; 
perhaps never exceeded. Nothing ever escaped from his 
lips, even in his most unreserved moments, to which the 
most refined and scrupulous might not listen without 
offence. This was remarkably the case even in those 
periods of his life when he was less under the influence of 
religious principle, than during the latter stages. ‘To say 
any thing which might tinge the cheek of modesty, or 
wound the ear of piety, he considered to be as unworthy 
of a gentleman, as it was criminal. 

Nor was his temperance less conspicuous than his deli- 
cacy. He not only avoided the use of ardent spirits, with 
a scrupulousness which to some might appear excessive 5 
but he was unusually sparing, and even abstemious in the 
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use of every kind of drink stronger than water. He re- 
jected the use of tobacco in every form, not only as an 
odious and unhealthful practice, but also as a most insidious 
prevocative to the love of drinking. _ Nor was his temper- 
ance confined to a single class of stimuli. It was no less 
exemplary, and even rigid with regard to all the indul- 
gences of the palate. Perhaps no man, who, from early 
life, mingled so much with all classes of society, was ever 
more uniformly abstemious both in eating and drinking 
than Dr. Miller. 

His superiority to the love of money, was another dis- 
tinguishing feature in his character. Had the acquisition of 
wealth been his supreme, or even among his principal objects, 
he might have died rich. But he was too much engaged 
in the studies and duties of his profession, to think much of 
its emoluments. It was seldom that he could be prevailed 
upon to present an account, and even when it was pro- 
duced, his debtors themselves being judges, it was seldom 
to such an amount as justice to himself required. From 
the great extent of his practice, some of his less intimate 
acquaintances imagined that its profits were proportionally 
great. But besides medical services, to the amount of 
many thousand dollars, which his benevolence prevented 
him from charging at all, many thousands more were 
either voluntarily surrendered at the solicitation of real 
or fancied poverty, or totally lost from having never been 
sought after. 

Dr. Miller never married. But although he left no im- 
mediate family to mourn over his premature death, it may 
be truly said, that such was his social amiableness, as well 
as his professional eminence, that thousands, when his 
death was announced, considered themselves as having lost 
a beloved relative. 

Although Dr. Miller never united himself to the chris- 
tian church, in what is commonly called full communion, 
he was always a firm believer in Revelation; often declar- 
ed his persuasion that the system usually deemed correct 
by the denomination of christians in connexion with 
which he was educated, is the system taught in the Holy 
Scriptures ; uniformly treated religion as an object of in- 
finite importance, and worthy of the deepest veneration ; 
and toward the latter part of his life, was employed as 
much as his numerous engagements permitted, in the de- 
vout perusal of the Holy Scriptures. There was scarcely 
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any thing which he more disapproved, or which Was moré 
apt to excite his indignation, than sneers or scoffing direct- 
ed against religion or its professors. 

Perhaps tiiis imperfect record of a distinguished’ man 
cannot bé more properly closed than by the following sen- 
tences, fromthe pen of Dr. Rush, who, after having spoken 
in the most exalted terms of his professional learning and 
skill, concludes thus. ‘* But his principal merit was of a 
moral nature. The charm that was constantly diffused 
over his countenance and manners, was the effect of the 
habitual benevolence of his temper. 'The silence of pain, 
and the eye of hope, which took place in his patients the 
moment he sat down by their bedsides, were produced, 
not more by their conviction of his skill, than by their 
unlimited confidence in his sympathy and integrity ; and 
the affectionate attachment and esteein of his friends were 
founded in a belief that his deeds of kindness to them were 
not simply the effects of spontaneous feeling, but the result 
of a heartfelt sense of moral obligation! Let the profess- 
ors and students of the healing art, and the lovers of sci- 
ence every Where, deplore the death of this eminent phy- 
sician and excellent man. Let the friends of humanity 
drop a tear over his untimely grave. In the records of 
illustrious men who have promoted and adorned the sci- 
ence of our country, Dr. Miller will always maintain a 
distinguished rank.”’— S. Miller. 

MITCHELL, JOHN, M.D. F.R.S. a distinguished 
physician and botanist, came from England to this coun- 
try about the year 1700, and settled in Virginia at the 
small town of Urbanna, situated on the Rappahannock. 
While he was occupied in an extensive practice, he spent 
considerable time in the cultivation of botany, and wrote 
a useful work on the general principles of the science, con- 
taining descriptions of several new genera of plants, which 
was published in 1769. In 1743 he wrote an interesting 
and original Essay on the Causes of the Different Colors 
of People of Different Climates, which was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He attributes the differ- 
ence of complexion in the human species to the influence 
of climate and the modes of life; and thinks that the 
whites have degenerated more from the original complex- 
ion of Noah and his family, than the Indians, or even Ne- 
groes. The color of the descendants of Ham, he considers 
a blessing rather than a curse, as without it they could not 
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well inhabit Africa. His principles were afterwards adopt- 
ed by President Smith, of Princeton College, New-Jersey, 
who wrote a more extended essay on the subject. 

He wrote various other essays, which were published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and which did him great 
credit asa man of genius and observation ; but his most 
valuable production, perhaps, is a paper which he drew 
‘up on the yellow fever as it appeared in Virginia in 1737, 
1741 and 1742. This paper, left by him in manuscript, 
fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, who communicated it 
to Dr. Rush. Dr. Rush not only read the essay with in- 
terest, but acknowledges that he derived from it hints 
which assisted him in detecting the true nature and method 
of treating the yellow fever, as it appeared in Philadelphia 
in 1793. Few physicians who have lived in our country, 
have been more justly celebrated for originality of genius 
and accuracy of observation, than Dr. Mitchell. He lived 
to practise his profession nearly fifty years in Virginia. 
The series of highly interesting papers above mentioned, 
including the account of yellow fever written in 1744 by 
Dr. Mitchell, with a reply of Dr. Colden of New-York to 
Dr. M., and a subsequent letter of Dr. Mitchell on the same 
subject, were placed in the hands of Dr. Hosack by the 
late Professor Rush, a short time previous to his death, 
with the intention of their being published in the American 
Medical and Philosophical Register. These, with addi- 
tional observations on the yellow fever of Virginia, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Franklin by Dr. Mitchell in 1745, may be 
found in the fourth volume of that work. Few papers, it 
is believed, will be read with more interest, particularly 
when it is considered how extremely important Dr. Rush 
viewed them as affording him new facts respecting the 
nature of the same epidemic at the time it prevailed in 
Philadelphia in 1793. 

MITCHELL, DR. AMMI RUHAMMI, M.M.S.S. was 
‘born at North Yarmouth, District of Maine, May 8th, 
1762. He was the eldest son of the Honorable David 
Mitchell, who was for nineteen years a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the County of Cumberland, and was 
repeatedly chosen into both branches of the legislature of 
Massachusetts. The subject of this notice was in infancy 
dedicated to God, and enjoyed the faithful religious in- 
structions and examples of pious parents during, the period 
of his childhood and youth. He early discovered a vigor- 
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ous and active mind, and particularly a ready and retentive 
memory, He had an ardent thirst for knowledge, and 
made more than ordinary attainments in classical learning 
in the grammar school of his native town. The “ trou- 
_blous times” of the revolutionary war prevented his enter- 
‘ing college agreeably to his own desire and his father’s 
‘intention. | 

Before he had completed his nineteenth year, he com- 
menced the study of medicine with the late Dr. Cutter, of 
Portsmouth. While there, a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented for going abroad to finish his professional stu- 
dies. The America, a 74 gunship built at Portsmouth 
by the United States, was presented to the French na- 
tion by our Congress as a token of gratitude for the 
services rendered in the struggle for Independence, and to 
replace a French ship which had been lost on our coast. 
Dr. Meaubec, an amiable French gentleman of professional 
eminence, had come to this country to return as surgeon 
in the America. During his short stay in Portsmouth 
he had’ formed a strong attachment for young Mitchell, 
and invited him to accompany him on his return to France, 
offering him the place of surgeon’s mate. The kind offer 
was accepted ; and in a short time they landed at Brest, 
where he enjoyed all the advantages which the large ma- 
rine hospital in that city could supply. Here he had con- 
stant opportunities of witnessing or assisting at almost 
every variety of chirurgical operations which were known 
at that time. He received while in France every proof of 
affection and kindness, not only from Dr. Meaubec, whose 
friendship was abiding and whose conduct truly paternal, 
but also from others, and his voyage abroad, with all its at- 
tending advantages, was without expense to himself, ex- 
cept, perhaps, his passage home. 

Soon after his return to the land of his nativity, he com- 
menced practitioner of physic and surgery at North Yar- 
mouth, where he continued during life. As a physician 
and surgeon, his abilities were undisputed ; and in the 
early part of his life his practice extended into the sur- 
rounding region, affording him constant employment, and 
acquiring for him professional fame. His practice was at- 
tended with success, and the confidence of his patients in 
him was unlimited. If they could procure Dr. Mitchell, 
they were satisfied that all would be done for them which 
human skill could effect. There seemed to be two causes, 
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independently of his medical skill, which contributed ma- 
terially to his success ; /one, his habitual practice of asking 
the blessing of God on the means he employed ; the other, 
the power which his winning and affectionate manner gave 
him of quelling the groundless and unreasonable apprehen- 
sions of his patients) Yet when he believed them to be in 
real danger, it was his uniform practice to urge them in 
the tenderest manner to prepare for the worst. 

His memory was uncommonly retentive, his mind well 
disciplined, and so versatile, that he could apply it to a 
new task every half hour in the twenty-four, if there was 
a call for it ; and appear as much at home in each, and 
with as entire a command of his faculties, as if that had 
been his only and constant study. With all his weight 
and influence he had a vein of humor, which sometimes 
flowed to excess, and an exhaustless fund of anecdote, the 
effect of which was not easily resisted, but would spread 
like contagion through the company, even when sobriety 
would have been more suitable. - His flashes of wit and 
facetious remarks rendered him an entertaining associate in 
all companies. With his affectionate manner, his winning 
address, his obliging disposition, his noble generosity, his 
fascinating conversation, and the readiness with which he 
could make his way to the heart, he might have allured 
thousands to destruction. But he perverted not his gifts 
and faculties, but employed his influence in resisting the 
tide of human depravity, and in promoting moral rectitude 
and the eternal welfare of the human species. 

Religion was indeed the most prominent trait in his 
character. For thirty-five years he was a preeminently 
active member of the church, nor did his exertions in her 
cause cease but with life. Dr. Mitchell was a deacon in 
the first church in North Yarmouth twenty-one years, his 
father twenty-six years, and the same office was sustained 
by his grandfather and great grandfather. His engaged- 
ness in the cause of religion and the welfare of the church, 
was indeed extraordinary, and appeared to be the ruling 
affection of his soul. He was zealously attached to all the 
ordinances and institutions of religion, and was remarkable 
for his liberal and benevolent contributions, and for his 
love and hospitality to the ministers of the gospel. The 
manner of Dr. Mitchell’s death was somewhat singular. 
He was returning home from professional visits, and within 
one‘mile of his dwelling was seen descending a small hill, ° 
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and a minute after his horse was seen ascending another 
with an empty carriage. The spot was immediately visited, 
and he was found a corpse, but without any visible marks 
of injury, or of any struggle or convulsion. This happen- 
ed on the 14th of May, 1824, in the 63d year of his age. 

Dr. Mitchell knew too well the connexion of religion 
with sound learning, to be indifferent to the interests of 
literature and science. As a guardian and patron of learn- 
ing, he for several years held a seat in the board of over- 
seers of Bowdoin College. He was one of the Trustees of 
the Maine Charity School. He was among the most lib- 
eral contributors for founding an academy in his native 
place _ There are few situations of. importance in which 

e has not served the town. Before the part he took in 
its municipal regulations, he was its representative ten 
years in the legislature of Massachusetts. His knowledge, 
accuracy and despatch eminently qualified him to preside 
in public assemblies ; and his townsmen availed themselves 
of these talents by electing him moderator of all their an- 
nual meetings in April and May, excepting one, and of 
many special meetings, from 1801 to 1823. He presided, 
also, with great dignity and propriety at the meeting of 
clergymen and delegates, when the Cumberland Confer- 
ence of Churches was organized, and the. constitution 
adopted. The poor and necessitous always found in Dr. 
Mitchell a liberal benefactor. His affectionate attachment 
and solicitude in conjugal life can scarcely be described. 
Asa parent, he was unceasingly affectionate and faithful 
to his charge, and, happily for his children, many tokens 
of his regard survive him. His private correspondence 
was extensive, and his letters were full of piety and feel- 
ing. There are some specimens of his composition before 
the public, particularly an Eulogy on General Washington, 
pronounced February 22d, 1800, and ‘an Address on Sa- 
cred Music, delivered before the Beneficent Musical So- 
ciety in the County of Cumberland,” in 1812 ; which dis- 
play the eloquence of feeling, some beautiful imagery, and 
the same savor of piety which characterized most that 
he did. 

Happy would it have been were there no blighting 
traits in the active life of Dr. Mitchell ; but it must be con- 
fessed that he was not faultless, there was a want of uni- 
formity and consistency of conduct, which bespeaks the 
imperfection of human character. Blemishes in those who 
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have rendered themselves conspicuous, always attract pub- 
lic observation, and their example is more injurious in its 
effects than that of ordinary persons. From some cause, 
either an excess of good nature, or too strong a desire to 
accommodate, he would give a reluctant assent to many 
solicitations, which he ought to have met by a prompt de- 
nial. There was a culpable negligence in the management 
of his worldly concerns, and a want of punctuality to mi- 
nor engagements, by which all concerned suffered much 
perplexity, and which greatly embarrassed his own affairs, 
and occasioned an incalculable loss of property. A settle- 
ment of pecuniary accounts, whether the balance was in 
his favor or against him, was equally his aversion. 'These 
frequent disappointments occasioned irritation to the feel- 
ings of those concerned with him, and afforded a pretext 
for remarks discreditable to his veracity. But we would 
not too severely censure those foibles in Dr. Mitchell, 
which had not their origin in unworthy motives or vicious 
propensities ; and which in their aggregate bear no propor- 
tion to his numerous excellences. It appears that during 
the last months of his life he was deeply conscious of the 
errors upon which we have animadverted, and most feel- 
ingly lamented them. That his repentance-was genuine 
is evident, for he had resolved upon reformation, and 
commenced the work with alacrity. 

The principal part of the foregoing sketch was taken 
from the funeral sermon by Rev. Asa Cummings. 

MONRO, GEORGE, M.D. was a native of the state of 
Delaware. He was born in the town of Newcastle, Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1760. His father, of the same name, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, who had emigrated to this country a few 
years before. His mother was Lydia Hall, of Delaware, 
a niece of Governor Hall, of that state. 

His education in English and in the learned languages 
was begun at Newcastle, and continued at the academy at 
Newark, in his native county, a seminary of great excel- 
lence and celebrity. He studied medicine with Dr. John 
Archer, of Hartford county, Maryland, a gentleman of 
much professional respectability, though of eccentric me- 
mory. After completing his studies with Dr. Archer, he 
attended the regular medical lectures in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from that institution. 
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Toward the close of the revolutionary war, Dr. Monro 
served a number of months as surgeon in the army of his 
country. He was connected with that part of it termed 
the ‘‘ Virginia Line ;” and during his military career was 
tent-companion with the venerable General Finley, of 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 

Immediately after the close of the war he went to Eu- 
rope, to avail himself of the advantages to be enjoyed in 
the mature medical schools of the old world. After spend- 
ing about a year in London, attending the lectures and 
hospitals of that great metropolis, he went, in October, 
1784, to Edinburgh, where he remained nearly two years, 
diligently employed in gaining every species of profession- 
al and liberal knowledge, for which the capital of Scotland 
has been long so eminently distinguished. The well- 
informed reader does not need to be reminded that the 
professors who adorned that far-famed medical school at 
the time of which we speak, were Drs. Cullen, Gregory, 
Black, Home, Brown and Monro. On the lectures of all 
these gentlemen he had the privilege of attending ; and to 
any one that knew him it would be unnecessary to add, 
that he availed himself of the privilege with industry, 
with intelligence, and with great success. 

Before leaving Edinburgh Dr. Monro received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in that University. On this 
occasion he composed, and, agreeably to the laws of the 
institution, defended and printed a Latin dissertation on 
the disease called ‘*‘ Cynanche Trachealis.” It is believed 
that in that dissertation Dr. Monro first recommended 
calomel as an efficient medicine in this disease ; a remedy 
which has been since extensively, if not universally, adopt- 
ed. Dr. Cullen, in some of the medical reviews of that 
day, spoke of this dissertation in terms of the most mark- 
ed respect, and more particularly of the remedy just men- 
tioned, 

Dr. Monro left Edinburgh in the month of July, 1786 ; 
and after spending a few months in Paris, he returned to 
the United States in the autumn of that year. He first 
established himself on a valuable farm which he possessed 
near the town of St. George’s, in Newcastle county, 
where for some years he combined the practice of his pro~ 
fession, with the amusement of farming, of which he ap- 
pears to have been extremely fond. 
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In 1793 Dr. Monro formed a matrimonial connexion 
with Miss Jemima Haslet, youngest daughter of Colonel 
John Haslet, whose patriotism and bravery during the 
revolutionary war were greatly distinguished, and whose 
falk, at the battle of Princeton, has been so often commem- 
orated and deplored among the honored martyrs to the 
cause of freedom in that great national conflict. 

In 1797 Dr. Monro removed to Wilmington, in his na- 
tive state, and established himself in the practice of his 
profession in that borough. Here, as might have been 
expected from his talents and advantages, he soon attained 
a high standing. Both as a physician and surgeon he was 
eminently popular, skilful and successful. No man in the 
state, it is believed, had a higher reputation. In this place 
he spent the remainder of his life, daily growing in public 
honor, confidence and usefulness. 

Up to the time when Dr. Monro settled in Wilmington, 
he had been an infidel. But about the year 1799 or 1800, 
his views on this subject underwent an entire change. He 
publicly renounced his deistical sentiments, professed his 
cordial belief in the religion of Jesus Christ, and united 
himself to the Presbyterian church of Wilmington in full 
communion. Not long afterwards he was elected a ruling 
elder of the church of which he was a-member, and to 
the end of life discharged and adorned the duties of the 
office, in the most exemplary and edifying manner. 

Dr. Monro published but little. His imaugural disser- 
tation printed at Edinburgh, and a few medical papers pub- 
lished in the Medical Repository at New-York, were 
all that can now be recollected. ‘They all did him honor, 
and evinced a sound, cultivated and rich mind. 

The character of Dr. Monro was very strongly marked 
in a variety of respects. He had peculiar sensibility of 
temperament. In his friendships he was warm, constant 
and active ; and although naturally irritable, he was, at 
the same time, easily appeased, and ever ready to do good 
to those who had offended him. The same warmth was 
carried into all his social relations. The attachments of 
few men have been more fervent ; the benevolence of few 
more unwearied. 

Dr. Monro was also remarkable for his great simplicity. 
It extended to every thing ; his diet, his dress, his man- 
ners, all were as simple as possible. He drank nothing but 
water ; and appeared reluctant to spend the smallest por- 
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tion of property to gratify appetite, or the love of show, 
while he gave liberally and cheerfully to every benevolent 
object. Indeed so uncommonly large and frequent were 
his donations to pious and charitable objects, that he was 
generally supposed by his friends to be in the receipt of 
a large income; whereas it was barely sufficient, after 
these charities were deducted, to support his family with 
the most rigid economy. . 

Another remarkable trait in his character was perfect 
punctuality to all his appointments. He always made his 
arrangements to be on the spot where he had promised to 
be, a few minutes before the specified time, and would 
wait but a few minutes afterwards, if others failed to at- 
tend. And on the Sabbath, he never failed to have all his 
regular visits despatched, and to be in his seat in church 
some minutes before the commencement of public worship. 

But by nothing was this excellent man more distinguish- 
ed than by the uniformity and fervor of his piety. He 
was not only punctual in his attendance in the house of 
God, and on every public religious ordinance ; but in 
all of them he manifested a spirit of sincere and elevated 
devotion truly unusual. He appeared to drink in the 
truths of the gospel from the preacher’s lips with the most 
marked avidity. Every pious, orthodox sermon, however 
plain, was to him a feast. Every one was good; but the 
last always seemed the best. Every thing approaching to 
‘levity or unseasonable criticism in speaking of sermons or 
preachers, appeared to give him pain, and to be an object 
of his abhorrence. He uniformly carried his religion with 
him, too, into the chambers of the sick and dying. He 
never failed to seek the eternal as well as the temporal 
salvation of his patients. For this purpose he took every 
opportunity to converse with them on spiritual subjects, to 
pray with them, and to distribute among them appropriate 
religious tracts. During the latter years of his life by far 
the largest portion of his time was spent in devotional ex- 
ercises. In fact, all his time not necessarily expended on 
domestic and professional calls, was employed in preparing 
for eternity. His Bible was always open before him ; and 
he seemed to relish no company, book, or employment, 
‘but that which was spiritual and heavenly. He often 
prayed in social meetings; and the prayers of few men 
were ever more remarkable for their humility, compre- 
hensiveness, variety, and spirituality. 
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His last illness was short and only occasionally severe. 
The disease which terminated his life was an ossification 
of the heart. For some days before his death he express- 
eda full expectation of a speedy removal from the world ; 
still, however, his friends were not alarmed ; and even 
those members of his family with whom he frequently, 
and with the most interesting composure conversed on the 
subject of his anticipated speedy departure, could not 
admit the idea that his death was near. His anticipations, 
however, were realized. After a remarkably tender and 
pious conversation on the subject on Sabbath evening, and 
retiring to bed without assistance, his family were over- 
whelmed with grief to find in the morning that his spirit 
had gently taken its flight. He died on the 11th day of 
October, 1819, in the 60th year of his age. 

MONSON, AXNEAS, M.D. was born in New-Haven, 
June 24th, 1734, and was graduated at Yale College in 
1753 : after which he entered upon the study of Divinity 
under the instruction of Dr. Styles, then a tutor at Yale 
College. At the period of the French war, in 1755, he 
officiated as chaplain to Lord Gardner, who was stationed 
on Long-Island ; but finding his health decline in conse- 
quence of the exertions necessary in preaching, he com- 
menced the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. 
John Darly of Easthampton. In 1756 he entered upon 
his professional course in the town of Bedford, state of 
New-York, from whence in 1760 he removed to New- 
Haven, where he obtained a permanent and very respecta- 
ble establishment. 

He was active in forming the Medical Society of Con- 
necticut, was early called to the presidency of that body, 
and was annually reelected as long as he was willing to 
serve. He was appointed a professor in the medical in- 
stitution of Yale College at the time of its organization, 
and continued in office until his death, although he did 
not enter upon the discharge of, the active duties of the 
station. This venerable man sustained for more than half 
a century the highest reputation as a learned, profound, 
devoted and successful physician. Endowed by his Crea- 
tor with a powerful and discriminating mind, animated by 
an ardent love of knowledge, and habituated from early 
life to observe, reason and investigate, he was, until age 
and infirmities checked his career, constantly advancing 
in professional science and usefulness. Although he eame 
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upon the stage before many of the great modern discove- 
ries and improvements had been made, he maintained an 
extensive acquaintance at home, and a correspondence with 
eminent men abroad ; he procured and studied the most 
recent and celebrated works ; obtained specimens of new 
and important substances ; made many experiments in 
pharmacy and in the kindred branches of physical science; 
and allowed no valuable improvement to escape his ob- 
servation. He first introduced many indigenous articles 
of the materia medica into regular practice, and laid the 
foundation for the study of that important branch, which 
has since been so successfully pursued at Yale College. 
Had he entered on professional life thirty years later, he 
would probably have been one of the most successful and 
distinguished cultivators of science, which he always lov- 
ed for its own sake ; but his great object was practical 
utility, and he hastened to carry to the bedside of his 
patients every remedy and every alleviation, the efficacy 
and safety of which had been fully ascertained. 

His devotion to his patients was unwearied, and the 
spirit which prompted his efforts was highly benevolent. 
He was the active friend of the poor, the distressed and 
the forsaken, and his deportment was happily adapted to 
the varying character and situation of his patients. When 
immediate danger was not apprehended, and especially 
where the spirits of the invalid needed the cordial of 
cheerfulness, no man knew better than he, how to dissipate 
the gloom which grows out of the habitual contemplation 
of corporal infirmities. This he effected by kind and en- 
couraging remarks, by sallies of humor and pleasantry, 
and by the historical, biographical and characteristic anec- 
dotes and recollections, which a life eventually covering 
nearly one half of the whole existence of English America, 
and rendered the more interesting by personal acquaint- 
ance with many distinguished men of the very momentous 
epochs in which he lived, had enabled him to collect and 
preserve in his capacious and retentive memory. But 
Dr. Monson knew also when to be grave, and no unsea- 
sonable sprightliness was permitted to appear when serious 
danger filled the sick room with anxiety. On such occa- 
sions, he was able and willing to proffer the comfort and 
consolations of religion ; and in that awful hour, when all 
the aids of science and skill avail no more, he could act 
the part of a christian friend and instructer, and in solemn 
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prayer at the bedside of his patient could commend the 
departing soul to the mercy of God through the Savior 
of men. 

During the war of the revolution he was repeatedly a 
member of the legislature, and for many years in the com- 
mission of the peace. While in public life he actively 
cooperated with those who now sleep with him in the 
dust, in securing the rights of the people of his native 
state. His profession, however, was his theatre of action, 
and for the long period of seventy years he was here emi- 
nently respected. Such was the habitual and even filial 
confidence, reposed by the community in his superior tal- 
ents, knowledge, skill and professional zeal, that in the 
rising and risen generations this feeling had become almost 
traditionary ; and it was with extreme reluctance that his 
numerous friends and patients could be induced to relin- 
quish his services, even when old age had rendered this 
indulgence indispensable. After he became confined for 
the greater part of the time to his own house, he was still, 
in difficult cases, the oracle for advice and consultation ; 
and his capacity and his disposition to be in this manner 
useful, continued to the last. 

Through his long career of almost a century, when he 
had lived until no one remaining in his native city had 
survived so long, he found ‘religion the staff of his age, as 
it had been the guide of his youth. His habitual trust in 
God through Christ, brightened as he advanced into the 
full glow of assured hope, and, although his last days 
were distressed by bodily suffering, his sun set with un- 
clouded splendor, the cheering harbinger of a glorious 
morning. He died June 16th, 1826. 

MOORE, WILLIAM, M.D. This ornament of the 
profession and of christianity, was born at Newton on 
Long-Island, in 1754. His father Samuel, and his grand- 
father Benjamin Moore, were agriculturalists. He receiv- 
ed the rudiments of a classical education under the tuition 
of his elder brother, afterwards Bishop Moore, and Prest- 
dent for many years of Columbia College. He attended 
the lectures on medicine delivered by Drs. Clossey and 
Samuel Bard. . 

In 1778 he went to London and .thence to Edinburgh. 
In 1780 he was graduated Doctor of Medicine, on which 
occasion he published his dissertation De Bile. For more 
than forty years he continued unremittingly engaged in 
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the arduous duties of an extensive practice, particularly in 
midwifery, estimating his number of cases at about three 
thousand. He died in the seventy-first year of his age, in 
April, 1824. 

The medical papers of Dr. Moore may be found in the 
American Medical and Philosophical Register, the New- 
York Medical Repository, and the New-York Medical and 
Physical Journal. For many years Dr. Moore was Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of the county of New-York, 
and an upright and vigilant Trustee of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. | On his death the college recorded 
their testimony to his preeminent worth. 

With the consent of Dr. Francis, at that time Professor 
of Obstetrics in the College, I insert a part of his notice of 
this estimable man as delivered to the class. ‘ Before I 
conclude, permit me to pay my feeble tribute of homage 
and respect to the memory of the late Dr. William 
Moore, recently called from among us by the fiat of 
Providence ; a bright exemplar of the various and im- 
portant qualifications demanded of the practitioner in that 
department of the profession, the duties of which I have 
attempted to exhibit. Iam persuaded that I do not allow 
feelings of personal friendship to prevail over the decis- 
ions of the severest scrutiny, when I assert that no member 
of our profession has exhibited in his life and conduct a 
more beautiful example of the dignity and benignant lustre 
of the medical character. Honored for many years with 
his friendship, and admitted to the privilege of his con- 
versation, I was early taught to look upon Dr. Moore 
with a respect and veneration, which all my subsequent 
acquaintance with him served only to strengthen and con- 
firm. Thousands among us can testify to the mildness 
and urbanity of his manners; to his tender and watchful 
regard to the suffering patient and sympathizing attend- 
ants ; to his warm hearted benevolence of feeling, and de- 
votedness to the good of all whom his eminent attamments 
or the lesson of a pure and unspotted life could profit ; to 
his strictness of moral principle, and uniform devotion to 
the sacred. obligations of religion. It was but a few 
months ago, that the governors of this institution were 
honored with his cooperation and enlightened by his coun- 
sels. How great their loss has been can be known to 
those only who were acquainted with the liberality of his 
views, and his freedom from every mean and selfish bias. 
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Dr. Moore rose to his great eminence by the force of per- 
sonal and professional merit. A liberal education had pre- 
pared him to commence with advantage his medical pur- 
suits, and amid the toil and cares of his laborious career 
he ever continued to recur with ardor and delight to those 
classical studies in which he had been imbued in his 
youth. Seldom, indeed, has it happened that the two 
professions were adorned with such attainments and such 
private excellence, as were exhibited in the instances of Dr. 
William Moore, and his brother the late pious and venera- 
ble bishop of the church. While we cherish their worth, 
let the regret at our bereavement give place to a noble 
emulation of their pure virtue and active benevolence.” 

MORGAN, JOHN, M.D. F.R.S. was born in the city 
of Philadelphia. He discovered in early life a strong pro- 
pensity for learning, and an uncommon application to 
books. He acquired the rudiments of his classical learning 
at the Rev. Dr. Finley’s Academy in Nottingham, and 
finished his studies in the College of Philadelphia under 
the present provost and the late Rev. Dr. Allison. In 
both of these seminaries he acquired the esteem and affec- 
tion of his preceptors, by his singular diligence and profi- 
ciency in his studies. Inthe year 1757 he was admitted to 
the first literary honors that were conferred by the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. During the last years of his attend- 
ance upon the college he began the study of physic under 
the direction of Dr. John Redman of Philadelphia. His 
conduct as an apprentice was such as gained him the es- 
teem and confidence of his master, and the affections of all 
his patients. 

After he had finished his studies under Dr. Redman, he 
entered into the service of his country, asa surgeon and 
lieutenant in the provincial troops of Pennsylvania, in the 
last war which Britain and America carried on against the 
French nation. Asa surgeon, in which capacity only ne 
acted in the army, he acquired both knowledge and repu- 
tation. He was respected by the officers, and beloved by 
the soldiers of the army ; and so great were his diligence 
and humanity in attending the sick and wounded, who 
were the subjects of his care, that I well remember, 
says Dr. Rush his biographer, to have heard it said, 
“that if it were possible for any man to merit Heaven by 
his good works, Dr. Morgan would deserve it for his 
faithful attendance upon his patients.” 
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In the year 1760 he left the army, and sailed for Europe 
with a view of prosecuting his studies in medicine. He at- 
tended the lectures and dissections of the late celebrated Dr. 
William Hunter, and afterwards spent two years in attend- 
ing the lectures of the professors in Edinburgh. Here 
both of the Monros, Cullen, Rutherford, Whytt and Hope, 
were his masters, with each of whom he lived in the most 
familiar intercourse, and all of whom spoke of him with 
affection and respect. At the end of two years he publish- 
ed an elaborate Thesis upon the Formation of Pus, and 
after publicly defending it, was admitted to the honor of 
Doctor of Medicine in the University. From Edinburgh 
he went to Paris, where he spent a winter in attending the 
anatomical lectures and dissections of Mr. Sue. In this 
city he injected a kidney in so curious and elegant a man- 
ner, that it procured his admission into the Academy of 
Surgery in Paris. While on the continent of Europe he 
visited Holland and Italy. In both these countries he was 
introduced to the first medical and literary characters. 
He spent several hours in company with Voltaire at 
Geneva, and had the honor of a long conference with the 
celebrated Morgagni at Padua, when he was in the eight- 
ieth year of his age. This venerable physician, who was 
the light and ornament of two or three successive genera- 
tions of physicians, was so pleased with the doctor, that 
he claimed kindred with him from the resemblance of 
their names, and on the blank leaf of a copy of his works, 
which he presented to him, he inscribed with his own 
hand the following words: ‘‘ Affini suo, medico precla- 
rissimo, Johanni Morgan, donat auctor.” Upon the doc- 
tor’s return to London he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was likewise admitted as a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians in London, and a member of 
the College of Physicians in Edinburgh. 

It was during his absence from home that he concerted 
with Dr. Shippen the plan of establishing a medical 
school in the city of Philadelphia. He returned in the 
year 1765 loaded with literary honors, and was received 
with open arms by his fellow citizens. They felt an in- 
terest in him for having advanced in every part of Europe 
the honor of the American name. Immediately after his 
arrival he was elected Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, and delivered soon afterwards at a public 
commencement, his plan for connecting a medical school 
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with the College of Philadelphia. This discourse was 
composed with taste and judgment, and contained many 
of the true principles of liberal medical science. _ In 
the year 1769 he had the pleasure of seeing the first fruits 
of his labors for the advancement of medicine. Five 
young gentlemen received in that year from the hands of 
the present provost the first honors in medicine that ever 
were conferred in America. The historian who shall here- 
after relate the progress of medical science in America, 
will be deficient in candor and justice, if he does not con- 
nect the name of Dr. Morgan with that auspicious era, in 
which medicine was first taught and studied as a science 
in this country. 

But the zeal of Dr. Morgan was not confined to the ad- 
vancement of medical science alone. He had an active 
hand in the establishment of the American Philosophical 
Society, and he undertook in the year 1773 a voyage 
to Jamaica, on purpose to solicit benefactions for the 
_advancement of general literature in the college. He pos- 
sessed an uncommon capacity for acquiring knowledge. 
His memory was extensive and accurate ; he was intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Latin and Greek classics ; had 
read much in medicine, and in all his pursuits he was 
persevering and indefatigable. He was capable of friend- 
ship, and in his intercourse with his patients discovered 
the most amiable andexemplary tenderness. I never knew 
a person who had been attended by him, that did not 
speak of his sympathy and attention with gratitude and 
respect. Such was the man who once filled the chair of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in our College. He 
isnow no more. His remains now sleep in the silent 
grave ; but not so his virtuous actions. Every act of 
benevolenee which he performed, every public spirited 
enterprise which he planned or executed, and every tear 
of sympathy which he shed, are faithfully recorded, and 
shall be preserved for ever.—Rush’s Account of Dr. Morgan. 

In October, 1775, Dr. Morgan was appointed by con- 
gress Director General and Physician in Chief to the Gen- 
eral Hospital of the American army. He immediately re- 
paired to Cambridge, where by direction of Washington 
he commenced a new arrangement of the hospital depart- 
ment, and instituted examinations of the surgeons and 
mates of the hospital and army. The compiler of this 
work passed a strict examination by him. From Cam- 
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bridge he removed to New-York with the army. The 
duties of his office were extremely laborious and ‘em- 
barrassing. He attempted to establish a systematic 
method of conducting the medical department, and labor- 
ed with indefatigable industry to effect the object; but his 
utmost exertions proved ineffectual ; the sick and wounded 
suffered for want of medicine and stores which it was im- 
possible for him to provide ; unjust clamors were raised 
against him, and in 1777 congress removed him from of-_- 
fice without an opportunity to vindicate himself. After 
his removal a committee of congress, appointed by his re- 
quest, investigated his whole conduct, which resulted in an 
honorable acquittal of all the charges exhibited against 
him. He died at Philadelphia, October 15th, 1789, in the | 
54th year of his age. 

Dr. Morgan was elected an honorary member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. He published ‘‘ Tentamen 
Medicum de Puris Confectione,”* Edinburgh, 1763 ; ‘* A 
Discourse upon the Institution of Medical Schools im 
America,” 1765; ‘* A Recommendation of Inoculation 
according to Baron Dimsdale’s Method,” 1776. In the 
year 1766 John Sergeant, Esq. a merchant of London and 
a member of parliament, presented to the College of Phi- 
ladelphia a fund for a prize of ‘a gold medal for the best 
essay on the reciprocal advantages of a perpetual union 
between Great Britain and her American colonies. For 
this prize there were nine competitors. Dr. Morgan pro- 
duced four dissertations on the subject and was the success- 
ful candidate for the gold medal. In 1777 he published 
a vindication of his public character in the station of Di- 
rector General of the military hospitals. 

MOSELEY, ABNER, M.D., was born in the town of 
Glastenbury, Connecticut, in the year 1765. His parents — 
were respectable, especially his mother who was distin- 
guished for strength of mind and energy of character. 
He received a good early education, took his first degree 
at Yale College in 1786, and studied his profession under 
his venerable uncle, the highly respected Dr. Thomas 
Moseley, of East Haddam, who was afterwards President 
of the Connecticut Medical Society. The subject of this 
notice, after spending some time with his instructer, attend- 


* Dr. Morgan is said-to be the first who proposed the theory of the formation of 
pus by the secretory action of the vessels of the part, ; 
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ed one of the early courses of lectures in Philadelphia, un- 
der Rush, Shippen, Morgan, &c. . 

After completing his education he settled in his native 
town, from which he removed to Weathersfield in 1795. 
Here he soon found himself established in an extensive 
and profitable course of practice, which he continued with 
increasing reputation till his death, which occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1811, in the 46th year of his age. Dr. Moseley’s 
education gave him advantages over most of his contem- 
poraries as a physician, and particularly as an accoucheur, 
in which department of his profession his reputation was 
deservedly great and extensive. As aman and a member 
of society he was useful, active and public spirited, and 
greatly respected. As a husband and father he was kind 
and affectionate, assiduous in his attentions, and much de- 
voted to his family. In his person he was tall, strait, of a 
commanding figure and noble countenance ; he possessed - 
great bodily strength and activity. 

In Dr. Moseley the sick ever founda real friend ; his 
kindness, his assiduity, his frankness, his sympathy, and 
his efforts to relieve their distress and increase their com- 
forts, secured the affection of his employers, and each in- 
dividual considered him as his personal friend. He marri- 
ed Miss Wells of Glastenbury, by whom he had a numer- 
ous family. She died a few months before him. At his 
death the whole town in which he lived was in mourning, 
and manifested a scene of gloom and sorrow. Such an 
expression of public opinion is the best eulogy a man can 
possess, and speaks a language of applause more to be de- 
sired than any other tribute however splendid or mag- 
nificent. 

MOULTRIE, JOHN, M.D., was a native of Europe, 
and came to this country in 1733. He established himself 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and for forty years stood 
at the head of his profession in that city. He possessed 
great talents for observation, and was wonderfully success- 
ful in discovering the hidden causes of diseases and adopt- 
ing remedies for their removal. 

His death was regretted asa great public calamity. Sev- 
eral of the ladies of Charleston bedewed his grave with 
tears, and went into mourning on the occasion. The year — 
after his decease was distinguished by the deaths of several 
women in childbirth. While he lived, they thought them- 
selves secure of the best assistance in the power of man or 
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of art, in’case of extremity. In losing him, they lost their 
hopes. Depressing fears sunk their spirits, and in an un- 
usual number of cases produced fatal consequences. He 
died about the year 1773. He was the idol of his patients. 
They who had him once, could not be satisfied, in case of 
need, without having him again. So great was the confi- 
dence reposed in his judgment, that they who were usually 
attended by him, preferred his advice and assistance, even 
on the festive evening of St. Andrew’s day, to that of any 
other professional man in his most collected moments. | 

Dr. Moultrie left’a son, John, who was eminent in litera- 
ture and medical science ; he was the first Carolinian who 
obtained a medical degree from the University of Edin- 
burgh, where in 1749 he defended a thesis “‘ De Febre 
Flava.” He was afterwards lieutenant governor of East 
Florida. | | | | 

OGDEN, DR. JACOB, was the descendant ofan English 
family, and was born at Newark, New-Jersey, in the year 
1721. He received the elements of a good classical education 
in Yale College ; and after having prosecuted his medical 
studies under such circumstances as the colonies then afford- 
ed, entered upon the practice of medicine at Jamaica, on 
Long Island. He soon obtained a large share of public pat- 
ronage, and was distinguished as an excellent practitioner 
for nearly forty years. The sphere of his professional em- 
ployment was not limited to his place of residence, 
but embraced a large district of the country ; he enjoy- 
ed the confidence of many of the eminent men of-his 
day, particularly of Dr. Colden, and Dr. John Bard, of 
the city of New-York. He was an able supporter of the 
practice of inoculation for the smallpox, and made free 
use of mereury as a precautionary means in the manage- 
ment of that disease, according to the popular theory of 
the time. He placed much reliance upon the free use of 
the same medicine in the treatment of pneumonic affect- 
ions. A manuscript account by him, detailing his opin- 
ions of hydrophobia, is said to be in existence : he main- 
tained the utility of mercury in this disorder. 

But Dr. Ogden is best known by his letters addressed 
to Mr. Hugh Gaine, on the ‘‘ Malignant Sore Throat Dis- 
temper,” which is the only printed production of his pen, 
so far as can be ascertained. These letters were reprinted 
several years after their first appearance, in the New-York 
Medical Repository, Volume V. The date of them is 
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Jamaica, October 28th, 1769, and September 14th, 1774. ‘ 
In these letters he has been sufficiently careful to con- 
fine himself more especially to a consideration of the 
sore throat distemper, without involving the disorder 
with croup or cynanche trachealis, a circumstance 
which has unfortunately taken place with some later 
and more eminent authors. It is contested whether the 
honor belongs exclusively to him of having first introduc- 
ed the mercurial practice in the treatment of inflammatory 
disorders in the United States. The venerable Dr. Ho- 
lyoke of Salem, Massachusetts, informs us that so early as 
in the years 1751 or 1752 he was in the habit of prescrib- 
ing this mineral. ‘‘ About that time, says he, pleurisies and 
peripneumonies were remarkably prevalent and might be 
called epidemical.”’ About twenty years before the date 
of Dr. Ogden’s first letter, he assures us, he administered 
the ‘‘mercurius dulcis” freely in the sore throat disease 
both in children and in adults. It would further appear 
that the eccentric Dr. Douglass of Boston had recourse to 
mercurials in the sore throat distemper of 1736. Perhaps 
it is most safe to divide the merit of this bold and adven- 
turous innovation in practice between Drs. Douglass and 
Ogden. The authority of the latter, however, had great 
weight in extending the mercurial treatment in the sore 
throat affection, and in other diseases of an acute nature. 

‘¢ While other physicians, says Dr. Francis, were timid- 
ly and capriciously prescribing small doses of mercury, 
in combination with other articles, for the cure. of the 
malignant sore throat distemper, Dr. Ogden of Long Is- 
land with higher and more correct pathological views, 
introduced mercurial remedies in this disorder, with a 
confidence which his success amply warranted. The hon- 
or therefore must justly be conceded to him of having 
been the first who in the United States availed him- 
self of the free use of mercurials in the treatment of inflam- 
matory diseases. His letters on this occasion prove him 
to have been a bold and vigorous practitioner, and de- 
serve to be referred to as creditable evidence of his attain- 
ments in medical literature.” After an active and. useful 
life Dr. Ogden suffered an accident by the fright of his 
horse which induced a fatal illness. He died in the 59th 
rear of his age. : 

ORNE, JOSEPH, M.M.S.S. was a native of Salem, 
born in 1749. In his childhood he was remarkable for the 
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precocity of his understanding ; at the age of twelve 
years he entered Harvard College, and received his first 
degree in 1765. He then began his medical studies under 
the direction of Dr. Edward A. Holyoke of Salem. In 
1770 he removed to Beverly, and established himself in 
medical practice with a fair reputation and increasing 
fame. In 1777 he returned to Salem under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, where he continued in his professional pur- 
suits until his death. 

Application being made to the venerable Dr. Holyoke 
for information relative to Dr. Orne, he, now in the 99th 
year of his age, replied with his own pen as follows : 
‘< In answer to your’s respecting the character of the late 
Dr. Orne as a physician. He lived with me upwards of 
four years, and appeared to me well informed in the line 
of his profession, to which he was diligently attentive. 
He resided, after leaving me, several years in Beverly, 
where, I believe, he was esteemed as a successful prac- 
titioner. Upon his return to Salem,- though I had not 
many opportunities of seeing his practice, I know he was 
in good repute in those families in which he was employ- 
ed : but I cannot say that I ever heard that he was noted 
as a bold practitioner ; if I did it has slipped my memory. 
If his life had been protracted, I have no doubt but he 
would have been eminent. That he had genius, wit and 
learning is certain ; he was, in my opinion, one of the 
best poets our country has produced ; though I believe 
he never gave any thing to the public.” 

As a practising physician Dr. Orne is recollected as pos- 
sessing a sound and discriminating judgment, and was 
often consulted by his brethren in difficult cases. His 
sagacity and. medical knowledge were happily manifested 
in a case which he pronounced Hydrocephalus internus at 
a time when that malady had not been discriminated by 
other physicians, and on examination after death his prog- 
nostic was found to prove the correctness of his judgment. 
His ardor for the improvement of medicine and in enrich- 
ing his own mind with scientific knowledge was evinced 
by his exertions in importing from Europe the most recent 
valuable publications, and dedicating all his leisure to the 
investigation of new subjects. That he was not inattent- 
ive to the medical remedies of our own soil appears by 
an ingenious communication to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. His object was to bring into notice a new article, 
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the Heracleum Lanatum, Cowparsnip, as a remedy in epi- 
lepsy. He gave an accurate botanical description of the 
plant, and detailed five cases in which he had employed 
it, in three of which radical cures were effected. ; 

Dr. Orne possessed not only a taste for poetry, paint- 
ing and the belles lettres, but also for natural philo- 
sophy ; and had his short sojourn in life been protract- 
ed, his talents would probably have been devoted to 
the most useful purposes. But insatiate consumption seiz- 
ed him as its victim, and termimated his earthly career, 
January 28th, 1786, in the 37th year of his age. That 
the public voice duly appreciated his talents and acquire- 
ments, will appear from the circumstance, that his name is 
found among the first associates in the charter of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences of this state, and that of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and he was also a member 
of the Philosophical Library Company in Salem. 

OSBORN, JOHN, M.M.S.S. Hon. was born at Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, in 1713, and was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1737, where he displayed great talents for 
mathematical investigations. After leaving college he re- 
paired to his father’s house at Eastham, and spent some 
time in a state of irresolution. ‘To while away this inter- 
val, and to gratify the wishes of his father, he paid some 
attention to divinity. At an association of the neighbor- 
ing clergy in Chatham, ke delivered a sermon of his own 
composition. The ingenuity of this discourse, though not 
perfectly orthodox, commanded the approbation of his 
reverend hearers. 

He next turned his attention to medicine, and being duly 
qualified settled as a physician at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. He married about this time; and in 1753 wrote toa 
sister, then living at Plymouth, the following account of 
himself and family. ‘‘ We are all in usual plight except 
myself. Jam confined chiefly to the house ; am weak, 
lame and uneasy ; and never expect to be hearty and strong 
again. Ihave lingered along almost two years a life not 
worth having, and how much longer it will last I cannot 
tell: We have six children, the oldest fourteen years old 
the last November, the youngest two years last January ; 
the eldest a daughter, the next a son, and so on to the end 
of the chapter.”” The illness he mentions was the effect 
of a fever from which he never recovered. The life, 
which he thought “‘ not worth having,” lasted but ashort 
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time after he wrote the abovementioned letter. He died 
May 31st, 1753, at the age of 40. 

He was a very respectable physician, but was more cele- 
brated as a scholar and a poet than most of the literary 
men of his day. When at college he was distinguished 
for his Latin verses, and one of the professors pronounced 
his hexameters truly Virgilian. His Whaling Song has 
continued to be celebrated to this time, and no whaleman 
ever sings\or speaks of it but with rapture. He also wrote 
a very beautiful elegiac epistle addressed to one sister on 
the death ofanother. Dr. Osborn’s Whaling Song deserves 
to be preserved, and is given below. 


WHALING SONG. 


WHEN spring returns with western gales, 
And gentle breezes sweep 

The ruffling seas, we spread our sails 
To plough the watery deep. 


For killing northern whales prepar’d, 
Our nimble boats on board, 

With craft and rum (our chief regard) 
And good provision stor’d. 


Cape Cod, our dearest, native land 
We leave astern, and lose 

Its sinking cliffs and lessening sands, 
While zephyr gently blows. 


Bold, hardy men, with blooming age, 
Our sandy shores produce ; 

With monstrous fish they dare engage, 
And dangerous callings choose. 


Now towards the early dawning east 
We speed our course away, 

With eager minds, and joyful hearts, 

. To meet therising day. 


Then as we turn our wondering eyes, 
We view one constant show ; 

Above, around, the circling skies ; 
The rolling seas below. 


- When eastward, clear of Newfoundland, 
We stem the frozen pole, 
We see the icy islands stand, 
The northern billows roll. 


As to the north we make our way, 
Surprising scenes we find ; 

We lengthen out the tedious day, 
And leave the night behind. 


Now see the northern regions, where 
Eternal winter reigns ; 


One day and night fills up the year, 
And endless cold maintains. 


We view the monsters of the deep, 
Great whales in numerous swarms ; 
And creatures there, that play and leap, 

Of strange unusual forms. 


When we our wonted station gain 
And whales around us play ; 

We launch our boats into the main, 
And swiftly chase our prey. 


In haste we ply our nimble oars, 
For an assault designed : 

The sea beneath us foams and roars, 
And leaves a wake behind. 


A mighty whale we rush upon, 
And in our irons throw : 

She darts her monstrous body down 
Among the waves below. 


And when she rises out again, 
We soon renew the fight ; 
Thrust our sharp lancets in amain, 
And all her rage excite. 


Enrag’d she makes a mighty bound : 
Thick foams the whiten’d sea : 

The waves in circles rise around, 
And widening roll away. 


She thrashes with her tail around, 
And blows her reddening breath 5 
She breaks the air, a deafening sound, 

While ocean groans beneath. 


From num’rous wounds,with crimson flood 
She stains the frothy seas, 

And gasps and blows her latest blood, 
While quivering life decays. 
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With joyful hearts we see her die, When in the hold we her secure, 
And on the surface lay ; And place our bone and oil, 

While all with eager haste apply, In cans of punch, our sovereign cure, 
To save our breathless prey. We drown ail care and toil. 


OSBORN, DR. JOHN, son of the preceding, was born 
March 17th, 1741, and died in the summer of 1825. He 
studied his profession at Hartford under Dr. Morrison, an 
able physician from Scotland, and practised physic at 
Middletown, Connecticut, his native place, more than sixty 
years. During the campaign of 1758, though very young, 
he was with the army that attacked Ticonderoga, and in 
a subordinate capacity, was in the medical department of 
the provincial troops. He was a man of very extensive 
reading, and for many years possessed the best private 
medical library in the state. His knowledge of the ma- 
- teria medica was very accurate and extensive, and previous © 
to the return of Professor Silliman from Europe he was 
unquestionably the first chemist in Connecticut. He early 
exerted himself to remove the prejudices against inocula- 
tion, and was the first in Connecticut who introduced the 
antiphiogistic regimen in the smallpox. Previous to the 
revolutionary war, he published La Condamine’s Treatise 
upon that disease with an Appendix of his own, and dis- 
tributed the work gratis. It is principally owing to his 
exertions that inoculation under certain limitations was 
introduced into Connecticut. He was one of the founders 
of the Medical Society of that state. 

OSBORN, JOHN C., M.D. the eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Middletown, Connecticut, September, 
1766. He received his classical education at Middletown 
under the Rev. Enoch Huntington, an eminent scholar ; 
and his medical education exclusively under his father. 
He was not distinguished by any academic honor till he 
became eminent in his profession in North Carolina, to 
which state he removed in 1787. Here he was well 
known as a successful practitioner, and was repeatedly 
placed at the head of the Medical Society of the district. 
He came to the city of New-York in 1807, and was short- 
ly after introduced to a large scene of practice. He was 
created Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, in the 
Medical Faculty of Columbia College, and upon the union 
of that Faculty with the College of Physicians and Sur- 
Sebi he was appointed Professor of Obstetrics and the 

iseases of Women and Children. He died of a pulmo- 
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nary disorder in the island of St. Croix, upon the day of 
his landing, March 5th, 1819. 

With his professional erudition Dr. Osborn united great 
literary acquirements, and his knowledge of books was 
varied and extensive. These acquisitions he often dis- 
played in his courses of public instruction. His view of 
the materia medica as a science was equalled by few, and 
his knowledge of the actual medical qualities of the native 
productions of our soil was a subject which he delighted 
to investigate, and in his practice and by his instructions 
he earnestly enjoined an acquaintance with these impor- 
tant remedial agents. 

Dr. Osborn was a man of much more science and emi- 
nence in his profession than either his father or grand- 
father, and possessed a very fine taste for poetry, belles 
lettres and painting. While he was quite a young man 
Mr. Barlow submitted to him and his friend, the late 
Richard Alsop, Esq. the manuscript of the Vision of 
Columbus for their correction and revision, previous to its 
publication. His taste in painting was highly cultivated, 
and he might have attained to great eminence as an artist. 

PEABODY, DR. NATHANIEL, was born at Topsfield 
in the county of Essex, Massachusetts, March Ist, 1741. 
His father Jacob Peabody, who was an eminent physician 
and a man of literature and science, removed in April, 
1745, from Topsfield to Leominster in the county of Wor- 
cester, and resided there till his death in 1758. His 
mother was Susanna, daughter of the Rev. John Rogers 
who was for fifty years minister of Boxford, Massachu- 
setts. She was of the tenth generation in the direct line 
of descent from John Rogers, the martyr burned at Smith- 
field, and she possessed a strong and cultivated mind. 
Nathaniel, the subject of this notice, derived his early 
education entirely from his father, never having attended 
school a day in his life. He also studied and practised 
physic with him from twelve till eighteen years. of age, 
when his father died. 

At about the age of twenty he settled in the town of 
Plaistow, New-Hampshire, and soon acquired extensive 
practice. Early in life Dr. Peabody was a favorite with 
the government of the Province, and held several offices 
under it. In 1771, when only thirty years old, he was 
commissioned by Governor Wentworth as a justice of 
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the peace la the quorum was then and for many years 
afterwards much more responsible and important than at 
the present day. 

In 1774 Dr. Peabody was appointed lieutenant colonel 
in the militia. At this time the controversy between the 
colonies and the parent country had approached its crisis ; 
the revolution was rapidly dawning, and the battle of 
Lexington was fought in the succeeding April. Dr. P. 
espoused with ardor the cause of his country, and was the 
first man in New-Hampshire who resigned a king’s com- 
mission on account of political opinions. In December of 
this year he with a few others boldly assaulted Fort Wil- 
liam and Mary at Newcastle, confined the captain of the 
fort and his five men, and carried off one hundred barrels 
of powder. This important enterprise was accomplished 
at the most fortunate point of time, just before the arrival 
of several companies of the king’s troops, who took pos- 
session of the fort. 

During the first three or four years of the revolutionary 
war, Dr. P. was constantly employed in various stations 
in the legislature, in committees and in conventions ; in 
all which he appears to have been conspicuous as a leading 
character in the affairs which so greatly agitated the pub- 
lic mind. His shrewdness, vigilance and activity qualified 
him in a peculiar manner for his station ; and it is said he 
was eminently successful in detecting and exposing the 
treasonable practices of the tories. He was for some time 
chairman of the committee of safety, and other commit- 
tees, to whom were referred subjects of the greatest im- 
portance to the liberty and welfare of the state. The com- 
mittee of safety in those days was vested with the highest 
trust in the gift of the General Court, and was composed 
of men of tried patriotism and integrity. They were con- 
sidered as the Supreme Executive, and during the recess 
of the convention their orders and recommendations had. 
the same effect as the acts and resolves of that whole body. 

In 1778 he was appointed Adjutant General of the Militia 
of the state with the rank of colonel, and in the following 
year served in that capacity with our troops at Rhode- 
Island under General Whipple. In the same year, in the 
month of January, commissioners from all the New-Eng- 
land states, together with Pennsylvania, Delaware, New- 
York and New-Jersey, convened at New-Haven by the 
recommendation of Congress, for the purpose of regulating 
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and ascertaining the price of labor, manufactures, internal 
produce and commodities, and for other purposes. In 
this convention Colonel P. was one of the delegates from 
New-Hampshire. In March, 1779, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Continental congress. He took his seat in 
that body in June, and immediately became an active and 
useful member. In September following he was added to 
the medical committee, and soon after was made its chair- 
man. The functions of this committee were highly im- 
portant and arduous, the whole management of the hospi- 
tal and medical department of the army having devolved 
upon it. At the commencement of the year 1780, the 
country was apparently on the brink of ruin. The public 
Treasury was empty ; the paper currency had almost en- 
tirely lost its value ; the public faith had failed ; the army 
greatly reduced in numbers, destitute of pay, clothing, and 
sometimes of food, was on the point of mutiny ; and 
peculation and disorder had crept into the public offices, 
In this state of affairs congress resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee to proceed to Head Quarters, to consult with the 
Commander in Chief and the Commissary and Quarter 
Master General about the defects of the present system ; 
to carry into execution any plan for conducting the Quar- 
ter Master’s and Commissariat departments ; to consolidate 
regiments, abolish unnecessary posts, erect others, dis- 
charge unnecessary officers, retrench expenses, and gene- 
rally to exercise every power requisite to effect a reforma- 
tion of abuses and to correct the general arrangements of 
the departments in any way connected with the matters 
committed to them. Of this committee General P. was 
an active and very useful member, and his conduct was 
approved and applauded by many of the most illustrious 
patriots of that time. 

In 1780, having been afflicted with ill health, he ex- 
pressed a desire to be relieved from his laborious services 
in Congress, and in the latter part of that year his place was 
supplied by Woodbury Langdon, Esq. and he returned to 
New-Hampshire. But we still find him actively engaged 
for the public interest, sustaining various offices under the 
government of his own state, as representative in the leg- 
islature for several successive years, Counsellor, Senator, 
Brigadier General of the light horse, chairman of various 
committees, &c. &c. In 1793 he was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Major General of Militia, 
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which offices he resigned in 1798, and soon after announc- 
ed in the public papers that he should in future decline all 
public trusts. ‘This, however, was at a period of party 
asperity, when from his rigid republican principles his 
popularity was much on the decline. It would, however, 
appear unjust not to confess, that in the numerous public 
stations which he sustained during our revolutionary strug- 
gle, General P. never failed to manifest unimpeachable 
patriotism and indefatigable perseverance. On occasions 
of the greatest trials, when our public affairs were almost 
in a state of desperation, he displayed a firmness of mind, 
a soundness of judgment, and efficiency of conduct, calcu- 
lated to dissipate the darkest clouds, and encourage new 
hopes and more vigorous exertions. By his enterprizing 
and active public services he gained the confidence and 
entire approbation of the Commander in Chief. 

General P. was one of the chief founders of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, which was incorporated by 
the legislature of that state in 1790. In the following 
year he received from Dartmouth College the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. The state of his property and 
finances became greatly deranged and embarrassed, which 
he attributed chiefly to great losses by means of suretyship, 
and the plunder and sale of his property through the neg- 
ligence, misconduct and turpitude of his agents and sup- 
posed friends. These misfortunes resulted in his confine- 
ment for debt to the limits of the prison at Exeter for 
several of the last years of his life. 

_ General Peabody, says his biographer, was not without 
foibles and faults. He was always rather vain and opin- 
ionative. At middle age he was almost passionately fond 
of dress and ostentatious parade, and expended large sums 
for such purposes. He was a fine horseman, and in his 
golden days usually travelled with the most elegant horses, 
of which he was a good judge and great admirer, attend- 
ed by his servant ; and the people regarded him as a per- 
sonage of high rank and consequence. But as imperfec- 
tion is the lot of humanity, let his errors and faults rest in 
oblivion ; let him receive the general amnesty which the 
living, conscious of their own frailties, do in charity freely 
grant to the dead. His natural abilities, though by some 
called “ airy and lofty,” were of a high order, and, had 
he not devoted them so early to his country, might have 
raised him to a proud eminence in his profession. His 
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perceptions were quick, his invention powerful, his reason- 
ing tolerably prompt, just and perspicuous, and his mem- 
ory remarkably tenacious ; but he was most distinguished 
for his caustic wit and resistless ridicule. These pow- 
ers made him more formidable as an opponent, than desi- 
rable as an ally, and it is said of him by his contempora- 
ries in the legislature, that though not always successful in 
carrying his own measures, he seldom failed in an attempt 
to defeat the projects of others. At the time when he was 
Speaker of the House, his influence was so great that by 
means of three or four of his associates he ruled the state ; 
and letters from some of the first men who flourished at. 
that period, show the high value which was placed on his 
friendship. His disposition was rather hasty, yet he could 
bend his will to his purposes, and regulate his passions to 
his views. His stock of general knowledge was respecta- 
ble. Of national politics his views were liberal, accurate 
and often original. From his knowledge of human nature 
and the selfish policy of nations, he foresaw approaching 
danger and raised his warning voice. His leaning was 
always decidedly in favor of popular rights. In his po- 
litics he was a democratic republican, and he firmly 
adhered to that party. ! 
“In early life Dr. Peabody was a good physician, and 
practised with success and general applause. He contin- 
ued to administer to the health of others, till he could no 
longer help himself. Patients came to him from distant 
parts, and he cured or alleviated many difficult chronic 
cases which were beyond the skill of his younger contem- 
poraries. His manner, as well as his application, was 
always pleasing, and his wit and humor made him popu- 
lar. In his habits he was regular and correct ; he ate and 
drank but little, and that of the best ; seldom slept more 
than four or five hours, often not over two, and those the 
latter part of the night. He was considered by his friends 
as a cheerful, sociable, witty and friendly man ; generous, 
noble spirited and honorable, never deserting his friends 
in the hour of need. He was also a patron of enterprise 
and merit, and several young men were indebted to him 
for liberal education, and their subsequent prosperity. A 
mind like his was calculated for great changes in popular- 
ity and fortune. These changes in early life served to 
steel his mind against vicissitudes, and made him amore able 
general in avoiding or recovering from them. They did 
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not, however, sour his temper, and cloud his intellect. 
He endeavored to enjoy life himself, and by his pleasantry 
make his friends happy. 

His mental powers were but little impaired by age. 
The anguish of sickness and disease he bore with fortitude, 
and was rarely heard to complain, till attacked with that 
complication of most excruciating disorders, which, after 
two or three weeks, terminated his earthly career on 
Saturday, June 27th, 1823. The able writer from whom 
this sketch is an abstract, makes no mention of Dr. Peabo- 
dy’s belief in the sacred truths of revealed religion, but 
there appears too much reason to suppose that he was a 
favorer of infidelity. He was in the latter part of his life 
subjected to the annoyance of prejudice and enmities, and 
by many of the virtuous viewed in the light of a degraded 
character, But observes his biographer in conclusion, 
‘¢ On a candid review of all the transactions and peculiar 
circumstances of General Peabody’s long life, from his 
cradle to his grave, we are impelled to the conclusion, 
that he was a useful citizen, an enlightened politician, and 
in times of trial and danger, as well as in the halcyon 
days of peace and prosperity, a firm and ardent friend to 
his country.—New-Hampshire Historical Collections. 

PERKINS, DR. JOSEPH, was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1727 ; commenced practice in Norwich, his native 
town, and became very eminent in both medicine and 
surgery, performing all the capital operations in that part 
of the colony. He possessed brilliant talents, and was distin- 
guished for scientific pursuits, and for undissembled piety, 
patriotism and benevolence. He. continued to practise 
extensively till near the close of life, and died in 1794, 
aged.90 years. 

The following authenticated case is noticed by his biogra- 
pher as being deemed at the time extraordinary in its na- 
ture, and peculiar in its circumstances. In 1761 Abiel 
Stark, of Lebanon, was. afflicted with umbilical hernia, 
from which he suffered extremely, and incarceration 
had actually taken place before Dr. Perkins could visit 
him. Immediate recourse to the operation for strangulat- 
ed hernia was deemed indispensable ; on exposing the in- 
testine it was found sphacelated, and the case apparently 
hopeless. Under this impression Dr. P. resolved on the 
expedient of attempting to effect an artificial introsuscep- 
tion. This he accomplished by introducing the diseased 
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part of the intestine into the sound, and finished the oper- 
ation in the usual way. About the seventh day after the 
operation the patient evacuated the diseased part of the 
intestine, measuring eight inches, having small pieces of 
the mesentery attached to it perfectly sound. Mr. Stark 
enjoyed tolerable health for nine years after the operation, 
and died of a palsy. Drs. Clarke and Metcalf, respectable 
physicians of Lebanon, assisted in examining the body, 
and found the intestine at its union had formed a stricture 
a little larger than a goose quill. 

PERKINS, DR. ELISHA, son of the preceding, was 
born at Norwich, state of Connecticut, in January, 1740, 
and was educated for the profession by his father. He 
possessed by nature uncommon endowments, both bodily 
and mental. In his person he was six feet high and of re- 
markable symmetry. 

His ability to perform active professional business was 
extraordinary ; he frequently rode sixty miles a day, and’ 
generally on horseback, and this without the aid of artifi- 
cial stimulants, never making use of ardent spirits. He 
had contracted a habit altogether peculiar to himself. 
When making his professional visits and inclined to sleep, 
he would hand his watch to a person and throwing him- 
self on a bed or couch, give orders to be waked in five. 
minutes precisely ; if suffered to sleep six minutes, he 
would know by his feelings that the time had been exceed-_ 
ed, and whenever the time of sleep exceeded by one min- 
ute his rule, he invariably would say that he felt the worse 
for it. By this practice he was enabled to perform his 
duties with three or four hours sleep in the night for many 
weeks in succession, though subjected to great fatigue. 

Having descended from respectable ancestry, who 
long possessed a distinguished influence in the medical 
profession in that vicinity, he attained a considerable 
reputation and popularity. His acquaintance was very 
extensive, and his great liberality and social habits allured 
to his house gentlemen from different parts of the country, 
and his inquiring mind seemed ever to search for some- 
thing new in every sphere which could better the condi- 
tion of the human family. He had a happy facility in— 
communicating his views, and turning to some valuable 
purpose such information as he could derive from others. 
He made great sacrifices in establishing and supporting an 
academy in Plainfield, and other useful improvements in 
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that town. He was esteemed as a man of strict honor and 
integrity of character. 

Dr. Perkins entered with peculiar zeal into a new pro- 
ject for the cure of diseases, which gained no inconsider- 
able celebrity at the time of its promulgation in 1796. 
Conceiving an idea that metallic substances might have an 
influence on the nerves and muscles of animals, and be 
capable of being converted to useful purposes as external 
agents in medicine, he was induced to institute numerous 
experiments with various kinds of metals, till at length, 
after several years pursuit of the object, he discovered a 
composition which would serve his purpose, and from 
which he formed his Metallic Tractors. These consisted 
of two instruments, one having the appearance of steel, 
the other of brass. They were about three inches in 
length, and pointed at one end ; and the manner in which 
they were applied was, by drawing the points over the 
affected parts ina downward direction for about twenty 
minutes each time. The complaints in which this opera- 
tion has been found most useful, according to Dr. Perkins, 
are local inflammations in general, pains in the head, face, 
teeth, breast, side, stomach, back, rheumatism, &c. Dr. 
P. obtained a patent for his discovery, and traveled 
through the country to disseminate his new practice, and 
his career was attended with great success. Numerous 
cures were effected by the employment of the Tractors in 
his hands and in those of others. His enthusiasm pervaded 
all ranks, and received the countenance of many enlight- 
ened physicians and philosophers. Pamphlets were pub- 
lished to explain the modus operandi of the new remedy, 
and the Professors of three universities in America gave 
attestations in favor of its efficacy. The operation was 
alleged to be similar in its principles to Animal Magnet- 
ism, or, according to some, animal electricity or Galvanism. 

The fame of the Metallic Tractors soon reached Europe. 
They were introduced at Copenhagen in 1798, where 
twelve physicians and surgeons, chiefly professors and lec- 
turers in the Royal Frederick’s Hospital, commenced a 
course of experiments, and reported the result to Profess- 
ors Herholdt and Rafn. The experiments, fifty in num- 
ber, were deemed sufficiently important to demand publi- 
cation in an octavo volume. ‘The professors introduced 
the term Perkinism in honor of the discoverer, and assert- 
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ed that it was of great importance to the physician. “We 
do not find it possible,” say the professors, ‘‘ to apply with 
any justice against Perkinism, the arguments and doubts 
which have been raised against animal magnetism. Our 
experiments have demonstrated to our satisfaction that 
there is a great deal of reality at bottom.”” This book was 
translated into German by Professor Tode, Physician to 
the King of Denmark, and thence into English by C. 
Kampfmuller. After the death of Dr. P. Mr. Benjamin 
D. Perkins, his son, repaired to London, and securing a 
patent immediately published a tract on the discovery. 
Soon after this, Dr. Langworthy of Bath, having recently 
returned from America, commenced a course of experi- 
ments at Bath and Bristol hot wells, with a view of ascer- 
taining the merits of the Tractors. ‘The result was pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, containing a collection of cases, 
highly creditable, as he judged, tothe metallic practice, 
with ingenious observations on the theory of their oper- 
ation. 

In 1804 the Perkinean Institution, as it was called, was 
established in London, chiefly with the view of benefiting 
the poor by the use of the Tractors. The Right Hon. 
Lord Rivers was President, and Sir William Barker, Vice 
President of this Institution, and funds to a large amount 
were obtained by donations and subscription. In a pamph- 
let entitled an account of the Perkinean Institution, pub- 
lished in London in 1804, it is stated that the communica- 
tions of cases are from disinterested and intelligent char- 
acters from almost every quarter of Great Britain, and 
that amongst others whose names are attached to these 
communications, are eight professors in four different uni- 
versities, twenty-one regular physicians, nineteen surgeons, 
and thirty clergymen, twelve of whom are Doctors of 
Divinity. The cases published amounted in March 1802 
to about five thousand. Supposing, says the writer, that 
not more than one cure in three hundred, which the Trac- 
tors have performed, has been published, and the propor- 
tion is probably much smaller, it will be seen that the 
number to this time has exceeded one million five hundred 
thousand! In answer to the objection that the cure was 
effected merely through the influence of the patient’s im- 
agination, the promoters of the Perkinean Institution as- 
serted that multitudes of cures were performed on in- 
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fants, and even on horses,* where of course such influence 
could not be presumed to exist. 

Such is the history of the Metallic Tractors. It is to 
be considered a singular and unaccountable circumstance 
that the remedy should have been consigned to oblivion. 
Is it within the bounds of probability that the vast amount 
of authenticated evidence that has been produced, should 
be resolved into a delusion, a mere phantom of the imagi- 
nation ? However enthusiastic the promoters of the novel 
discovery may have been, it is most clear that autoptical 
evidence was in every instance at command, and might 
have precluded the possibility of deception. If, there- 
fore, Perkinism has shared the fate of Animal Magnetism, 
there is no sufficient reason for supposing that its discov- 
erer should be placed in the same class with Mesmer, as 
he undoubtedly was aman of honorable principles and 
character. 

Dr. P. directed his. benevolence to another object of 
considerable importance in medicine. He introduced into 
practice a remedy consisting of a combination of the veg- 
etable with the muriatic acid in the form of common vin- 
egar saturated with muriate of soda.j This diluted with 
three parts of hot water in the dose of a table spoonful, he 
administered with great success as .a powerful antiseptic in 
the low state of dysentery and ulcerated sore throat. 
During the prevalence of yellow fever in New-York, in 
1799, he visited that city, to avail himself of opportunities 
of testing by experiment the efficacy of the abovemention- 
ed highly antiseptic remedy, believing that antiseptics 
had been too much neglected in that formidable disease. 
After about four weeks unremitted assiduity in attending 
the sick, he took the disease himself, of which he died at 
the age of 59 years. 

His son Benjamin D. Perkins, who visited England with 
the Tractors, died in New-York, in the year 1810. He 
was graduated at Yale College in 1794. He sustained a 
character of inestimable worth ; was frank, honorable and 
discreet ; in morals exemplary, in religion undissembling 
and. devout. 3 
deithee th ob Mie pehRb ssl sertr: otete ult oni ae ae tee 

*In many parts of the country the use ef the Tractors upon horses had become 
as general as on the human body, and numerous extraordinary cures were certified. 


+ This remedy. is the same as is recommended by Dr. Wright of Jamaica, ex- 
cept that the acetic is substituted for the citric acid. 
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PICKMAN, THOMAS, M.M.S.S. second son of the 
late Benjamin Pickman, Esq. of Salem, Massachusetts, 
was born in that town May 10th, 1773. He was gradua- 
ted at Harvard College, where he held a high rank, im 
1791. His medical education was acquired under the di- 
rection of the venerable Dr. Holyoke of Salem, who has 
survived many pupils who had themselves attained emi- 
nence in their profession. 

Dr. Pickman established himself in Salem. As a phy- 
sician he was distinguished for an acute and discriminating 
mind, sound judgment and decision. No man enjoyed 
more entirely the confidence of his patients. Social, 
cheerful and amiable, he was tenderly beloved by those 
most nearly connected with him. His literary taste and 
attainments, his various and accurate information united 
with uncommon colloquial powers, had endeared him to 
a circle of friends, who delighted in his society. By them 
his death was deeply lamented, and they will ever cherish 
his memory with affectionate respect. Dr. Pickman died 
January 2d, 1817. 

POTTER, JARED, M.D. was born at East Haven, 
Connecticut, September 25th, 1742. His classical studies 
were commenced under the Rev. Philemon Robbins of 
Branford. He entered Yale College in 1756, and was 
graduated in 1760. His medical studies were begun under 
Dr. Harpin of Milford, and afterwards pursued under the 
Rev. Jared Elict of Killingworth. He commenced prac- 
tice at East Haven in 1763, and removed to Wallingford 
in 1772, where he died July 30th, 1810. 

Too many physicians throw by their books, or pay lit- 
tle attention to them, after they are engaged in extensive 
practice. This was not the fact with Dr. Potter, who 
was an uncommonly diligent and industrious student, not 
merely while acquiring the rudiments of his profession, 
but to the end of his life.. For many years he kept a 
medical school, in which several of the most eminent phy- 
siclans of Connecticut were educated ; and it is worthy of 
remark that the late Dr. Lemuel Hopkins of Hartford, 
who was considered as the most able practitioner of his 
county, if not in the state, was his first pupil. Dr. Pot- 
ter imbibed much of the spirit of Eliot for philosophical 
investigation, and took pains to become well acquainted 
with the practice and opinions of all the most celebrated 
writers, whether ancient or modern, upon nearly every 
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disease. His reading was consequently very extensive, and 
he was in the habit of purchasing annually all the new 
medical works, that were considered as valuable. Besides, 
for the last forty years of his life he constantly read the 
most distinguished reviews, and other periodical literature 
of the day. Asa physician, he was a superior judge of 
symptoms, and was a very successful and energetic practi- 
tiouer in puerperal fever, pleurisy, dysentery, and other 
severe and rapid acute diseases. In cases of this kind he 
was esteemed, and apparently with justice, to be superior 
to any physician of his time in Connecticut. It is said 
that he was very sceptical of the powers of medicine in 
most chronic complaints, and for that reason his practice 
in such cases was rather inefficient, and sometimes almost 
inert. 

The doctor is well known as having had a_ peculiar 
fondness for discussing questions of speculative theology, 
and of the politics of the day ; and when conversing upon 
these subjects, his strict command of his temper, and an 
uncommon urbanity of manner, joined to a large share of 
wit and humor, usually gave him a decided. advantage 
over most of his opponents. Like his preceptor Eliot, 
his practice in consultation was very extensive ; and like 
him too, for many years, he was probably the most distin- 
guished and influential physician in the state. He was one 
of the founders, and a vice president, of the Medical So- 
ciety of Connecticut. 

Besides his professional eminence Dr. Potter was pos- 
sessed of many peculiar talents, which contributed much 
to his popularity. It is said that he was always able to re- 
collect the name and face of any person who had once been 
introduced to him, and the circumstances of their meeting, 
whatever had been the time that had elapsed. His great 
colloquial powers, and the frankness and candor with 
which he uniformly treated his medical brethren, made 
his presence and advice, as a counselling physician, always 
acceptable and interesting to the attending practitioner. 

Dr. James Potter, a kinsman, friend and contemporary 
of the preceding, was a physician of eminence, and resided 
at New Fairfield. He was frequently a member of the 
legislature of Connecticut, and from the similarity of his 
name, by people residing out of the state, was often con- 
founded with Dr. Jared Potter. No accurate sketch of 
his life has been obtained.—Medical Intelligencer. 
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PRESCOTT, Hon. OLIVER, M.D., M.M.S.S. and 
A.A.S.,was born at Groton, Massachusetts, April 27th, 1731. 
He was of the fourth generation from John Prescott, Esq. 
who came from England about the year 1640. His father, 
the late Hon. Benjamin Prescott, of the same Groton, was 
a distinguished statesman and a leading member of the 
General Court for many years; and was once chosen 
Agent for the Province in England ; but having never had 
the smallpox, and there being much danger apprehended 
from it at that time, he declined the appointment. He 
died the 3d of August, 1738, in the 43d year of his age. 
The subject of this article was then a little more than 
seven years old. His mother was Abigail, daughter of the 
Hon. Thomas Oliver, of Cambridge, one of his majesty’s 
council, and a near relation of the first provincial govern- 
or of that name. 

_Dr. Prescott was educated at Harvard College, in Cam- 
bridge, and received his first degree in 1750. He was dis- 
tinguished at college for his literary attainments and cor- 
rect deportment. Soon after his graduation he commenc- 
ed the study of physic under the tuition of Dr. Roby of 
Sudbury, who had been educated in Europe, was a disciple 
of the celebrated Boerhaave, and an eminent physician. 
After having completed his preparatory studies in medicine, 
he settled in Groton, his native town, and supported for 
many years a very extensive practice. As the number of 
physicians who were regularly or suitably educated, was 
at that day small, and those were settled far apart, the lim- 
its of his practice were extended toa great distance on 
every side ; so that no person in this country, probably, 
underwent more laborious and continued exercise in the 
profession than Dr. Prescott, to the time when his services 
were pressed into civil and political employment. 

Dr. Prescott was enabled to employ a greater portion of 
time in the extensive circuit of his professional duty, by 
having acquired in early life, what to many persons may 
appear scarcely credible, a practice of readily sleeping on 
horseback, when deprived of his necessary rest in bed. 
On a horse of easy carriage, to which he had _ been accus- 
tomed, and found trustworthy ; and when returning home- 
ward, where no danger was to be apprehended lest the 
steed should take a wrong direction, he would, when 
drowsiness came upon him, brace himself in the stirrup, 
rest a hand on the pommel of the saddle, and resign him- 
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self without fear, for miles together, to quiet repose. 
This was more. particularly the case when on a favorite 
horse, of easy amble, which he owned for nearly twenty 
years, and which he usually selected for those excursions 
which must necessarily extend into late hours of the night. 
The writer of this sketch has frequently travelled with 
him, and witnessed his sleeping in the manner before de- 
scribed, his horse continuing the whole time at the usual 
travelling pace. The animal, accustomed to his mas- 
ter’s manner of sitting, would seem to be conscious of be- 
ing left to his own guidance, and therefore to step with 
more caution. 

After Dr. Prescott was called into public life, until a 
short time previous to his death, every moment which 
could be spared from public affairs, was devoted to the 
duties of his profession. It was well and truly observed 
in a discourse delivered on the Sabbath succeeding his in- 
terment by an eminent divine who had known him inti- 
mately for many years, that ‘‘ his distinguished profession- 
al acquirements, his prompt and unremitted attention to 
his patients, his peculiarly tender and pleasant manner of 
treating them in their distress, his moderate charges and 
forbearance towards the poor, and the general success 
which attended his practice, operated to render him for 
nearly half a century one of the most popular, while he 
was, unquestionably, one of the most eminent and useful 
physicians in the commonwealth.” His high standing in 
the profession gave him a place in the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society at the time of its incorporation in 1781. He 
was also an honorary member of several medical societies 
out of the commonwealth. He was likewise President of the 
Middlesex Medical Society during the whole period of its 
existence ; and many years before his death the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on him by 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Prescott took an early and decided part in the 
American revolution, by entering warmly into those 
measures which were considered necessary to vindicate 
our national rights, and by assisting cheerfully and largely 
in their defence. He exerted his influence in moulding the 
government into its present shape, and remained to the 
close of his life its invariable defender. He was very influ- 
ential in suppressing the dangerous insurrection of 1786. 

He received from government many appointments and 
commissions. In the militia he was commissioned under 
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the king a major, then lieutenant colonel, and colonel, 
and in 1775, or beginning of 1776, he was elected and 
commissioned by the Supreme Executive Council of the 
Massachusetts Bay, brigadier general of the militia for the 
county of Middlesex. To this office appertained at that 
time the direction and superintendence of the numerous 
guards which were raised and stationed at the bridges of 
rivers and various other places, to prevent the tories and 
enemies of the revolution from all intercourse with the 
British troops, who were then confined to the capital and 
its vicinity, or any improper correspondence with each 
other ; as well as to answer the repeated calls for drafts 
on the militia. These duties, his command including the 
whole county, joined to his care in aiding to organize the 
town committees of correspondence in ‘hat part of the 
country in which he lived, made his office and station not 
only very responsible, but very laborious. 

In 1776 he was chosen a member of the Board of War. 
In 1777, ‘‘ during the five years interregnum,” when 
there was neither governor nor lieutenant governor, he 
was elected a member of the Supreme Executive Council 
of the state, and served in that capacity three years : in 
the fourth year he was unanimously reelected to the same 
office, but declined serving. 

In 1778 he was appointed the third Major General of the 
militia throughout the commonwealth. 

In 1779, on the death of the celebrated John Winthrop, 
LL.D. F.R.S., he was appointed his successor in the office 
of Judge of Probate of Wills, &c. for the County of Mid- 
dlesex. This office he retained until his death, giving 
universal satisfaction by his remarkable urbanity, as well 
as by his able and correct manner of discharging the du- 
ties of that important station. In this department he 
always appeared desirous of despatching the business be- 
fore him, and of preventing, as far as was consistent with 
correct procedure, an accumulation of costs. His manners 
were peculiarly adapted to soothing the feelings of that 
large class, who, ina state of bereavement and. affliction, 
were calledto do business in his court. 

In 1781 he was appointed the second Major General of 
the militia ; but he considered there was not, at that time, 
that urgent call upon his patriotism, which in the earlier 
state of the war had induced him to accept a military com- 
mand, and he soon tendered his resignation. 
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In the month of February of this year, 1781, Dr. Pres- 
cott received from government a commission to ‘ cause 
to be apprehended and committed to gaol, any person, 
whom you shall deem the safety of the Commonwealth 
requires to be restrained of his personal liberty, or whose 
enlargement within the Commonwealth is dangerous 
thereto.”” The delegation of such authority and power 
shows that government held him in high estimation for 
true patriotism and sound discretion. He was in early 
life appointed a Justice of the Peace and of the quorum for 
his county, and was for many years a justice throughout 
the commonwealth ; and he received several commissions 
to negociate business of importance for the state. 

Dr. Prescott was incorporated a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1780. He regarded 
schools and the education of the rising generation as highly 
interesting and important to the community. Incorporat- 
ed as one of the Trustees of Groton Academy, and first 
president thereof, he was its patron and benefactor, em- 
ploying his extensive influence to promote its reputation and 
usefulness. He was employed in all important town busi- 
ness ; served as town clerk for thirteen years in succession, 
and was one of the selectmen for more than thirty years. 

Dr. Prescott married in 1756 Lydia, daughter of the 
late David Baldwin, Esq. of Sudbury, by whom he had 
ten children ; only four of whom, two sons and two 
daughters, survived him. He was a firm believer in the 
christian religion, and, together with his consort, on en- 
tering the connubial state, made a public profession, con- 
tinuing to the end of his life a conspicuous, influential and 
useful member of the church in Groton, contributing much 
to its peace, regularity and reputation. 

Dr. Prescott was in stature full six feet, and rather cor- 
pulent. The versatility of his powers was remarkable. 
To the transaction of all matters of difficulty and moment, 
he showed himself at once competent. Hence the won- 
derful diversity of his attainments, and the surprising 
rapidity with which he rendered himself master of what- 
ever came before him. He ence and ever practised 
a peculiar suavity and politeness of manner, a pleasant 
facetiousness of address, joined to that firm, gentlemanly 
deportment, which was well calculated to command both 
esteem and respect. His colloquial talents, ready wit, 
and fondness for anecdote, joined to a great fund of in- 
formation and learning, made him a pleasing companion, 
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notwithstanding his hearing was imperfect for many of the 
last years of his life. He died at Groton of a pectoral 
dropsy, November 17th, 1804, aged 73 years and about 7 
months. 

It is not known that he wrote any thing for the public, 
in the department of his profession. Indeed, his employ- 
ments were too numerous, and his time was too much en- 
grossed by public concerns and professional duties, to 
afford leisure for composing a book or treatise on medicine. 

Dr. Prescott had but two brothers, viz. the late Hon. 
James Prescott, who died February 15th, 1800, aged about 
79 years, and who was for many years a Senator, Coun- 
sellor, High Sheriff, and at the time of his death Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Middlesex ; and the late Col. William Prescott, who so 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle of Bunker’s Hill 
and elsewhere, and who died October 13th, 1795, aged 70 
years. He had also four sisters, one of whom only lived 
to be married, viz. Elizabeth, wife of the late Hon. Abijah 
Willard of Lancaster, who was, at the commencement of 
the revolution, one of his majesty’s Mandamus Counsellors 
for the Province. 

This article contains but little more than a chronologi- 
cal sketch very hastily prepared. So various were the 
employinents and the offices, which had been held by the 
accomplished physician and eminent man, who is the sub- 
ject of it ; and so numerous were the incidents of his 
eventful life, that much more time would have been 
necessary to have filled up the sketch properly, than the 
writer could command ; and therefore it is presented in 
this imperfect state.—O. Prescott, M. D. 

PRESCOTT, OLIVER, M.D. M.S.S.S. was born in 
Groton, Massachusetts, April 4th, A. D. 1762. He was 
placed at Dummer School in Newbury, Byfield Parish, 
and was there prepared for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, by the celebrated Samuel Moody. This was at that 
time the only free school in New-England, if not in 
North America. He was matriculated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1779, and was graduated in course, in 1783. 
-Very soon, if not immediately afterwards, he began the stu- 
dy of physic with his father, the subject of the preceding 
article, and finished his professional education under the 
celebrated Dr. James Lloyd of Boston. He passed the 
- Board of Censors of the Massachusetts Medical Society, as 
licentiate, in June, 1786. 
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In noticing the professional progress of Dr. Prescott it 
is indispensable that some reference should be made to the 
times and circumstances of his early life, which con- 
tinued to exert a very marked influence on the best period 
of his succeeding history. It will be seen by dates that he 
was but a youth in the earlier periods of the revolution ; 
but he was old enough to understand some of its distin- 
guishing features, the moral and intellectual power it was 
exerting, and especially would he after no long time learn 
that whatever the individual might be in profession or tal- 
ent, he would not fulfil his whole duty by a private occupa- 
tion. The medical profession had given a noble illustration 
of this in the instances of its ablest men, who had left its 
duties for those of the field, or made the field the scene of 
their professional labors. . Educated men of all the pro- 
fessions continued for many years after the close of the 
war to take a part in municipal or state affairs, which is 
quite unknown to those of the present day ; and he who 
was faithful in these relations, was not thought neg- 
lectful of his peculiar labors, however far his new duties 
might take him from the -place of his more appropriate 
ones. These remarks are neither offered as an explana- 
tion, nor as an apology for the course pursued by Dr. 
Prescott in his early career. They are made, because they 
present a view, an imperfect one it is-acknowledged, of a 
very peculiar and interesting time of our history, and 
serve to show how deep was the whole influence of the 
age upon the well educated and able men of that period. 
In one year after his admission to the profession, Dr. Pres- 
cott became himself an instance of what has now been 
briefly adverted to. 

In January, 1787, a regiment was detached from the 
third division of the militia of the commonwealth, under 
the command of Col. Henry Woods, and together with 
other regiments from the several counties, was placed un- 
der the command of Gen. Lincoln. Dr. Prescott was 
commissioned as surgeon to these forces, and with his com- 
mission he received a blank warrant and a request that he 
would insert the name of such person as he might wish to 
select for his mate. The purpose for collecting these 
troops was the suppression of Shay’s rebellion, and al- 
though this was accomplished in a few weeks, the army 
was obliged to traverse the western counties during the 
inclement season of that severe winter. Dr. Prescott after- 
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wards was made surgeon of the sixth regiment of the third 
division of the militia, and retained his office till he re- 
signed in 1800. | - : 

The municipal and state offices filled by Dr. Prescott, 
show the public estimation in which he was held, and the 
willingness with which he met the professional sacrifices 
required by the performance of his public duties. In 
1789 he was commissioned asa Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Middlesex, and was continued in it by septennial 
appointments without application and without interrup- 
tion during his residence in that county. He was repeat- 
edly chosen member of the General Court of the state as 
a representative from Groton, and declined repeated _soli- 
citations to serve in the senate for the county of Middlesex. 
In his own town Dr. Prescott sustained for many years 
the useful offices of clerk to the corporation, chairman of 
the board of selectmen, and of overseers of the poor, &c. 
&c. In this variety of municipal functions which he 
faithfully discharged, there is discovered the deep interest 
which he took in the prosperity of his native town, for 
they were alike uncongenial with his taste and his profes- 
sion. Dr. Prescott is remembered for the zeal with which 
he labored to procure for his town and county, the bene- 
fits of a more liberal instruction than that to which they 
had been accustomed. He was one of the original found- 
ers of the Academy of Groton, and was a trustee, and the 
treasurer of that institution. When he removed to New- 
buryport, he resigned these trusts, and was soon after 
elected a Trustee of Dummer’s Academy. He devoted a 
portion of his leisure to agriculture, and was rewarded for 
his zeal in this pursuit by the consideration in which he 
was held by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, of 
which he was a member, and by the Western Society of 
‘Middlesex Husbandmen, of which he was President. 

It is, however, in his attainments, in his reputation, and 
in his usefulness as a physician, that Dr. Prescott’s best 
claims are laid for a memory among his living brethren, 
and for this record among the dead. In 1800 he was elect- 
eda member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
was afterwards chosen a counsellor of the society for the 
district in which he lived. He pronounced the annual 
discourse in 1813 ; in 1814 he received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor in Medicine from Harvard University ; in 
1825 he was unanimously elected a member of the Cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts General Hospital ; and was 
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elected Vice President of the Medical Society in 1827. 
This is the public testimony which has been offered by his 
professional brethren to his talents, to his zeal, and to his 
success. Dr. Prescott had a very extensive practice in his 
native town, and in the towns in its vicinity ; but, thinking 
that an asthmatic habit and a commencing dropsy of the 
chest might be diminished or removed by living near the 
sea,and by the greater regularity of life in a large town than 
could be adopted or pursued in a country practice, he re- 
moved with his family from Groton to Newburyport in Feb- 
ruary, 1811. In the latter place his practice soon became ex- 
tensive, and continued so until the time of his death. Dur 

ing his extensive professional and other engagements, Dr. 
Prescott still found time to study and inform himself of 
the various discoveries and improvements daily making in 
medical. science both at home and abroad. He had early 
been remarkable for his quick apprehension and retentive 
memory. At college he was distinguished among his class 
for his acquaintance with the classics and with natural 
history. ‘Through life he maintained a fondness for these 
studies, and amidst the engrossing duties of his profession 
he secured to himself leisure for the cultivation of general 
and more elegant literature. Habits of mind were thus 
produced and preserved, highly favorable for the best 
uses of medical study. He not only studied, but labored 
to add to the stock of useful knowledge in medicine by 
publishing the results of his own observations. Some 
valuable articles were contributed by him to the New- 
England Journal of Medicine and Surgery ; but his most 
important publication was the discourse before mentioned, 
which he delivered before the Medical Society. This dis- 
course is entitled, ‘‘ Dissertation on the Natural History 
and Medicinal Effects of the Secale Cornutum or Ergot.” 
Dr. Prescott was led to the use of this article, and to the 
study of its effects, by a letter addressedto Dr. Akerly by 
Dr. J. Stearns of Albany, and published in the second 
volume of the New-York Medical Repository. Many of 
the statements of Dr. S. are confirmed by Dr. Prescott, and 
any difference of opinion between them, or diversity of 
result, very candidly stated. This dissertation was very 
favorably received by the profession. It was reprinted in 
Philadelphia and London, and was translated into the 
- French and German languages, and was published in full, 
so far as relates to the medicinal properties of Ergot, in the 


- “article Ergot, in the 13th volume of the French ‘ Diction- 
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naire des Sciences Médicales.”” The interest Dr. P. took in 
the investigation of the properties of this substance, arose, 
very probably, from his zeal in the study and practice of 
midwifery, in which department of the art he was very suc- 
cessful. The attention of physicians has been strongly di- 
rected to the use of Ergot since the publication of this 
discourse ; and to this day scarcely anumber of a medical 
journal arrives from abroad, which does not contain some 
notice of the extended employment of this active medicine. 

Dr. Prescott was highly respected and beloved by his 
patients. He had, perhaps, the most extensive practice of 
any physician in the county in which he lived. He ac- 
quired this confidence, the most valuable possession which 
a physician can acquire, by ardent zeal in the cause of the | 
sick, diligent study, and acute observation. His manners 
were frank, manly and engaging, and though long afflicted 
with deafness, he had none of the irritability so common 
to that infirmity. His manners indeed were founded on a 
natural benevolence of heart, which led him to connect 
his own happiness with the welfare of those who were 
about him. In his domestic relations he was distinguished 
by equanimity of temper, kindness of manners and great 
warmth of affection. He sought in the bosom of his fami- 
ly the sources of his own happiness, which he was ever 
ready to sacrifice to the permanent advancement of theirs. 
In his political sentiments he was undisguised and consist- 
ent through life. The zeal with which he cooperated in 
the suppression of Shay’s rebellion, showed his early at- 
tachment to good order and _ constitutional principles, and 
these he never thought proper to desert when desertion of 
them became fashionable. He was a firm believer in 
christianity, and at an early age made a public profession 
of his faith. 

Dr. P. was twice married, first to Ann Whiting, daugh- 
ter of Leonard Whiting, Esq. of Hollis, by whom he had 
nine children, six of whom survived him ; and afterwards 
| . Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Oliver, Esq. who is still 
iving. 

He died in Newburyport, September 26th, 1827, after a 
short illness, of typhus fever, in the 66th year of his age. 
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